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ANNUAL  REPORT 


BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


OUTLINE  OF  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  the  honor  to  submit  herewith 
to  the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  chapter  39 
of  the  Revised  Laws,  as  amended  by  section  4,  chapter  457 
of  the  Acts  of  1909,  its  eightieth  annual  report. 

The  report  is  presented  in  four  parts :  — 

Part     I.  —  Report  of  the  Board,  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  since  its  reorganization  in  1909. 

Part    II.  —  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Part  III.  —  Departmental  reports. 
Section  A.  —  Elementary,  high  and  normal  schools. 

(1)  Report  on  elementary  education. 

(2)  Report  on  high  schools. 

(3)  Resume"  of  the  reports  of  the  normal  school  prin- 

cipals. 
Section  B.  —  Vocational  education. 
Section  C.  —  Progress  in  university  extension. 

Part  IV.  —  Statistical  material. 
Section  A.  —  Statistics  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Board. 

(1)  General  education. 

(2)  Vocational  education. 

(3)  University  extension. 

Section  B.  —  Abstract  of  school  returns  for  the  school  year,  ending  June 
30,  1916. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Part   I 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD, -A  BRIEF  DISCUS- 
SION OF  SEVEN  YEARS'  WORK. 


The  law  reorganizing  the  Board  of  Education  and  transfer- 
ring to  it  responsibilities  previously  held  by  two  administra- 
tive bodies  —  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  —  took  effect  July  1,  1909.  By  the 
terms  of  that  act  four  members  of  the  former  Board  and  one 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  were  to 
be  appointed  members  of  the  reorganized  Board  of  Education. 
Four  of  the  members  so  appointed  have  since  served  con- 
tinuously. The  Board,  not  being  subject  to  sudden  change 
in  its  personnel,  has  been  able  to  establish  and  develop  con- 
tinuing administrative  policies  concerning  a  great  variety  of 
matters  in  which  the  State  has  interests,  both  direct  and 
indirect. 

However  little  it  could  forecast  the  developments  of  the 
past  seven  years,  the  Board  approached  its  task  with  a  full 
measure  of  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  involved.  In 
the  seventy-third  annual  report  (January,  1910)  the  following 
statement  was  made:  — 

Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud  of  its  educational  history.  It  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  methods  and  principles  of 
public  school  education  that  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance.  These 
principles  and  methods  are  of  permanent  value,  but  in  view  of  the  vast 
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changes  during  recent  years  in  the  social,  economic  and  industrial  life  of 
the  community,  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  controlling  and 
directing  the  educational  activities  of  the  State  should  recognize  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  public  school  conditions  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
The  Board  believes  that  such  an  adjustment  can  be  made  without  sacri- 
ficing the  advantages  of  our  present  school  system.  It  will  be  the  effort 
of  the  Board  to  realize  this  belief  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Board's  first  important  duty  was  to  secure  a  commis- 
sioner of  education  as  provided  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
law.  Dr.  David  Snedden,  then  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  invited  to  assume  that  office.  He  served 
until  July  1,  1916.  Whatever  developments  future  years  may 
bring  forth,  the  Board  can  but  regard  these  seven  years  as  an 
epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Com- 
missioner Snedden  brought  to  his  office  the  widest  vision,  a 
broad  understanding  of  underlying  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, a  keen  insight  into  educational  needs,  and  knowledge 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  larger  policies  of  a  State  system  of  education.  His 
administration  as  Commissioner  of  Education  marks  an  era 
of  constructive  educational  activity  not  exceeded  in  importance 
by  any  other  period  of  equal  length. 

Upwards  of  half  a  million  youth  and  children  are  in  our 
public  schools,  80,000  of  them  in  high  schools.  About  18,000 
others  are  enrolled  in  vocational  schools.  On  the  public 
schools  $22,000,000  annually  are  expended,  and  in  addition, 
vocational  schools  now  call  for  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$2,000,000.  Through  extension  service  the  State  is  providing 
educational  opportunity  in  a  manner  new  to  Massachusetts. 
Nearly  3,000  prospective  teachers  are  in  our  State  normal 
schools,  whose  support  cost  approximately  $500,000  in  1916. 
The  State  is  contributing  directly  more  than  $2,000,000 
annually  to  educational  purposes.  These  figures  of  attendance 
and  school  cost  attest  the  scope  and  importance  of  public 
education  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Board  of  Education  both  by  law  and  by  custom  has 
large  responsibilities  in  the  direction  of  this  great  public 
enterprise,  and  it  appreciates  the  responsibilities  that  rest 
upon   it.     It  holds   itself  as   representing  the  public,  —  to   be 
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under  the  twofold  obligation  of  interpreting  as  accurately  as 
it  can  the  demands  the  people  would  make  upon  their  schools, 
and  of  leading  in  the  formulation  of  such  educational  policies 
as  will  make  for  their  greater  efficiency.  While  it  endeavors 
to  carry  out  as  accurately  as  it  can  those  legislative  instruc- 
tions that  imply  authoritative  control,  it  holds  that  its  largest 
service  may  be  rendered  as  an  agency  for  the  formulating  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  turn  for  the  organization  of  public 
opinion  into  constructive  activity. 

The  "powers  and  duties"  of  the  Board,  exercised  through 
the  staff,  are  in  general  of  three  kinds :  — 

(a)  Administrative,  such  as  the  management  of  normal 
schools;  the  collection  of  statistics;  the  publication  of  returns; 
the  conduct  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau;  the  certi- 
fication of  union  superintendents  and  of  teachers  in  State- 
aided  high  schools;  and  the  conduct  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Department. 

(b)  Supervisory,  such  as  the  approval  of  State-aided  voca- 
tional schools;  of  smaller  high  schools;  of  conditions  relating 
to  admission  to  normal  schools;  of  school  facilities  in  towns 
receiving  income  from  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund;  and 
of  the  supervision  of  certain  other  expenditures  of  the  State 
for  educational  purposes. 

(c)  Advisory.  —  The  advisory  functions  of  the  Board,  always 
important,  have  greatly  developed  in  recent  years  in  two 
particulars,  —  (1)  information  on  educational  subjects  asked 
for  by  the  Legislature;  (2)  information  requested  by  the  pub- 
lic, particularly  the  public  engaged  in  educational  work,  on 
matters  bearing  upon  the  organization  and  administration  of 
schools. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  in  its  advisory  relations  with  school 
administrators  throughout  the  State  has  rested  on  the  fol-  . 
lowing  assumptions:  that  the  agents  of  the  Board  should 
primarily  be  advisors  of  superintendents  and  other  executives; 
that  they  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  specialists  in  par- 
ticular departments  of  education;  that  in  discharging  their 
responsibilities  they  should,  except  in  minor  matters  of  con- 
ference, arbitration  and  public  speaking,  follow  a  definite 
order  of  work,  aiming  toward  particular  educational  goals. 
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Administration. 

The  legislation  of  the  last  seven  years  has  greatly  increased 
the  Board's  responsibilities.  In  organizing  its  staff  a  separa- 
tion of  duties  has  been  established,  and  the  aim  has  been  to 
secure  men  with  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  of  their 
specialized  fields. 

In  1911,  two  years  after  the  reorganization,  the  Board  had 
in  its  employ  a  commissioner,  a  treasurer,  a  deputy  and  four 
agents  in  the  Division  of  General  Education,  and  a  deputy 
and  two  agents  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

The  executive  work  of  the  Board  is  under  the  general 
direction  and  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
is  aided  in  his  administration  of  the  office  by  a  staff  of  depu- 
ties and  agents.  The  administrative  departments  now  defi- 
nitely organized  are  — 

First.  —  The  Division  of  General  Education,  including 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  a  deputy  with  three 
agents. 

Second.  —  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  under  a 
deputy  with  five  agents. 

Third.  —  The  Department  of  University  Extension  under  a 
director  with  four  agents. 

Fourth.  —  The  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau  under .  a  spe- 
cial agent. 

Fifth.  —  A  division  of  accounts  under  a  business  agent.  ' 

The  direction  of  the  State  normal  schools,  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Board,  is  under  the  personal  attention  of 
the  Commissioner. 

In  the  seventy-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Board  (January, 
1911)  the  Commissioner  indicated,  in  a  somewhat  detailed 
survey,  specific  educational  needs  existing  in  Massachusetts 
which  he  believed  the  staff  could  co-operate  in  meeting.  The 
following  matters,  discussed  in  that  statement,  have  been 
accomplished  or  are  in  process  of  accomplishment :  — 

1.  A  more  uniform  course  of  study,  particularly  for  rural 
areas,  and  concerned  especially  with  the  work  of  the  first  six 
grades. 
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2.  A  modification  of  the  teachers'  institutes,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  a  regular  part  of  the  administrative  activities 
of  the  Board.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  large  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  trained  teachers,  and  the  general  employ- 
ment of  professional  superintendents,  had  made  unnecessary 
the  conduct  of  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  teach- 
ing method.  It  was  proposed  that  this  agency  be  modified 
so  as  to  become  a  means  of  improving  administrative  pro- 
cedure. In  place  of  the  teachers'  institute,  therefore,  have 
been  developed  conferences  of  school  committee  members, 
superintendents  of  schools  and  secondary  school  principals. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  courses  of  the  State  normal  schools 
and  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  course.  The  Commissioner 
held  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  principals  and  faculties 
to  formulate  the  principles  underlying  programs  of  instruction 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  first  six  grades.  The 
work  has  been  radically  changed  and  now  is  more  intensive. 

Tentative  plans  for  training  teachers  for  service  in  junior 
high  schools  are  being  tested,  and  it  is  expected  that  definite 
courses  will  be  developed  as  the  demand  for  such  teachers 
increases. 

4.  A  reorganization  of  the  business  method  of  the  normal 
schools,  including  standardization  of  purchasing,  accounting, 
drawing  specifications  for  repairs  and  buildings,  and  inspec- 
tion of  all  construction  under  the  direction  of  a  business  agent. 

,  5.  Certification  of  teachers  in  State-aided  high  schools,  and 
extension  of  educational  opportunities  to  children  qualified  to 
attend  secondary  schools  but  living  remote  from  secondary 
school  opportunities. 

6.  Extension  of  vocational  education,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  (a)  agricultural  education  and  (6)  household  arts  and 
practical  arts  for  women. 

7.  Longer  tenure  of  office,  and  better-defined  authority  for 
union  superintendents. 

8.  A  simplification  and  standardization  of  school  accounts, 
so  that  adequate  and  uniform  returns  may  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

9.  A  teachers'  employment  bureau. 
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10.  Increase  in  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  delegating 
administrative  duties  and  functions  to  the  Board. 

Investigation  and  Research. 
From  1909  to  1915,  in  addition  to  the  regular  annual  report, 
the    Legislature    required    of    the    Board    twenty-four    special 
reports.     The    importance    and    scope    of    these    reports    are 
indicated  by  the  titles  which  follow:  — 

1.  As  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  agricultural  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts; and  concerning  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  farm  school 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  1910. 

2.  As  to  the  maintenance  of  textile  schools  and  tuition  fees  therein, 
1912. 

3.  As  to  more  definite  supervision  of  State  educational  institutions, 
1912. 

4.  As  to  authorizing  the  Lowell  Textile  School  to  grant  degrees,  1912. 

5.  As  to  establishing  a  State  normal  school  in  or  near  Boston,  1912. 

6.  As  to  establishing  an  agricultural  school  in  or  near  Boston,  1912. 

7.  As  to  improving  high  school  education  and  providing  additional 
facilities  for  higher  education,  1912. 

S.  As  to  State  Normal  Art  School  and  the  Boston  Normal  Art  School, 
1913. 

9.  As  to  compensating  cities  and  towns  for  schooling  furnished  to 
wards  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  city  of  Boston,  1913. 

10a.  As  to  methods  of  supporting  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 1913. 

106.  As  to  the  transportation  of  pupils  attending  high  schools  in  cities 
or  towns  other  than  those  in  which  they  reside,  1913. 

11.  As  to  the  part-time  schooling  of  working  children  (preliminary 
report,  1913). 

12.  As  to  the  establishment  of  an  art  school  in  or  near  Taunton  or 
Attleboro,  1913. 

13.  Recommendation  in  case  of  petition  of  Suffolk  Law  School  to  grant 
degrees,  1913. 

14.  As  to  the  retirement  allowance  of  certain  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  1913. 

15.  As  to  textile  schools  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  1913. 

16.  As  to  schools  for  the  deaf  supported  in  part  by  the  State,  1913. 

17.  As  to  the  advisability  and  probable  cost  of  establishing  in  the 
state  normal  schools  and  in  secondarjr  schools  a  curriculum  in  college 
subjects  leading  to  a  degree,  1913. 
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IS.  As  to  the  publication  of  a  manual  upon  the  American  flag,  1914. 

19.  As  to  sites  of  normal  schools,  1914. 

20.  As  to  agricultural  instruction  for  families,  1914. 

21.  As  to  instruction  in  State  normal  schools  on  the  alcohol  problem; 
and  the  preparation  of  a  manual  of  instruction  for  teachers,  1914. 

22.  As  to  a  proposed  State  university,  1915. 

23.  As  to  distribution  of  the  burden  of  school  support,  1914. 

24.  As  to  compilation  of  laws  relating  to  public  instruction,  1914. 

The  survey  previously  mentioned  recommended  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  following  matters  which  have 
not  yet  been  accomplished  and  now  remain  under  discussion :  — 

1.  State  certification  of  teachers. 

2.  A  thorough  reorganization  of  the  work  in  art  education 
in  the  public  schools,  with  particular  reference  to  that  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Board  through  the  Normal  Art 
School. 

3.  The  after-training  of  teachers  by  meetings,  summer 
schools  and  the  like. 

4.  A  development  of  the  advisory  functions  of  the  Board  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  planning  of  grounds,  etc. 

5.  An  extension  of  State  agencies  for  training  defectives  and 
delinquents. 

The  Board  holds  that  the  establishment  of  certain  standards 
for  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare both  of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers.  Already  the 
principle  of  State  certification  has  been  in  part  endorsed.  It 
looks  forward  to  the  complete  adoption  of  the  principle  for  all 
public  school  teachers. 

The  Board  has  given  careful  and  prolonged  study  to  the 
question  of  art  training  in  the  public  schools  and  the  needs 
of  the  Normal  Art  School  for  new  buildings  and  equipment, 
but  has  not  yet  reached  final  conclusions.  A  site  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Commonwealth  for  a  new  school,  but  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  the  Board  has  deemed  it  wise  to  defer  its 
recommendations  for  buildings. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  for  high  and  elementary  education 
discuss  agencies  for  the  after-training  of  teachers,  and  existing 
practices  in  the  construction  of  school  buildings. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  early  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  training  of  subnormal  children.  This  attention 
should  first  provide  for  a  better  system  of  visitation  and  report- 
ing on  State-aided  institutions  receiving  subnormal  children. 
While  these  institutions  are,  no  doubt,  of  the  highest  character, 
yet  it  is  an  established  principle  that  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  should  be  followed  by  careful  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  expenditure  is  made.  The  general 
statutes  now  give  to  the  Board  authority  to  make  reports  re- 
garding these  institutions,  but  appropriations  for  the  necessary 
service  have  not  yet  been  made.  Moreover,  the  Board  believes 
that  the  State  should  make  a  careful  survey  with  the  purpose  of 
discovering  how  many  children  there  are,  not  committed  to 
institutions,  who  require  a  different  educational  treatment  than 
that  made  possible  through  public  schools  as  organized  for 
normal  children.  Upon  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  an 
adequate  program  for  the  better  training  of  these  children  can 
be  devised. 

Publication. 

The  Board  believes  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  methods  of 
exercising  its  advisory  functions  is  by  careful  reports,  prepared 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  its  staff.  Seventy-seven  bulletins 
will  have  been  issued  before  the  end  of  1916.  This  method 
of  reaching  the  public  has  proven  successful,  and  the  publica- 
tions are  sought  not  only  by  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  but 
by  individuals  and  institutions  throughout  the  entire  country 
and  abroad. 

An  increased  appropriation  has  made  it  possible  to  print  and 
circulate  more  material  this  year  than  heretofore,  and  the  list 
of  1916  publications  is  inserted  at  this  point  as  a  suggestion 
of  what  the  Board  believes  should  be  a  part  of  its  permanent 
policy  in  dealing  with  superintendents,  committees,  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  education  throughout  the  State. 
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Publications  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1916. 

[Numbers  1  to  8  are  reprints  from  the  seventy-ninth  report  of  the  Board,  January,  1916.    Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  out  of  print.] 

Bulletins. 


Titles. 


The  Improvement  of  Educational  Administration  in  Massachusetts. 
High  School  Education  in  Massachusetts. 

Rural  Schools. 

1.  Administration:   Relation  between  School  Committees  and  Superintendents. 

2.  School  Buildings. 

3.  State  Course  of  Studies  for  the  First  Six  Grades. 

State-aided  Vocational  Eduoation  in  Massachusetts. 
Continuation  Schools. 
Training  of  Vocational  Teachers. 
Industrial  Schools. 
County  Agricultural  Schools. 
Statistics  regarding  State-aided  Vocational  Schools. 

State-aided  Vocational  Agricultural  Education  in  1915. 

Continuation  Schools  in  Massachusetts. 

Training  of  Vocational  Teachers. 
Current  Conditions  in  Industrial  Schools. 

Statistics  regarding  State-aided  Vocational  Education  for  1914-15. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Music  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  History  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing  and  Handwork  for  the  First  Six  Grades  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  English  Literature  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Psychology  and  Hygiene  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Nature  Study  for  the  First  Six  Grades  in  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Geography  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Penmanship  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 
A  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary  Schools. 

A  Course  of  Study  in  English  Expression  for  the  First  Six  Grades  of  the  Elementary 

Schools. 
Massachusetts  Public  School  Administration.     (A  guide  to  school  committees  and 

superintendents  of  schools  in  determining  and  meeting  their  respective  duties  and 

responsibilities.) 
Annual  School  Reports  of  Towns  and  Cities.     (A  study  of  school  reports  of  towns 

and  cities  in  Massachusetts.) 
Educational  Legislation  in  1916. 

Information  relating  to  the  Establishment  and  Administration  of  State-aided 
Vocational  Schools. 

Information  relating  to  the  Establishment  and  Administration  of  County  Agri- 
cultural Schools  and  Agricultural  Departments. 

Administration  of  Evening  Household  and  Practical  Arts  Schools.  (State-aided 
Vocational  Schools.) 

Administration  of  Day  Household  Arts  Schools. 

Vocational  School  Statistics  and  Returns. 

Project  Study  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Educational  Legislation  of  1916  relating  to  State-aided  Vocational  Education. 

Household  Arts'  Teachers  Manual.     (For  grades  7  to  10,  inclusive.) 

Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  1915-16. 


*  Bulletin  No.  4  is  made  up  of  Bulletins  Nos.  5,  6,  7  and  8. 
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Circulars  of  Information. 
Circulars. 


Numbers. 


Titles. 


•1 

Registration  of  Teachers. 

2 

Certification  of  Teachers  in  State-aided  High  Schools. 

3 

Registration  of  Minors. 

4 

Teachers'  Registration  Bureau. 

5 

Supplementary  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Community  Civics  in    First-year 
High  School  Classes. 

Booklets. 


Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exhibit  of  State-aided  Vocational  Education. 


Lists. 


Massachusetts  High  School  Principals. 


Changes  in  the  Staff  in  1916. 

Not  only  has  the  year  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Commissioner  Snedden,  but  it  has  also  marked  the 
termination  of  the  official  connection  of  another  valued  officer, 
Deputy  Commissioner  William  Orr,  who  began  his  work  with 
the  Board  March  1,  1910.  Mr.  Orr  resigned  his  office  to 
become  educational  secretary  of  the  international  committee, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  North  America,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  The  Board  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  service  he  rendered, 
both  to  the  Board  and  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Board  counts  itself  fortunate  in  securing  for  Massachu- 
setts, as  the  second  Commissioner  of  Education,  Payson  Smith, 
LL.D.,  who,  after  several  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent 
of  schools,  served  his  native  State  of  Maine  as  State  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  for  nine  years.  His  work  there  has 
attracted  nation-wide  recognition  for  its  purposeful  leadership 
and  its  results  in  raising  educational  standards. 
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To  few  men  is  given  the  privilege  of  winning  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  a  whole  State  to  the  extent  enjoyed 
by  Dr.  Smith.  His  ability  to  win  co-operative  effort  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  State-wide  appreciation  of  educational  needs,  a 
desire  for  better  educational  facilities,  and  a  willingness  to  enact 
legislation  to  secure  the  desired  ends.  The  reception  accorded 
him  in  the  past  six  months  confirms  the  Board  in  its  opinion 
that  Dr.  Smith  is  a  man  who,  building  on  principles  already 
accepted  by  the  State,  will  lead  our  people  to  broader  educa- 
tional achievements. 

Because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  registration  of  the 
University  Extension  Department  the  Board  has  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  in  that  department  two  additional  agents 
during  the  current  year.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hobbs  was  appointed 
agent  for  supervision  of  instruction,  and  began  service  August 
1.  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Dallas  was  appointed  agent  in  charge  of 
classes  in  industrial  subjects,  and  began  service  Dec.  1,  1916. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Mr.  Hobbs  was  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Swampscott,  Mass.  He  had  spent  the 
previous  year  in  postgraduate  study  at  Harvard  University 
in  the  Department  of  Education,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  A.M.  After  being  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1897,  Mr. 
Hobbs  taught  languages  and  history  in  secondary  schools  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.  From  1905  to  1912  he 
served  as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Lower  Merion,  Pa. 
Later  he  was  educational  director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Child  Life,  and  had  charge  of  correspondence  instruction  which 
reached  over  10,000  students. 

Mr.  Dallas  was  born  in  Boston  Aug.  19,  1878.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  the  evening  high  schools 
and  at  the  Franklin  Union.  He  has  been  employed  in  a 
variety  of  capacities  in  electrical  work.  From  1904  to  1906 
he  served  as  electrician  in  the  department  of  public  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  From  1906  to  1915  he  was  employed 
in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering  of  the  Boston 
School  House  Commission  as  assistant  to  the  electrical  engi- 
neer. In  1915  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  of  Electricians,  a  commission  appointed  to  license 
individuals  and  firms  engaged  in  the  electrical  business. 
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Salaries. 

The  Board  believes  that  immediate  recognition  should  be 
given  to  the  just  claims  of  certain  of  its  employees  for  in- 
creased salaries.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Board,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  fix  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
office  staff  and  of  teachers  and  employees  in  the  normal 
schools  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  value  of  their  service  at 
the  time.  The  intention  has  been  to  provide  reasonable  in- 
creases of  salary  as  the  value  of  the  service  would  increase 
through  experience.  By  applying  the  merit  system  the  Board 
believes  that  it  has  best  served  the  interests  both  of  the  State 
and  of  the  individuals  in  its  service.  A  number  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  both  teachers  and  members  of  the  office 
staff,  entered  the  service  of  the  State  at  relatively  low  salaries, 
expecting  that  increased  material  recognition  would  be  given 
them  as  soon  as  their  experience  would  justify  such  recogni- 
tion. The  Legislature  has,  however,  refused  to  make  appro- 
priations which  will  enable  the  necessary  increases  of  salaries 
to  be  made,  and  the  Board  has  been  unable  to  fulfill  what  it 
believes  to  be  its  obligations  to  these  employees.  It  finds 
itself,  therefore,  confronted  with  a  situation  where,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  several  agents  who  are  receiving  precisely  the  same 
salaries  that  were  paid  for  the  same  service  to  agents  in  the 
employ  of  the  Board  twenty  years  ago.  The  increase  in 
living  expenses  and  the  recognition  given  in  practically  all 
other  departments  through  increased  compensation  for  expert 
service  make  evident  the  justice  of  the  claim  for  increases  of 
salary  to  these  persons.  Besides,  there  have  been  clear  under- 
standings in  several  instances  that  promotions  in  salary  would 
be  given. 

A  similar  situation  obtains  in  the  normal  schools,  where  the 
salaries  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  those  paid  in  positions  of 
like  character  in  other  public  schools.  The  Board  believes 
that  the  State,  in  its  own  institutions,  should  certainly  not 
set  lower  standards  of  compensation,  and  consequently,  im- 
plied lower  standards  of  qualifications  and  service,  than  in 
other  schools.  The  Board  includes  in  its  estimates  for  the 
year  1917  a  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  to  provide 
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for  these  reasonable  salary  promotions,  and  earnestly  hopes 
there  may  be  no  further  delay  in  meeting  what  can  be  de- 
scribed as  hardly  less  than  a  critical  situation. 

Legislation,  1917. 

The  Board  is  recommending  to  the  forthcoming  General 
Court  no  legislation  affecting  general,  State-wide  education. 
Owing  to  the  reorganization  of  the  staff,  because  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Commissioner  and  deputy  commissioner,  the 
Board  has  deemed  it  wise  to  postpone  parts  of  a  legislative 
program  previously  begun  until  such  time  as  the  incoming 
Commissioner  shall  have  had  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
fully  with  the  educational  needs  and  resources  of  the  State. 
The  Board  will  not  abandon  permanently  its  legislative  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  the  seventy-ninth  annual  report.  It  is 
proposing  in  effect,  by  an  increase  in  its  estimates  for  regular 
administrative  expenses,  to  care  for  a  portion  of  that  program 
through  regular,  rather  than  special,  channels,  if  the  General 
Court  will  make  the  necessary  appropriation. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  at  the  request  of 
previous  Legislatures.  In  few  cases  has  a  special  appropria- 
tion been  provided  for  the  work.  The  Board  anticipates  that 
similar  demands  will  be  made  in  the  future,  and  is  convinced 
that  it  should  have  means  at  its  disposal  for  securing  more 
nearly  adequate  information  concerning  those  educational 
activities  to  which  contributions  are  being  made  out  of  the 
State  treasury. 

The  time  is  come  when  for  a  proper  development  of  its 
work  the  Board  should  have  a  permanent  appropriation  for 
securing,  as  needed,  the  services  of  temporary  special  agents 
expert  in  the  fields  of  education  to  which  the  State  is  con- 
tributing but  is  giving  little  or  no  supervision. 

The  Board  recommends  a  special  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dormitorv  at  the  Framinsjham  Normal  School. 
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Proposed  Resolve  to  provide  for  Building  and  Furnishing  a 
Dormitory,  and  for  Certain  Other  Improvements  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Framingham. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  for 
building,  equipping  and  furnishing  a  dormitory,  and  for  certain  other 
improvements  at  the  state  normal  school  at  Framingham. 

In  recommending  this  proposal,  the  Board  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  — 

At  the  present  time  there  are  117  girls  attending  this  school 
who  are  living  in  groups  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  in  hired 
rooms  scattered  about  the  village.  The  Board  believes  that 
this  condition  should  not  continue  longer.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  large  responsibility  involved  in  the  proper  supervision 
and  control  of  young  women  attending  this  school,  and  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  providing  for  them  the  same 
advantages  afforded  to  students  generally  by  the  accommo- 
dations and  environment  of  dormitory  life. 

Because  of  this  urgent  need,  and  the  persistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  citizens  whose  daughters  are  attending  this  school, 
the  Board  requests  that  an  appropriation  of  $145,000  be  allowed 
for  dormitory  construction  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK   P.  FISH,  Chairman, 
JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 
ELLA  LYMAN  CABOT, 
JAMES  CHALMERS, 
A.  LINCOLN  FILENE, 
THOMAS  B.  FITZPATRICK, 
FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON, 
PAUL  H.  HANUS, 
MARGARET  SLATTERY, 

Members  of  the  Board. 
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Part    II. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER, 


From  the  earliest  times  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
had  faith  in  education.  They  have  believed  in  it  as  a  means 
for  conserving  both  human  and  material  resources..  They  have 
regarded  it  as  a  safeguard  of  the  social,  moral  and  political 
welfare  of  the  people.  They  have  held  it  to  be  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  democracy  for  its  own  insurance.  They  have  there- 
fore been  generous  in  the  support  of  their  institutions  of  edu- 
cation, tenacious  of  what  has  seemed  to  them  fundamental  in 
their  plans  and  methods,  yet  ready  to  adopt  any  proposal 
clearly  demonstrated  as  likely  to  promote  their  well-being. 

In  his  brief  official  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  commissioner  has  endeavored  to  formu- 
late for  his  own  guidance  some  of  the  educational  aims,  pur- 
poses and  ideals  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  background 
of  that  profound  respect  which  every  student  of  American 
education  must  feel  for  the  educational  history  and  traditions 
of  this  State,  he  has  endeavored  to  analyze,  broadly,  those 
recent  developments  upon  the  basis  of  which  or  connected  with 
which  the  progress  of  the  immediate  future  must  be  made. 

One  who  would  attempt  to  serve  at  all  effectively  in  an 
administrative  office  must  establish  as  clearly,  and  as  early  as 
possible,  the  points  at  which  the  developments  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present  may  be  expected  to  connect  with  those  of  the 
future.  At  first  in  a  general  way,  and  later  in  detail,  the 
commissioner  hopes,  therefore,  to  be  able  so  to  analyze  the 
educational  situation  that  he  will  have  available  the  information 
and  the  material  for  the  service  he  earnestly  desires  to  render 
to  the  Board  and  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  it  rep- 
resents. 
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Because  they  seem  to  hini  to  represent  the  leading  indices 
for  the  general  analysis  mentioned,  the  commissioner  has 
selected  for  discussion  in  this  report  five  main  topics,  —  (1) 
recent  educational  legislation,  (2)  recent  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  Board,  (3)  status  of  the  agencies  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  (4)  recent  tendencies  in  school  organiza- 
tion and  (5)  certain  obvious  problems  of  outstanding  interest. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  discussion,  however,  the  commis- 
sioner wishes  to  record  his  own  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  his  predecessor,  Dr.  David  Snedden,  both  in 
ideals  and  in  practical  service  to  the  office  he  held.  The  work 
done  by  him  for  the  development  of  education  in  Massachu- 
setts was  marked  by  an  originality  of  thought,  by  a  vigor  of 
attack,  and  by  a  breadth  of  vision  which  establish  his  place 
high  among  the  men  who  have  served  the  Commonwealth  and 
have  helped  to  give  it  a  place  of  commanding  educational  in- 
fluence. Requested  to  do  so,  Dr.  Snedden  has  prepared  a 
statement  for  presentation  in  this  report,  and  this  statement 
will  be  found  as  a  part  of  this  section.  The  service  of  Dr. 
Snedden  extended  over  half  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  more  important  one  of 
making  available  the  valuable  conclusions  he  draws  out  of  his 
experience  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  there  is  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  this  presentation. 

Recent  Educational  Legislation. 

The  laws  enacted  by  a  people,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
matters  of  social  welfare,  constitute  a  reasonably  good  index  of 
progress  within  the  field  to  which  they  apply;  this  is  peculiarly 
true  of  those  that  deal  with  education.  The  schools  come  so 
close  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people  that  little  legislation 
is  likely  to  be  enacted  that  does  not  meet  the  test  of  public 
opinion;  hence,  one  may  regard  school  law  not  only  as  showing 
the  standards  the  people  expect  their  schools  to  meet,  but  as 
reflecting  the  changes  the  schools  are  undergoing. 

From  this  point  of  view,  a  study  of  recent  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  is  illuminating.  Probably  no  like  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  has  produced  a  body  of  statutes 
more  important  or  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  that 
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of  the  past  six  years.  The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
more  important  of  this  legislation. 

Legislation  of  1911.  —  By  the  Acts  of  1911,  chapter  471, 
there  was  provided  a  codification  of  laws  relating  to  State-aided 
vocational  education.  This  act  assembled  the  entire  body  of 
previous  legislation  regarding  vocational  education,  and  under- 
took to  establish  definite  administrative  standards.  In  a  bul- 
letin forthwith  issued  by  the  Board,  these  standards  were  out- 
lined, and  they  have  provided  the  basis  on  which  these  schools 
have  since  developed.  Additional  and  perfecting  legislation  in 
harmony  with  the  first  codification  has  since  been  enacted  on 
this  subject. 

By  chapters  384,  399  and  444  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  the  tenure 
of  office  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  unions  was  fixed  for  a 
three-year  term.  By  the  provisions  of  these  acts  a  super- 
intendent cannot  be  dismissed,  nor  can  a  union  be  reorganized 
within  the  period  named,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 
The  professional  status  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  was 
further  established  by  fixing  in  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent the  direct  responsibility  for  recommending  to  supervising 
school  committees  teachers,  textbooks  and  courses  of  study. 

By  chapter  375  of  the  Acts  of  1911  the  Board  was  author- 
ized to  grant  certificates  to  teachers  employed  in  State-aided 
high  schools.  This  legislation  has  effectively  added  to  the 
means  already  provided  the  Board  for  assisting  local  school 
authorities  in  their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools. 

Chapter  78,  Acts  of  1911,  provided  for  additional  State 
scholarships  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
placed  the  administration  of  these  scholarships  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board. 

Chapter  731  of  the  enactments  of  this  year  directed  the 
Board  to  organize  the  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau.  The 
object  of  this  act  is  to  afford  a  medium  of  communication 
between  teachers  and  school  officers  for  their  mutual  service  in 
the  filling  of  vacant  teaching  positions. 

Chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1911  extended  the  opportunities 
for  secondary  school  education  in  remote  districts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  authorizing  reimbursement  for  tuition.  This 
reimbursement    is    allowed    to   towns    of    500    families   paying 
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tuition  of  children  in  high  schools  outside  the  town  of  resi- 
dence, and  is  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Several  acts  (chapters  241,  268,  269  and  310)  were  passed  in 
the  same  year,  with  the  aim  of  codifying  age  and  schooling 
legislation  and  of  lodging  responsibility  for  its  enforcement  in 
the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries. 

Legislation  of  1912.  —  Chapter  106  of  the  Acts  of  1912  pro- 
vides for  State-aided  evening  classes  in  practical  arts  for  women, 
to  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Chapters  566  and  587  were  enabling  acts  passed  by  the 
Legislature  on  the  petitions  of  citizens  of  Bristol  and  Essex 
counties.  In  accordance  with  these  enabling  acts,  State-aided 
agricultural  schools  have,  upon  referendum  vote,  been  estab- 
lished in  these  counties. 

Chapter  87,  resolves  of  this  year,  enlarged  the  scope  of 
higher  education  at  public  expense  by  establishing  additional 
free  scholarships  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Legislation  of  1913.  —  Chapter  779,  Acts  of  1913,  codified  and 
modified,  in  various  important  particulars,  the  laws  relating  to 
school  attendance.  The  Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation initiated  this  legislation,  and  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance in  presenting  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  and  of 
the  Legislature. 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  report  on  part-time  education  made  by 
the  Board,  the  Legislature,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  805 
of  the  Acts  of  1913,  authorized  towns  and  cities  to  establish 
continuation  schools  for  the  education  of  minors  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  regularly  employed.  This 
enactment  requires,  when  such  schools  are  established,  that 
minors  of  the  designated  ages  shall  attend  them  for  not  less 
than  four  hours  a  week  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6 
in  the  afternoon.  The  time  so  spent  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  the  time  minors  are  permitted  by  law  to  work.  Thus 
far  the  city  of  Boston,  alone,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

The  teachers'  retirement  act,  chapter  832  of  the  Acts  of  1913, 
is  by  common  consent  a  measure  of  prime  importance.  The 
principles  embodied  in  it  were  formulated  in  a  report  made  to 
the  Legislature  after  a  most  careful  study  by  the  Board.    This 
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law  has  met  the  test  of  experience,  and  has  been  adapted  in 
the  legislation  of  other  States. 

Legislation  of  1914-  —  By  the  provisions  of  chapter  714  of 
the  acts  of  this  year,  a  reasonable  tenure  of  office  is  assured  to 
the  teachers,  and  adequate  protection  afforded  them  in  matters 
affecting  their  terms  of  employment.  This  act,  together  with 
the  teachers'  retirement  act  of  1913,  has  done  much  to  fix 
satisfactorily  the  status  of  the  teacher. 

A  measure  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  vocational  schools 
was  the  enactment,  in  1914  (chapter  391),  of  a  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  in  these  schools. 

Legislation  of  1915.  —  Aside  from  various  minor  amend- 
ments perfecting  certain  details  of  other  legislation,  the  most 
important  enactment  of  this  year  was  that  of  chapter  294, 
General  Acts,  which  established  the  Department  of  University 
Extension,  and  provides  for  correspondence  courses  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This 
legislation  carries  forward  into  effective  action  a  desire  long 
felt  among  the  people  for  the  recognition  of  wider  educational 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  not  directly  to  be  served  by 
established  institutions. 

Legislation  of  1916.  —  Chapter  102,  General  Acts,  establishes 
machinery  for  keeping  a  continuous  record  of  the  school  at- 
tendance of  all  minors  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  demands  of  the 
age.  There  is  not  lacking,  happily,  evidence  that  each  step  has 
been  taken  only  after  careful  study  of  existing  situations  and 
of  the  probable  permanency  of  the  proposed  innovation.  Par- 
ticularly marked,  of  course,  are  the  successive  steps  in  the 
direction  of  perfecting  the  relatively  new  field  of  vocational 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  review  in  detail  the  long 
period  of  vague  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  existing  institu- 
tions or  the  periods  of  study  and  propaganda.  It  is  sufficient 
now  to  note  that,  following  these,  and  after  a  period  of  success- 
ful experimentation,  there  has  arrived  the  time  of  general  ac- 
ceptance of  this  form  of  education. 

It  is  clear  that  certain  of  these  enactments  point  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  people  to  provide  educational  opportunities  more 
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generously.  While  Massachusetts  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
extent  to  which  private  benefaction  has  opened  the  way  to 
higher  educational  opportunity,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
some  form  of  co-operation  must  be  established  for  the  freer 
use  of  that  opportunity.  The  experiments  that  have  been 
authorized  through  free  scholarships  and  extension  teaching  are 
indications  that  Massachusetts  does  not  intend  to  disregard 
one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  twentieth  century 
education  in  America. 

The  legislation  that  bears  upon  the  status  of  the  teacher  will 
be  noted  chiefly  for  its  relation  to  her  material  and  economic 
condition.  Good  effects  of  this  legislation  on  her  professional 
status,  and  particularly  on  her  efficiency,  cannot  be  lacking. 
The  protection  afforded  by  a  reasonable  tenure,  and  the  sense 
of  security  that  results  from  old-age  provision,  undoubtedly 
make  for  the  increased  happiness,  and,  hence,  the  increased  value 
of  the  teacher  during  her  period  of  service.  Moreover,  this 
legislation  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  regard  with  which 
the  people  are  holding  a  group  of  public  servants  not  always 
hitherto  carefully  considered  as  to  their  material  rewards. 
There  is,  however,  a  singular  disregard  in  the  Massachusetts 
statutes  of  the  professional  requirements  made  of  teachers  in 
practically  all  of  the  other  States.  It  cannot  escape  notice  that 
a  State  which  affords  protection  against  incompetence  in  the 
widest  possible  range  of  occupations,  including  both  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  trades,  still  makes  practically  no  restrictions  as 
to  those  who  are  to  be  given  responsibility  in  the  training  of 
children. 

While  those  laws  that  directly  affect  superintendents  of 
schools  may  appear  to  be  of  relatively  minor  importance,  yet 
upon  analysis  it  is  clear  they  are  not  to  be  so  regarded.  The 
office  of  the  school  administrator  is  a  vital  force  in  the  entire 
system.  If  it  is  permitted  to  be  weakened  by  the  removal  of 
responsibility,  or  if  it  be  endangered  by  sudden  and  irresponsible 
agitation  or  attack,  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  subtle  manipulation 
for  selfish  political  or  partisan  ends,  then  disaster  awaits  in 
some  measure  all  the  parts  of  the  system  which  the  office 
touches.  Therefore,  the  legislation  of  these  recent  years  which 
aims  to  lift  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to 
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invest  it  with  responsibility  commensurate  with  its  real  im- 
portance, may  well  be  regarded  as  of  primary  importance  not 
only  to  the  office  itself  but  to  the  schools  it  administers. 

Activities  of  the  Staff  of  the  Board. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  tendencies  of  American  education  at 
present  is  that  in  the  direction  of  State  control.  This  is  not, 
as  it  may  sometimes  appear,  the  result  of  the  desire  of  the 
State  Office  of  education  to  extend  its  authority.  It  is  rather 
the  result  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  make  use  of  the  State 
Office  for  giving  expression  to  such  of  their  plans  as  have  come 
to  stand  as  of  State-wide  application.  This  tendency  to  place 
increasing  power  in  the  State  Office  is,  indeed,  so  strong  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  Legislatures  to  place  on  such  offices 
responsibilities  unaccompanied  by  adequate  means  for  their 
proper  discharge. 

There  would  be  few  to  dispute  the  contention  that  the  State 
is  the  educational  unit  and  primarily  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  standards  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children.  These  standards  are  already  definitely 
fixed  in  Massachusetts  in  such  matters  as  the  length  of  the 
school  year,  the  period  of  compulsory  schooling,  the  range  of 
school  courses,  the  provision  of  school  materials,  and,  under 
some  conditions,  certain  extended  privileges,  as,  for  example, 
evening  schools.  Many  recognize  that  compulsory  education 
laws,  enacted  by  the  State,  place  upon  the  State  the  obligation 
of  protecting  children  against  inferior  instruction  or  insanitary 
and  unfit  school  buildings.  This  recognition  will  eventually 
bring  about  some  means  of  enforcing  State-wide  standards  and 
of  making  the  resources  of  the  State  available  for  their  support. 

Moreover,  there  are  bound  to  exist  problems  of  a  special 
kind,  such  as  the  training  of  defectives  and  other  special  classes 
that  can  be  effectively  dealt  with  only  by  the  State.  In  com- 
mon with  other  States,  Massachusetts  has  followed  to  some 
extent  the  policy  of  co-operating,  through  State  aid  and  encour- 
agement, in  the  forwarding  of  those  projected  improvements 
that  are  accepted  as  wise,  but  are  difficult  of  initiation  on 
local  support  alone.  A  measure  of  State  control  is  admitted  as 
necessary  and  proper  in  any  co-operation  of  this  sort. 
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Granting,  however,  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  means  of 
enforcing  such  standards  as  the  people  of  the  State  generally 
agree  upon,  and  of  carrying  forward  the  special  activities  that 
local  communities  cannot  successfully  provide  for,  there  remains 
the  fact  that  local  initiative  based  upon  local  interest  must  be 
the  really  vital  force  in  school  improvement.  While  the  State 
may  well  undertake  to  maintain  a  level  of  educational  efficiency 
for  generally  accepted  activities  (seeing  that  no  community  by 
reason  of  poverty,  indifference  or  neglect  suffers  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  to  obtain),  yet,  in  the  main,  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate to  attempt  to  remove  from  the  local  town  or  city 
responsibilities  that  it  can  appropriately  and  successfully  bear. 

Massachusetts  will  not  disregard  either  its  own  experience  or 
the  significant  tendencies  of  American  education  in  further 
perfecting  a  policy  of  wise  State  administration,  including 
certain  features  of  control.  The  commissioner  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  Massachusetts  State  Office  of  Education  has  done 
and  will  do,  its  most  effective  work  not  upon  the  basis  of  a 
policy  of  State  control  or  of  bureaucratic  authority.  From  the 
time  of  its  establishment  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  has  been  an  effective  instrument  of  the  towns  and 
cities;  used  by  them  through  the  studies  it  has  made,  the 
reports  it  has  issued,  and  the  disinterested  advice  it  has  been 
prepared  to  give.  The  commissioner,  while  realizing  the  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  the  State  as  a  responsible  unit,  foresees  that 
the  finest  type  of  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  State  Office  is 
implied  in  its  historic  precedents. 

The  recent  activities  of  the  Board  are  reported  elsewhere  by 
the  Board  and,  in  detail,  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  While 
the  commissioner  finds  it  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these 
in  detail  at  this  time,  he  hopes  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  in- 
appropriate for  him  to  declare  his  faith  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  has  been  undertaken,  and  particularly  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  devoted  attitude  of  his  associates  in  its  promotion. 

Of  the  newer  activities  involved  in  industrial  education,  the 
placement  of  teachers  and  university  extension,  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  methods  of  their  conduct  have  been  so  care- 
fully projected  that  few,  if  any,  fundamental  changes  seem 
likely  to  be  required. 
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The  administration  of  the  various  activities  of  the  executive 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  described  somewhat 
in  detail  in  Section  III.  of  this  report.  The  description  under- 
takes to  outline  more  particularly  the  recent  developments  of 
these  activities,  and  is  a  digest  of  reports  made  by  its  mem- 
bers. On  this  work  in  its  established  relations  the  commis- 
sioner will  not  comment  at  this  time.  Of  the  two  most  recent 
undertakings,  however,  he  desires  to  speak  briefly. 

The  establishment  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau 
marks  the  accomplishment  of  a  new  relationship  between  the 
State  Office  of  Education  and  the  teaching  force  of  the  State. 
Probably  in  the  inauguration  of  this  department,  Massachu- 
setts has  undertaken  one  of  the  most  serious  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  the  placement  of  teachers  that  has  been  attempted 
through  State  auspices.  From  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  it  seems  clear  that  it  has  established  itself  fully  in 
the  confidence  of  the  persons  for  whose  service  it  was  created. 

In  the  Department  of  University  Extension  the  commis- 
sioner sees  a  significant  and  promising  undertaking.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  department  is  directly  in  line  with  a  distinct 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  extending  widely  all  kinds  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  To  be  sure,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
studying  most  carefully  every  undertaking  that  may  be  the 
outgrowth  of  it.  Particularly  in  a  field  whose  limits  are  not 
easily  bound,  there  is  clanger  of  costly  experimentation  that 
would  yield  only  temporary  results,  or  those  not  commensurate 
with  the  expenditure  involved.  An  analysis  of  the  activities 
of  the  Extension  Department  already  undertaken  indicates  the 
work  it  can  first  undertake  with  largest  likelihood  of  service  to 
the  Commonwealth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  figures  showing 
enrollment  in  courses,  or  in  the  demands  for  enrollment,  to 
indicate  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  intend  to 
profit  by  correspondence  instruction,  with  a  purpose  of  pursuing 
college  courses,  particularly  with  the  aim  of  securing  credits  for 
work  of  collegiate  grade.  Extension  teaching  seems  likely,  in 
Massachusetts  as  in  all  other  states  where  it  has  been  under- 
taken, to  be  chiefly  valuable  to  those  persons  who,  already  en- 
gaged in  some  occupation,  desire  the  means  of  increasing  their 
equipment  for  that  work,  or  for  securing  such  training  as  will 
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enable  them  to  enter  some  other  occupation,  or  for  the  pursuit 
of  some  cultural  object.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
department  will  render  for  the  present,  at  least,  its  most  effec- 
tive service  to  the  Commonwealth  by  studying  carefully  the 
major  needs  as  reflected  in  the  requests  of  those  who  seek  cor- 
respondence instruction,  and  of  expending  its  resources  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  demands.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  establish  the  department  or  to  carry 
forward  its  work  on  the  basis  of  any  theory  unsupported  by 
actually  existing  conditions. 

University  extension  in  other  states  has  not  radically  differed 
in  practice  from  that  which  seems  already  to  be  indicated  as  the 
major  task  for  Massachusetts.  Possibly  the  term  "university'' 
is  somewhat  a  misnomer,  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  university  extension  has  chiefly  to  do  with  collegiate 
courses.  In  so  far  as  the  term  applies  to  the  releasing  of  the 
facilities  of  education  to  the  more  universal  demands  of  the 
people,  it  has  justification.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the 
term  "educational  extension"  would  be  one  less  likely  to  be 
misinterpreted  or  misunderstood.  As  a  medium  for  utilizing 
the  instructional  forces  of  all  of  our  institutions  in  a  co-op- 
eration of  educational  effort,  the  Extension  Department  has  a 
supremely  good  opportunity.  The  commissioner  believes  that 
the  success  of  the  extension  service  in  the  future  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  make  effective  use  of 
this  service  in  the  extension  of  educational  privilege  to  those 
who,  for  various  reasons,  can  no  longer  look  to  established 
institutions  for  their  educational  stimulus. 

Agencies  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
The  historic  policy  of  the  normal  schools  has  been  to  rep- 
resent the  best  in  current  pedagogical  thought,  never  in  ad- 
vance in  its  practice  to  the  point  of  exploitation,  but  always 
sanely  experimental.  In  so  far  as  clear  thinking,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  first-hand  knowledge  of  existing  and  proposed  public 
school  organization  can  bring  it  about,  it  is  one  task  of  the 
normal  schools  to  anticipate  needs  and  train  teachers  able 
satisfactorily  to  meet  them.  In  schools  of  observation  and 
practice   under  its    control  the  normal   school   seeks  to  bring 
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about  conditions  that  may  serve  to  present  to  prospective 
teachers  the  best  practices,  through  participation  in  them. 

Many  educators  are  convinced  that  the  common  elements  in 
the  education  of  children  up  to  about  twelve  years  of  age  (the 
first  six  grades)  are  so  well  recognized,  and  that  effective 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  so  clearly  formulated  that  this 
may  well  be  called  the  elementary  school  period.  The  educa- 
tional process  for  children  in  this  stage  of  development  is 
relatively  simple,  the  subject-matter  is  elementary,  and  teachers 
can  be  well  trained  to  direct  all  of  the  school-room  work. 

Substantial  differences  are  recognized,  however,  as  necessary 
in  the  education  of  children  of  the  ages  from  twelve  to  sixteen. 
Most  educators  in  public  school  work  are  convinced  that  we 
need  (a)  more  varied  opportunities,  (6)  a  new  formulation  of 
materials  to  study,  (c)  new  or  greatly  modified  methods,  (d) 
a  school  organization  with  more  comprehensive  aims,  (e)  a 
different  grouping  of  pupils. 

A  variety  of  names  have  been  applied  to  the  proposed  or- 
ganization for  accomplishing  these  purposes.  Among  these 
are  reorganized  courses,  the  intermediate  school,  the  junior 
high  school.  In  some  places  it  has  been  proposed  to  leave 
the  high  school  as  it  is,  a  four-year  course,  and  let  the  new 
agency  deal  with  the  pupils  now  cared  for  by  grades  7  and  8. 
In  others,  it  is  suggested  that  the  new  agency  should  deal  with 
children  now  in  grades  7,  8  and  the  first  year  in  high  school. 
Local  conditions  will  doubtless  be  the  determining  factor  for  a 
long  time,  but  the  new  type  of  school  represents  either  a  two  or 
three  years'  course. 

In  making  plans  for  the  new  type  of  school,  superintendents 
have,  as  a  rule,  assumed  that  the  teachers  shall  be  depart- 
mental teachers.  Realizing  the  need  for  adequately  trained 
teachers  in  special  subjects,  provision  has  been  made  for 
organizing  new  types  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  superintendents  will  find 
in  reasonable  numbers  trained  teachers  for  the  following  groups 
of  special  subjects :  — 

1.  Teachers  of  practical  arts,  Fitchburg  Normal  School. 

2.  Teachers  of  household  arts,  Framingham  Normal  School. 

3.  Teachers  of  commercial  arts,  Salem  Normal  School. 
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4.  Teachers  of  drawing,  Normal  Art  School. 

5.  Teachers  of  music,  Lowell  Normal  School. 

The  commissioner  finds  that  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  training  departmental  teachers  of 
academic  subjects  for  the  reorganized  upper  grades.  It  is  clear 
that  the  new  type  of  organization  will  call  for  teachers  for  the 
following  subjects:  — 

1.  The  various  branches  of  English  expression. 

2.  English  literature. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  Hygiene. 

5.  Practical  science. 

6.  American  history. 

7.  Elementary  social  science  and  civics. 

8.  Mathematics:  arithmetic  and  possibly  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry. 

9.  In  some  cases  a  foreign  language. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  normal  school  is  not  to  train 
teachers  of  foreign  languages,  but  in  the  other  subjects  it  is 
believed  that  training  courses  can  be  organized  effectively  if  a 
satisfactory  grouping  could  be  arranged.  Through  the  normal 
schools  certain  definite  experiments  have  been  begun  in  an 
attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions  among  others :  — 

1.  In  view  of  the  probable  increasing  emphasis  on  physical 
education  and  related  hygiene  in  the  new  type  of  school  organ- 
ization, what  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  through  the  normal 
schools,  in  training  teachers  of  these  subjects? 

2.  Is  it  desirable  that  one  or  more  normal  schools  should 
endeavor  to  prepare  departmental  teachers  for  science  in  upper 
grades,  and  since  this  subject  will  not,  as  a  rule,  occupy  the  full 
time  of  a  teacher,  what  other  subjects  should  be  grouped  with 
it  so  that  effective  training  may  be  given? 

3.  What  are  the  normal  groupings  of  subjects  in  which  de- 
partmental instruction  should  be  given  in  the  new  type  of 
school,  and  for  which  specific  training  should  be  given  in  the 
normal  schools?  For  example,  is  it  better  that  English  expres- 
sion, English  literature  and  history  should  constitute  one  group, 
and  geography,  arithmetic  and  hygiene  another? 
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In  trying  to  establish  these  groupings  it  is  believed  that 
effective  training  courses  cannot  be  organized  to  prepare  teach- 
ers to  teach  all  these  subjects  so  as  to  satisfy  the  efficiency 
demands  that  will  come  out  of  the  new  type  of  organization, 
and  it  is  further  believed  that  it  is  undesirable  for  the  normal 
school  to  try  to  meet  every  variable  demand  for  teachers,  with 
unusual  groupings  of  studies,  which  a  temporary  local  condition 
may  seem  to  make  necessary. 

At  this  time  definite  answers  to  these  and  many  similar 
questions  cannot  be  given,  but  there  is  the  very  evident  in- 
tention that  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  shall  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  by  training  teachers  not  only  for 
teaching  new  subjects,  but  for  more  effectively  teaching  those 
subjects  which  are  recognized  as  necessary  in  modern  pre-high- 
school  education. 

The  commissioner  would  record  his  conviction  that  of  all 
parts  of  the  school  system  the  normal  schools  represent  the 
most  important.  Upon  them  not  only  devolves  the  duty  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  accepted  tasks  of  the  schools,  but 
they  must  likewise  be  held  chiefly  responsible  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  schools  of  the  State  along  lines  of  safe  progress. 

Conditions  affecting   Reorganization   of   Massachusetts 

Schools. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  the  public  schools  are  rapidly 
undergoing  reorganization.  Experiments  are  everywhere  being 
tried  for  the  purpose  of  better  adjusting  methods,  courses  and 
programs  to  the  demands  of  present  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. 

The  ideal  of  common  school  education  has  not  changed. 
Now,  as  always,  it  is  the  desire  of  parents  and  educators  that 
children  should  come  from  the  common  schools  resourceful, 
self-directive,  and  with  good  habits  established.  Fundamen- 
tally, the  common  school  stands  in  the  thinking  of  the  people  as 
an  institution  that  ought  to  be  kept  quite  free  for  utilizing 
such  agencies  as  it  may  possess  to  aid  the  child  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  powers.  Especially, 
the   common    school    has    in    public    opinion    a    very  definite 
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purpose, — that  of  giving  to  the  child  the  rudiments  of  his 
education. 

It  is  not  mere  adherence  to  a  tradition  that  leads  to  the  in- 
sistence of  the  public  that  the  "three  R's"  be  thoroughly 
taught.  The  subjects  so  designated  are  the  tools  which  the 
child  must  possess.  Those  who  administer  and  teach  the  com- 
mon schools,  therefore,  do  well  to  recognize  that  only  upon  the 
condition  of  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this  primary 
task  will  there  be  any  ready  consent  to  further  undertakings. 

Reorganization,  therefore,  is  not  affecting  elementary  educa- 
tion with  respect  to  its  aim.  But  there  is  a  very  distinct  effort 
to  indicate  the  time  that  should  be  set  apart  for  the  comple- 
tion of  its  work,  and  to  discover  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
ways  its  offerings  may  be  used  to  establish  sound  mental  habits 
and  to  create  in  the  child  an  interest  in  those  things  that  make 
for  general  intelligence. 

The  general  aims  of  secondary  education,  while  they  have 
offered  courses  quite  different  from  those  of  the  common 
schools,  have  not  until  within  recent  years  radically  differed, 
save  in  scope,  from  the  general  aims  of  the  common  schools, 
except,  of  course,  that  the  secondary  school  has  always  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  right  form  of 
approach  to  collegiate  education.  The  other  aims  of  secondary 
education  have  been  rather  vague  and  indistinct.  Within  a 
few  years,  however,  there  have  been  increasing  demands  that 
secondary  education  should  provide  avenues  of  approach  to 
certain  fields  of  activity.  As  over  against  preparation  for 
college,  the  general  terms  "preparation  for  life"  and  "prepara- 
tion for  practical  efficiency"  have  been  used  in  connection  with 
courses  for  those  students  who  are  not  planning  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Consequently,  secondary  education  is  now  peculiarly 
the  center  of  the  reorganization  that  is,  to  some  extent,  affect- 
ing all  educational  institutions. 

Within  the  very  recent  past  intensive  study  of  the  secondary 
school  field  and  its  contiguous  territory  has  brought  about 
various  experiments.  These  experiments  generally  are  based 
upon  the  following  propositions:  — 

First.  —  That  educational  activity  should  be  based  upon 
the  principle  of  development,  and  the  fact  that  development 
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of  the  mental  powers  must  be  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  laws  that  regulate  their  growth.  It  is  illogical  to  attempt 
to  make  use  of  courses  or  methods  that  are  not  adapted  to  the 
stage  of  development  during  which  an  institution  has  to  do 
with  the  pupil.  Consequently,  there  is  a  searching  scrutiny, 
not  only  of  the  secondary  school  itself,  but  of  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  and  of  the  first  college  years,  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  subjects  and  methods  employed  there  are  clearly  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  youth  who  come  within  the 
influence  of  those  years. 

Second.  —  That  education  of  the  right  kind  will  adjust  satis- 
factorily the  individual  to  his  environment.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that,  in  the  long  run,  education  will  prove  its  benefits 
both  in  what  it  will  do  in  bringing  the  individual  into  right 
relationships  to  his  environment,  and  in  what  it  will  do,  through 
the  activity  of  the  individual,  to  improve  the  general  environ- 
ment of  humankind.  This  twofold  object  is  to  be  achieved 
through  a  study  of  the  needs,  tastes  and  capacities  of  the 
individual  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment on  the  other.  The  secondary  school  period,  dealing 
with  increasing  numbers  of  youth  who  are  close  to  the  entering 
point  of  their  life  work,  must  not  neglect  any  opportunity  to 
perfect  this  adjustment.  It  can  well  afford  to  eliminate  any- 
thing which  is  purely  incidental,  if  by  the  elimination  some 
more  direct  contribution  can  be  made.  Consequently,  second- 
ary education  is  being  very  closely  examined  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  is  being  utilized  to  the  most  effective  results  as  an 
instrument  of  adjustment.  This  study  in  itself  has  raised 
innumerable  questions  of  relative  values,  and  has  already 
called  into  question  time-honored  precedents  and  traditions. 
To  preserve  the  correct  balance  between  the  radical  innova- 
tion that  presses  for  recognition  and  the  tradition  of  appar- 
ently established  value  is  not  the  least  of  the  tasks  that  have 
recently  been  imposed  upon  secondary  education. 

Third.  —  That  the  school  should  definitely  prepare  the  in- 
dividual for  the  efficient  discharge  of  a  specific  set  of  duties. 
Those  who  have  properly  desired  that  the  schools  should  play 
a  larger  part  in  perfecting  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to 
his  environment  have,  by  no  means,  been  content  with  general- 
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izations.  It  has  been  inevitable  that  there  should  come  the 
concrete  demand  for  the  preparation  of  the  individual  for  some 
specific  occupation.  This  demand,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
certain  conditions,  has  been  met  through  the  establishment  of 
vocational  schools.  However,  there  remain  the  large  numbers 
of  the  youth  who  do  not  make  an  early  choice  of  a  vocation, 
and  who  go  on  into  the  secondary  schools,  delaying  a  little 
their  decision.  The  secondary  school  situation,  however,  re- 
flects clearly  enough  that  the  decision  has  been  only  delayed, 
and  that  the  secondary  school  itself  comes  to  be  the  institution 
wherein  the  youth  is  facing  and  trying  to  solve  the  perplexing 
problem  of  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  Hence,  there  have  come 
into  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools  courses  in  practical  arts, 
commercial  branches  and  others  with  definite  goals,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  courses  offered  in  these  schools  have  come 
under  study  and  frequent  readaptation,  so  that  they  might 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  solution  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lem of  youth,  —  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

Fourth.  —  That  there  should  be  retained  among  the  people 
certain  values  that  have  always  been  highly  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  an  enlightened  civilization.  Few  would  seriously  contend 
that  there  can  safely  be  disregarded,  in  modern  education, 
those  contributions  that  have  been  made,  through  all  the  ages 
and  by  all  peoples,  to  the  development  of  our  institutions  as 
they  stand.  Thus  it  is  that  discussion  of  new  and  pressing 
problems  has  not,  by  any  means,  eliminated  the  belief  that 
so-called  cultural  values  must  remain  largely  represented  in 
secondary  education. 

All  these  considerations  have  resulted  in  various  experiments 
of  school  organization.  Massachusetts  repeats  its  history  in 
having  again  become  a  fertile  field  for  the  testing  of  the 
means  by  which  an  American  system  of  education  may  be 
finally  evolved. 

Of  course,  the  task  of  reorganizing  public  education  becomes 
complicated,  because  social  and  economic  conditions  in  an  in- 
dustrial state  do  not  remain  static  for  any  considerable  period. 
It  is,  however,  a  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  elements 
of  flux  that  so  strongly  prevail  in  American  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  are  likewise  found  active  in  American  educational 
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institutions.  The  commissioner  believes  that  the  secondary 
school  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  will  not 
find  its  place  as  a  narrow  institution  for  a  selected  group  of 
pupils.  It  is  likely  rather  to  be  the  most  effective  of  all  our 
institutions  in  raising  the  level  of  democracy,  both  social  and 
industrial. 


Certain  Obvious  Problems  of  Outstanding  Interest. 

While  the  commissioner  is  not  as  yet  prepared  to  state  in  de- 
tail any  measures  for  meeting  certain  apparent  needs,  yet  these 
are  so  obvious  in  their  outstanding  importance  that  he  believes 
he  would  not  be  justified  in  deferring  his  mention  of  them.  The 
circumstances  which  create  these  needs  have  not  been  without 
the  serious  study  of  the  Board  and  of  citizens.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  them  by  exhaustive  reports.  Legislative 
action  has  not  yet  resulted,  and  until  such  action  is  taken  the 
commissioner  believes  that  these  problems  should  be  continu- 
ously kept  before  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

Three  problems  of  educational  organization,  much  discussed 
in  Massachusetts  in  recent  years,  require  consideration  and 
action. 

1.  Adoption  of  an  equitable  plan  for  more  nearly  equalizing 
educational  opportunities  and  costs  throughout  the  State. 

2.  Formulation  of  a  coherent  State  policy  in  educating  and 
training  defective,  delinquent  and  subnormal  children. 

3.  Extension  of  opportunity,  and  more  effective  agencies  for 
immigrant  education. 

1.     Equalizing  Educational  Opportunities  and  Costs. 

This  subject  has  received  considerable  public  support,  and 
a  number  of  bills  looking  toward  a  general  tax  for  State  support 
of  schools  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Apparently 
these  bills  have  failed  to  pass  largely  because  of  objection  to 
the  proposed  methods  of  distribution  of  revenue  derived  from 
such  tax.  In  short,  while  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  State  may  in  justice  contribute  larger  sums  for 
equalizing  educational  opportunity  and  costs,  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  found.     It  is  not  the 
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present  purpose  to  propose  a  complete  solution,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  the  need  and  to  urge  continued  attention  to  it. 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  from  which  returns  are  listed 
in  the  1914  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts  contributes  the  highest  per  cent,  for  the 
support  of  schools  from  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation  (96.37), 
and  the  very  smallest  from  the  proceeds  of  State  taxation  (.99) ; 
and  yet  there  are  probably  few  States  in  which  greater  varia- 
tions in  available  taxable  resources  are  found.  For  example, 
while  the  State  average  of  taxable  property  per  unit  of  mem- 
bership in  the  public  schools  is  about  $8,500,  there  are  com- 
munities having  a  valuation  per  pupil  in  average  membership 
of  four,  five,  and  even  six  and  one-half,  times  as  much,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  communities 
having  less  than  one  fourth  as  much  per  pupil,  running  down 
to  a  few  communities  with  valuation  amounting  to  one  seventh 
of  the  State  average.  The  ability  of  some  communities  to 
support  public  education,  measured  in  terms  of  valuation  per 
pupil,  in  the  last-named  group  is  approximately  one  forty-fifth 
of  that  of  the  richest  community.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  known, 
maintained  by  anybody  that  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  — 
the  contributions  made  by  the  State  to  the  salaries  of  union 
superintendents,  and  the  tuition  and  transportation  of  high 
school  pupils  —  constitutes  a  sufficient  equalization  fund,  nor 
one  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  State's  educational  need 
or  the  State's  ability  to  provide  educational  opportunities. 

The  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  in  1914  urged 
important  extension  of  educational  opportunity  in  which  the 
State  should  share  the  cost,  and  stated :  — 

The  Commission  considered  the  conditions  involved  in  any  suggestion 
for  increased  expenditure.  Unquestionably  municipal,  county  and  State 
expenditures  —  most  of  them  necessary,  many  of  them  inevitable,  some  of 
them  inadequate  —  have  reached  a  point  where  there  must  be  a  halt  in 
progress  or  else  a  reorganization  of  our  archaic  system  of  taxation. 

In  two  reports  required  by  the  Legislature  (1913  and  1915) 
the  Board  of  Education  has  made  this  statement  regarding  its 
position  in  the  matter  of  an  extension  of  State  aid  to  public 
schools :  — 
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The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  sound  educational  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Commonwealth,  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  requires  that  a  number  of 
towns  and  cities,  not  now  in  receipt  of  financial  assistance  for  the  support 
of  public  education,  should  be  so  assisted,  if  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth  permit  the  necessary  expenditures  for  that  purpose.  The 
Board  recognizes  that  there  are  involved,  in  proposals  for  further  substan- 
tial contributions  by  the  State  to  the  support  of  public  education,  funda- 
mental questions  of  State  fiscal  policy  not  within  its  purview.  The  Board 
is  convinced  that  the  practice  of  other  States  and  countries,  in  distributing 
the  cost  of  supporting  public  education  between  the  local  community  and 
the  State  or  Nation,  is  sound  in  principle  and  has  produced  good  results,  in 
that  through  State  supervision  higher  standards  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  and  poorer  communities  have  been  enabled  to  offer  better 
educational  facilities.  No  sacrifice  of  local  interest  need  be  involved. 
The  Board  refers  the  entire  subject  to  the  General  Court  as  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

Massachusetts  statesmanship  will  not  tolerate  as  a  permanent 
policy  a  choice  between  no  "progress"  or  a  reform  in  an 
"archaic  system  of  taxation."  Indeed,  it  appears  that  Massa- 
chusetts is  taking  an  important  step  forward  by  its  new  taxa- 
tion system,  becoming  effective  in  1917,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  the  discussion  of  distribution,  that  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  State  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

2.  Education  of  Subnormal  Children. 
The  education  of  subnormal  children  in  this  State  has 
scarcely  received  the  attention  in  recent  years  that  it  deserves, 
although  important  studies  and  recommendations  have  been 
made  by  the  Board.  As  has  been  stated  before,  Massachusetts 
is  contributing  to  private  institutions  training  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  to  some  degree  the  crippled,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  policy  of  State  support  and  supervision,  and  little  realiza- 
tion of  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  problem  or  the  possibilities 
of  training.  It  is  time  that  knowledge,  experience  and  insight, 
now  existing  but  scattered,  should  be  focussed  upon  a  problem 
becoming  more  and  more  serious  every  year.  Important  con- 
siderations affecting  social  welfare  are  at  stake.  The  first  step 
is  to  take  account  of  stock  by  finding  out  what  we  are  ac- 
complishing and  what  we  are  failing  to  accomplish;    the  num- 
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ber  we  are  reaching,  the  number  we  are  not  reaching;  how 
efficiently  we  are  training  those  we  reach  by  existing  institu- 
tions, and  the  possibilities  for  future  development.  The  ideal 
of  resourceful,  self-directing  citizenship  can  never  be  reached 
until  those  of  our  fellows  who  labor  under  physical  or  other 
handicap  are  trained  to  such  a  degree  as  may  be  possible  to  be 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting;  and  some  measures  of  effec- 
tive control  are  devised  for  those  who  cannot  be  trained  to 
live  as  productive  social  units. 

3.  Extension  of  Opportunity,  specifically  for  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation. 
Nearly  three  years  ago  a  survey  of  commanding  interest  and 
of  great  value  on  immigrant  conditions  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature.  This  report  gave  due  weight  to  education  as  a 
force  in  Americanizing  the  immigrant.  The  opening  paragraph 
of  the  chapter  on  education  is  as  follows :  — 

Education  is  and  must  always  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  many  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  that  come  with  a  highly 
complex  population.  Only  by  education  can  immigrant  children  repre- 
senting every  nationality  and  every  grade  of  social  development  be  pre- 
pared for  equal  participation  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  For  the 
most  part,  only  through  special  instruction  in  the  evening  schools  can  the 
adult  immigrant  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  English,  to  supplement 
his  inadequate  training  and  to  prepare  for  naturalization. 

This  most  thorough  and  careful  study  of  existing  conditions, 
made  by  people  fully  conversant  with  Massachusetts  methods, 
resources  and  traditions  in  education,  stated  definite  and 
weighty  conclusions,  several  of  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  — 

(a)  The  State  is  peculiarly  an  interested  party  in  the  case  of 
immigrants  soon  to  become  citizens. 

(6)  Special  training  in  addition  to  regular  education  of  chil- 
dren must  be  provided. 

(c)  The  immigrant  moves  from  place  to  place,  as  conditions 
in  the  labor  market  make  necessary.  It  is  unfair  to  make  his 
first  place  of  residence  pay  the  entire  expense  of  his  education. 

(d)  Local  communities  are  unable  to  bear  the  entire  expense. 
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(e)  The  State's  share  in  the  expense  should  be  dependent,  in 
a  measure,  upon  the  local  taxation  rate  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  local  public  schools. 

(/)  Since  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  arrive  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  educational  opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  them  at  those  seasons,  as  well  as  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  as  is  customary. 

(g)  Schools  or  classes  for  immigrants,  supported  jointly  by 
State  and  community,  should  be  established  and  maintained 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
should  have  authority  to  approve  such  schools  as  to  location, 
organization,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction  and  expenditure  of  money. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  one  has  attempted  to  disprove  the 
essential  soundness  of  these  conclusions,  but  no  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  render  them  effective.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  local 
resources  permit,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  immigrant  educa- 
tion as  stated  by  the  Commission  can  be  made  partially  effec- 
tive by  a  reorganization  of  evening  school  work.  School  super- 
intendents, committees  and  taxpayers,  keenly  realizing  the 
importance  of  this  problem,  and  addressing  themselves  more 
seriously  to  the  means  of  its  solution,  can  at  once  greatly  im- 
prove the  facilities  already  available. 

In  Conclusion. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  institution  of  the 
school  a  large  measure  of  results  in  education.  There  is  often 
a  failure  to  appreciate  both  the  educational  power  and  the 
educational- responsibility  of  other  agencies. 

The  child  is  educated  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  by  the  school. 
He  is  likewise  educated  by  the  home,  by  his  tasks,  occupation 
and  play,  by  the  community  life  and  by  all  social  agencies,  by 
the  church,  and,  in  brief,  by  all  the  influences  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  environment.  While  important  within  its  field, 
the  school  may  be  a  relatively  minor  factor  in  the  making  of 
the  full-grown  man. 

The  school,  however,  must  both  affect  these  other  agencies 
and  be  affected  by  them.  In  simpler  days  schooling  could  well 
be  a  relatively  simple  matter;    children  commonly  had  a  wide 
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range  of  contacts  with  their  environment  not  accessible  to-day 
in  crowded  cities  and  flat  dwellings.  Most  homes  were,  far 
more  than  now,  engaged  in  the  production  of  food,  clothing  and 
the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  In  all  the  operations  involved 
children  had  a  part.  They  worked  with  their  elders;  they  at- 
tended the  same  social  functions;  they  had  the  same  amuse- 
ment opportunities.  Long  before  they  could  vote  they  went 
to  town  meetings.  They  read  the  same  books  and  papers,  and 
heard  their  contents  discussed.  All  these  things  contributed 
to  the  education  of  a  generation. 

Rapidly  social  and  industrial  life  has  changed.  A  complex 
environment,  vastly  different  from  that  of  a  generation  ago,  the 
child  must  learn  to  interpret,  to  react  upon,  and  to  use  to  the 
end  of  becoming  an  effective  contributor  to  the  civilization  of 
his  own  time. 

The  school  seems  destined  to  have  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  the  process  of  helping  children  to  know  and  understand 
the  social  organism  and  to  find  their  places  in  it.  It  is  the 
institution  set  apart  by  society  to  deal  with  children  and  youth 
during  years  reserved  for  that  very  purpose. 

Over  against  this  tendency  so  to  use  the  school  there  must 
be  careful  attention  to  the  preservation  to  other  .institutions 
of  their  responsibilities  and  prerogatives.  The  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  municipality,  all  need  the  strengthen- 
ing power  of  their  own  obligations.  Education  thus  becomes  a 
co-operative  undertaking.  Doubtless  no  other  thing  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  youth  just  now  than  that  there  should  be,  in  this 
complex  modern  life,  a  quick  and  clear  recognition  by  each 
institution  of  its  own  major  task,  and  of  the  joint  responsibility 
of  all  for  carrying  forward  the  larger  purposes  of  education. 

The  commissioner  believes  that  Massachusetts  is  ready  to 
provide  and  support  all  necessary  educational  agencies  just  as 
rapidly  as  needs  can  be  demonstrated,  wise  plans  formulated, 
and  the  people  fully  informed  of  plans,  purposes  and  policies 
maintained  by  those  to  whom  it  has  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  its  educational  affairs. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  its 
staff  will  render  its  most  useful  service  by  helping  to  define 
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the  educational  needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by  assisting 
in  organizing  agencies  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  commissioner  looks  upon  the  field  of  school  administra- 
tion not  as  one  charged  with  responsibility  for  making  progress 
through  fiat.  There  is  ample  basis  for  the  belief  that  among 
the  people  are  ideals,  hopes  and  aspirations  that  afford  the  only 
real  and  safe  foundation  for  the  development  of  education  in  a 
democracy.  Upon  the  administrator  rests  the  responsibility 
for  helping  in  the  organization  of  these  towards  effective  action. 
The  commissioner's  desire  is  that  he  and  his  staff  may  success- 
fully interpret,  within  the  field  of  State  administration,  those 
forces  that  co-operatively  join  for  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  our  common  interests,  —  that  of  our 
own  growth  and  development  through  education. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT    OF    EDUCATION:    SOME  NECESSARY 
MEANS  AND  METHODS.1 

Introductory. 

1.  This  communication  is  addressed  primarily  to  those  edu- 
cators, —  teachers,  administrators,  officers  and  students  of 
education,  —  and  to  those  laymen  of  Massachusetts  who 
appreciate  the  significance  of  contemporary  efforts  directed 
toward  rendering  educational  administration  and  practice 
more  effective.  Its  findings  are  based  on  these  assumptions: 
the  broader  principles  now  determining  innovations  in  educa- 
tional practice  are  at  bottom  sound,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  a  wholesome  social  economy;  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  sharply  to  distinguish  those  matters  of  edu- 
cational improvement  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  increased 
outlay  of  money  from  those  others  that  do  not  require  addi- 
tional expenditure  but  do  require  more  effective  use  of  existing 
agencies;  and  finally,  that  the  methods  by  which  educational 
improvements  themselves  are  to  be  effected  are  even  now  under- 
going profound  modification  in  the  direction  of  more  purposeful 
and  scientific  procedure. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  tendencies  of  con- 
temporary social  economy  on  the  basis  of  approval  and  ac- 
ceptance of  which  specific  improvements  in  education  are  to  be 
undertaken :  — 

(a)  Twentieth  century  society  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
opportunities  for  more  prolonged,  more  concentrated  and 
more  purposive  education  for  all  its  members  during  their 
plastic  years. 

(6)  It  accepts  as  basal  the  general  proposition  that  we  have 
not  now  to  do  with  one  general  or  abstract  form  of  education, 
but  that  in  reality  there  are  many  specific  and  unlike  forms  of 
education,  each  directed  toward  the  realization  of  certain 
distinctive  ends,  and  that  these  ends  themselves  are  capable 
of  evaluation,  on  the  one  hand,  by  standards  based  upon  the 
capacities   of  the  individuals  affected,   and,   on  the  other,   in 

1  A  paper  submitted  by  Prof.  David  Snedden  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 
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terms  of  the  purposes  to  be  realized  through  such  education  on 
behalf  of  society. 

(c)  We  find  that  with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  sociology, 
psychology  and  the  other  contributory  sciences,  as  well  as  re- 
search in  the  field  of  education  itself,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly possible  clearly  to  define  the  educational  objectives  or 
purposes  that,  in  the  case  of  any  given  group  of  individuals, 
can  and  should  be  realized;  and  also  that  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly possible  to  study  the  most  effective  means  and 
methods  whereby  such  purposes  can  be  realized.  To  an  in- 
creasing extent  a  variety  of  the  valuable  ends  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  society  exists  —  such  as,  for  example,  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  culture,  civic  righteousness,  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  economic  well-being  and  the  like  —  are  being  in- 
cluded among  the  conscious  objectives  influential  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

2.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  number  of  the  recent  de- 
partures in  educational  practice  made  in  Massachusetts,  such 
as  the  establishment  of  State-aided  vocational  education  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  State  system  of  extension  teaching,  while 
still  in  more  or  less  experimental  stages  of  their  development 
are,  nevertheless,  now  accepted  as  being  in  accord  with  sound 
policy,  and  that  the  existing  agencies  directing  them  are  capable 
of  carrying  them  with  reasonable  rapidity  along  sound  lines  of 
evolution.  It  is  also  taken  for  granted  that  among  those 
addressed  in  this  communication  there  is  substantially  no 
disagreement  as  to  the  very  great  desirability  in  Massachusetts 
of  certain  far-reaching  administrative  changes  in  education,  the 
realization  of  which  only  awaits  the  development  of  a  sufficient 
awakening  of  public  interest  and  public  understanding.  Among 
the  changes  here  referred  to  are  these:  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  present  methods  of  supporting  public  education,  whereby 
the  State  shall  make  important  contributions  toward  the 
substantial  equalization  of  educational  advantages  among  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  while  at  the  same  time 
effecting  a  substantial  equalization  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
such  public  education;  the  development  of  a  State-wide  system 
for  the  certification  of  teachers,  whereby  minimum  standards 
of  teaching  competency  shall  be  assured  throughout  the  Com- 
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monwealth;  the  provision  of  means  whereby  the  State  can 
adequately  supervise  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  com- 
pulsory school  attendance;  provision  for  direct  State  co-opera- 
tion in  extending  and  perfecting  medical  inspection  in  public 
schools;  and  State  support  and  direction  of  •  more  extended 
education,  and  particularly  vocational  education,  for  physical 
and  mental  defectives. 

3.  Aside  from  large  and  important  issues  like  those  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  practicable  to  distinguish  in  current  educa- 
tional discussion  a  great  variety  of  proposals  and  problems, 
each  intimately  bearing  upon  some  phase  of  educational  prog- 
ress, but  also  involving  a  number  of  points  as  to  which  exist- 
ing opinion  is  not  decided.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  following :  — 

(a)  What  are  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
new  type  of  school  organization  known  as  the  junior  high 
school? 

(&)  What  should  be  the  distinctive  curricula  and  -methods  of 
instruction  in  junior  high  schools? 

(c)  By  what  means  and  methods  can  an  existing  school 
system  most  expeditiously  be  reorganized  so  as  to  include  the 
junior  high  school  for  the  education  of  children  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age? 

(d)  To  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  is  it  feasible 
to  adapt  to  Massachusetts  schools  the  vital  features  of  the 
"Gary   school   system?" 

(e)  What  are  some  of  the  immediately  practicable  steps  in 
rendering  the  offerings  of  general  education  in  the  high  school 
more  vital  and  profitable? 

(/)  What  steps  can  be  taken  toward  making  college  admis- 
sion requirements  of  such  a  nature  as  adequately  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  colleges  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  nor- 
mal freedom  of  opportunity  for  the  high  school? 

(g)  Is  it  desirable  and  practicable  that  teachers  in  rural 
and  city  schools  be  employed  on  a  twelve  months'  basis,  with 
definite  provision  for  rendering  service  outside  of  the  thirty-six 
or  forty  weeks  devoted  to  actual  teaching? 

(h)  What  are  the  practicable  means  of  providing  scholarships 
for  students  desiring  to  attend  higher  institutions  of  learning? 
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(i)  Under  what  conditions  and  to  what  extent  shall  the 
State  exercise  oversight  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  re- 
ceiving aid  from  State  funds? 

(J)  What  are  the  reasonable  aims  and  kinds  of  service  that 
can  be  expected  from  rural  school  teachers? 

(k)  By  what  means  can  education  in  public  schools  be  made 
to  contribute  more  effectively  to  the  mental  discipline  of  young 
people? 

(I)  Is  it  now  practicable  to  make  certain  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions among  various  educational  objectives  whereon  to  base 
certain  fundamental  and  unique  principles  of  method? 

Methods  of  Effecting  Improvements. 
4.  In  considering  possibilities  of  effecting  improvements  in 
one  or  more  of  the  above  fields  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
the  various  methods  by  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  changes 
and  progress  are  effected  in  education.  For  practical  purposes 
we  may  distinguish  four  classes  of  methods  under  this  head. 

(a)  Where  the  general  objectives  of  education  —  as,  for 
example,  towards  literacy,  vocational  efficiency,  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  refinement 
of  aesthetic  sensibilities,  etc.  —  have  become  incorporated  as 
uncontested  articles  of  faith  in  society,  there  will,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  take  place  an  almost  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  minor  adjustments  and  imperceptible  modifications 
in  practice,  making  ultimately  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
realization  of  these  faith  objectives.  In  social  evolution  this 
method  corresponds  to  natural  selection  and  survival  in  the 
organic  world.  This  method  of  progress  is  obviously  slow  and 
cumbersome  and  quite  lacking  in  purposeful  character.  Under 
complicated  social  conditions  much  wastefulness  of  effort  and 
slow  rate  of  advance  are  inevitable  when  reliance  is  had  chiefly 
on  this  method. 

Nevertheless,  in  very  large  part,  such  progress  as  has  been 
achieved  in  the  evolution  of  better  methods  of  teaching,  the 
sif tings  of  subject-matter  for  school  courses  and  the  like,  has 
been  accomplished  chiefly  in  this  way.  A  conspicuous  example 
is  found  in  the  improvement  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
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of  methods  of  teaching  younger  children  the  primary  school 
arts. — e.g.,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number,  etc. 

(6)  Another  method  of  progress  consists  in  the  general 
criticism  and  eventual  rejection  or  application  of  striking  new 
ideas  or  methods  projected  by  innovators.  In  all  fields  of 
social  adjustment,  where  tradition  is  not  formally  fixed,  in- 
dividuals with  initiative  and  daring  will  formulate  new  theories 
or  initiate  new  methods  of  practice  which  will  then  be  taken  up 
and  considered  by  many  other  persons  discontented  with  estab- 
lished practices  and  conventional  theories.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances these  innovators  may  also  become  experimenters  on 
a  large  scale,  although  frequently  with  poorly  organized  pro- 
cedures. The  systematic  discussion  and  criticism  of  innovators 
in  thought  or  action  eventually  leads  to  extended  modifica- 
tions of  practice  over  wide  areas.  Many  examples  of  achieving 
progress  in  education  will  readily  occur  to  any  student  of  the 
history  of  education  during  the  last  few  centuries.  Men  like 
Ptousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Horace  Mann,  Parker,  Dewey, 
\Yirt  and  others  have  projected  new  ideas  or  new  practices 
which  have  become  the  centers  for  large  and  important  changes 
in  practice  as  heretofore  existing. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  progress  in 
education,  especially  in  the  future,  will  be  effected  also  by  and 
through  experimentation  of  a  definitely  scientific  character. 
Such  experimentation  at  present  is  chiefly  found  in  connection 
with  the  more  material  adjuncts  of  education,  such  as  pertain 
to  buildings,  equipment  and  ventilation;  or  else  in  connection 
with  the  testing  of  results  and  improvements  of  method  of  pro- 
ducing certain  very  tangible  forms  of  skill,  such  as  ability  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language. 

(d)  Finally  should  be  noted,  as  a  method  promising  large 
results  under  conditions  now  existing,'  the  systematic  and  con- 
certed discussion  of  particular  problems,  coupled  with  as  ade- 
quate a  survey  and  investigation  of  their  concrete  aspects  as 
present  facilities  permit,  the  results  being  incorporated  at 
intervals  into  tentative  statements  of  findings  for  further  con- 
sideration and  of  possible  application.  This  method  contem- 
plates in  essence  the  systematic  and  concrete  interpretation 
of  experience,  and,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  the  documenta- 
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tion  of  findings  at  each  stage  in  their  development.  Examples 
of  the  application  of  this  method  will  readily  occur  to  readers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  insufficient  use  has  been  made  of  this  method 
in  recent  years  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  permanently 
valuable  results.  Its  successful  use  requires  a  degree  of  intel- 
lectual co-operation  and  a  disposition  towards  the  accumulation 
of  results  such  as  few  educators  seem  as  yet  capable  of.  Its 
use,  furthermore,  requires  consistent  and  sustained  effort  in  the 
direction  of  the  definition  of  specific  problems  and,  for  the 
moment,  the  elimination  of  all  matters  that  are  not  definitely 
pertinent  to  the  ends  in  view,  which  are,  of  course,  the  ampli- 
fication and  testing  of  knowledge  and  the  evaluation  and 
eventual  application  of  the  results  thus  obtained  to  the  modi- 
fication of  practice. 

5.  One  other  condition  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  under  existing  conditions,  namely,  a  fairly 
sharp  separation  between,  on  the  one  hand,  inquiry,  investiga- 
tion, research  and  the  systematic  methods  of  study  referred  to 
above,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  propaganda  designed  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  new  and  approved  ideas  or  to  enlist  popular 
support  for  new  practices.  The  administration  of  education 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  in  a  democracy  be  close  to  the 
people,  both  as  regards  obtaining  public  approval  of  its  policies 
and  methods,  and  also  as  regards  sources  of  revenue  for  its 
maintenance.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  universal  tempta- 
tion early  to  adopt  the  methods  of  propaganda  in  the  case  of 
new  ideas  or  proposed  practices  that  have  received  very  in- 
adequate examination  and  testing.  A  review  of  the  programs 
of  almost  all  of  our  educational  gatherings  will  convince  the 
student  that  no  satisfactory  conscious  separation  is  now  made 
of  matters  that  belong  distinctly  to  the  field  of  inquiry  from 
those  that  have  reached  the  stage  where  public  propaganda  is 
justified  and  profitable.  The  resulting  situation  is  not  only  one 
of  much  confusion  but  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  public 
skeptical  towards  all  new  proposals  and  undertakings.  In 
only  a  few  cases,  such  as  definite  investigations  made  by  com- 
mittees of  our  larger  educational  associations  or  some  small 
educational  bodies  of  a  more  scientific  character,  do  we  find  due 
regard  to  the  separation  here  indicated.    Eventually,  the  func- 
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tions  of  inquiry  and  the  functions  of  propaganda  having  been 
carefully  separated  and  delimited,  it  will  then  prove  appro- 
priate to  study  the  methods  that  should  characterize  each. 
It  will  frequently  be  found  that  one  person  is  capable  of  exer- 
cising both  functions,  but  it  will  be  necessary  that  even  he  very 
carefully  differentiates  his  efforts  so  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
fusion in  his  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  the  materials  that  he  is 
taking  up  for  purposes  of  popular  propaganda,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  clearly  recognizes  the  place  of  those  that  still 
belong  legitimately  to  the  field  of  research  and  concrete  study 
by  a  small  and  select  committee. 

Junior  High  School  Organization. 

6.  To  replace  the  present  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the 
American  elementary  school,  and  perhaps  also  to  include  the 
first  year  of  the  existing  high  school,  a  new  type  of  institu- 
tion is  being  widely  considered,  now  known  as  the  junior  high 
school.  In  its  most  complete  form  it  is  designed  that  the 
junior  high  school  —  a  central  school  to  which  pupils  may 
come  a  considerable  distance  —  shall  include  classes  for  the 
education  of  all  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  and  not  yet 
eligible  for  the  high  school,  thus  relieving  the  lower  elementary 
schools   of  retarded  pupils. 

The  junior  high  school  is  being  advocated  because  of  the 
conviction  of  many  educators  that  present  methods  of  educa- 
ting children  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age  are  almost 
hopelessly  antiquated,  and  that  decisive  improvement  cannot 
be  effected  except  through  some  different  type  of  school  organi- 
zation of  which  the  one  proposed  under  the  name  of  the  junior 
high  school  seems  to  be  the  most  promising. 

The  problems  now  demanding  close  consideration,  and  which, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  should  be  fully  studied  before  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  junior  high 
school  and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  type  of  instruction 
called  for,  are,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  profitable  educational 
results  that  may  be  expected  from  the  new  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Here  are  found  many  specific  questions  in  answering 
which  the  experience  of  other  States  could  be  drawn  upon  to 
some  extent,  and  also  much  help  could  be  obtained  from  a  close 
and  analytical  study  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  and 
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the  probable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  substitute 
proposed.  For  example,  the  junior  high  school  involves  in  its 
very  conception  the  necessity  of  an  extended  departmentalizing 
of  instruction.  Again,  the  junior  high  school  is  expected  to 
offer  opportunities  for  flexibility  of  courses.  How  far  is  this 
impracticable  under  present  conditions  of  grade  teaching,  and 
how  far  would  the  offering  of  flexible  courses  meet  the  various 
educational  needs  of  pupils?  In  a  few  States  experience  has 
already  been  had  regarding  the  value  of  special  classes  for 
retarded  pupils,  it  being  remembered  that  retardation  is  a 
serious  matter  educationally,  chiefly  as  it  affects  pupils  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age.  How  far  could  the 
increased  opportunities  for  administering  special  classes  eco- 
nomically in  junior  high  schools  contribute  materially  to  en- 
hancing the  effectiveness  of  education  of  this  class  of  pupils, 
most  of  whom  it  may  be  expected  will  cease  to  attend  any 
school  at  or  about  fourteen  years  of  age?  In  part,  answers  to 
this  question  could  be  derived  from  the  results  of  experience 
elsewhere.  Another  problem  to  be  considered  in  attempting 
to  estimate  the  probable  advantages  of  the  junior  high  school 
type  of  organization  grows  out  of  the  possibilities  of  special 
training  of  teachers  for  this  field.  Heretofore  no  very  effective 
attempts  have  been  made  to  train  teachers  for  the  education  of 
children  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  or, 
more  broadly,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  although  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  under  compulsory  school  attendance 
this  period  represents  probably  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire 
school  system.  Certainly,  a  close  analysis  of  existing  situations 
and  probable  changes  that  could  be  effected  by  the  more 
definite  training  of  teachers  for  this  purpose,  either  in  normal 
school  or  college,  would  enable  us  to  predict  in  advance  how  far, 
with  no  very  great  increase  in  expenditure,  we  could  expect 
results  of  a  much  more  satisfactory  character  than  are  pro- 
duced under  present  conditions. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  that  at  the 
present  time  could  quite  fully  be  studied  and  as  to  which 
valuable  findings  certainly  could  be  derived  through  the  efforts 
of  a  few  persons  able  and  willing  to  give  time  and  co-operative 
effort  to  this  end. 
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Junior  High  School  Curricula. 

7.  Many  educators  are  convinced  that  the  development  of 
the  junior  high  school  as  a  new  type  of  school  organization  is 
now  only  a  matter  of  informing  public  opinion  and  securing  the 
necessary  resources.  Hence,  for  these,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the 
most  important  problems  ahead  have  to  do  with  the  character 
of  the  curricula  that  shall  be  provided  in  the  junior  high  school. 
As  indicated  above,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
this  connection  is  that  of  flexibility  of  courses;  another  has  to 
do  with  the  extent  to  which  practical  arts,  such  as  gardening, 
manual  training  and  the  household  arts,  shall  be  provided  on  an 
elective  or  alternative  basis.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that 
the  junior  high  school  can  make  any  substantial  contributions 
to  vocational  education;  but  it  is  probably  important  that  its 
curricula  should  offer  as  options  a  comparatively  large  amount 
of  practical  arts  instruction,  because  of  the  known  value  of 
these  subjects  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages 
appropriate  to  the  junior  high  school  period.  What  shall  be 
the  common  and  universally  required  subjects  in  the  junior 
high  school?  This  question  is  now  peculiarly  open  to  discus- 
sion and  further  study.  Again,  how  far  is  it  likely  to  prove 
practicable  to  bring  into  the  junior  high  schpol  period  studies 
that  have  heretofore  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  high 
school,  and  perhaps  thus  shorten  by  one  year,  or  conceivably 
two  years,  the  total  course  of  instruction  required  of  young 
people  from  the  time  of  entering  school  to  the  time  of  entering 
upon  collegiate  or  professional  studies? 

Finally,  from  some  points  of  view  the  most  important  prob- 
lem of  all  concerning  junior  high  school  curricula  has  to  do  with 
the  classification  of  educational  objectives  appropriate  to  this 
period  into  two  or  more  divisions,  to  the  end  that  in  each  divi- 
sion appropriate  standards  of  learning  can  be  required.  The 
importance  of  assisting  teachers  in  determining  how  far  in  the 
teaching  of  any  particular  subject  definite  knowledge  or  skill 
should  be  a  controlling  end,  as  contrasted  with  the  attainment 
of  appreciation  and  general  insight,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Probably  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  development  of  educational 
objectives   or   purposes   into   at   least   two   distinct   classes   in 
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junior  and  senior  high  schools,  in  one  of  which  the  objects  of 
learning  shall  be  the  very  attainment  of  specific  knowledge  and 
skill,  while  in  the  other  the  controlling  purposes  shall  be  the 
kindling  of  interest,  awakening  of  appreciation  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  taste  and  general  knowledge. 

The  Transition  Stage  to  the  Junior  High  School. 
S.  Where  public  opinion  has  been  enlightened  to  the  point 
of  approving  the  substitution  of  the  junior  high  school  type  of 
organization  for  present  seventh  and  eighth  grade  instruction,  a 
number  of  problems  immediately  arise  as  to  effecting  the  neces- 
sary readjustments.  The  difficulties  encountered  here  are  anal- 
ogous to  those  met  by  builders  endeavoring  to  erect  a  new 
building  while  business  is  still  being  conducted  in  the  old  which 
it  is  designed  to  replace.  The  schools  must  be  kept  continually 
open.  Unless  the  community  is  growing  very  rapidly  the  pro- 
vision of  completely  new  buildings  and  equipment  may  be 
unwise  and  uneconomical.  There  arise  at  once  questions  of  the 
adaptation  of  old  buildings  and  the  reorganization  of  elemen- 
tary school  districts.  Most  of  the  problems  arising  in  this  con- 
nection are  capable  of  being  studied  analytically  in  the  light  of 
much  experience  now  available,  but  a  certain  concrete  effort 
in  this  direction  is  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  some  agency 
could  be  found  qualified  to  conduct  local  surveys,  the  out- 
come of  which  could  be  a  series  of  specific  recommendations 
for  temporary  and  permanent  readjustments  that  would  make 
the  junior  high  school  type  of  organization  possible. 

The  Gary  School  System. 
9.  What  is  called  in  contemporary  discussion  the  Gary  school 
system  represents  a  gigantic  educational  experiment  involving 
at  least  four  distinct  elements.  This  experiment  is  in  large 
part  one  of  those  far-reaching  innovations  which  are  found  from 
time  to  time  in  the  history  of  education,  and  which  become  the 
center  of  much  discussion  and  attempts  at  imitation,  with  the 
result  that  finally  the  more  applicable  methods,  the  validity 
of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  experiments,  have  been 
incorporated  into  educational  practice  generally. 
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The  two  chief  novel  features  of  the  Gary  school  system  con- 
sist of  (a),  a  broad  departmentalizing  of  elementary  school 
work,  the  program  of  which  contains  in  fully  developed  form 
many  of  the  newer  subjects,  such  as  physical  education,  prac- 
tical arts,  nature  study;  and  (b),  the  provision  of  a  longer 
school  day,  in  the  course  of  which  each  of  the  various  forms  of 
instruction  is  given  sufficient  time  under  the  control  of  the 
school.  These  two  features  are  interdependent;  that  is,  the 
broader  program  of  the  elementary  school  could  not  be  executed 
except  for  the  prolonged  school  day,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  longer  school  day  would  not  be  desirable  or  practicable  un- 
less a  variety  of  non-academic  activities,  such  as  physical  edu- 
cation, shopwork  and  auditorium  instruction  and  recreation 
were  included. 

Another  important  and  much-discussed  feature  of  the  Gary 
school  system  consists  in  the  multiple  use  of  all  school  facili- 
ties, including  the  duplicate  use  of  rooms,  seats  and  other 
equipment  designed  for  academic  instruction.  The  successful 
execution  of  the  Gary  plan  probably  will  not  permit  of  any 
considerable  lowering  of  the  total  cost  of  school  equipment 
necessary  for  purposes  of  instruction;  but  if  the  greatly  extended 
opportunities  for  varieties  of  education  be  taken  into  account, 
the  Gary  system  unquestionably  offers  the  most  economical 
arrangements  possible. 

In  view  of  the  enriching  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curricula  in  recent  years,  and  the  constant  efforts  of  the  more 
progressive  educators  and  social  economists  to  extend  the 
scope  and  serviceableness  of  education,  there  is  every  reason 
for  regarding  the  Gary  school  system  as  a  most  significant  and 
promising  innovation.  Hence,  the  importance  of  the  systematic 
study  of  the  numerous  special  problems  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  features  of  the  Gary  system  that 
should  now  be  incorporated  into  every  urban  school  system  at 
least,  while  there  may  be  others  which  it  can  be  expected  will 
prove  of  local  interest  only.  Nevertheless,  agencies  should  be 
brought  into  existence  for  the  systematic  study  and  dissemina- 
tion of  findings  regarding  this  innovation.  In  other  States, 
especially  New  York,  much  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  adapta- 
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tion  of  the  Gary  system  will  involve  a  number  of  special  prob- 
lems of  transition  from  old  to  new  practices.  These  also  are 
capable  of  extended  analysis  and  discussion.  It  is  the  writer's 
conviction  that  without  any  substantial  increase  of  expenditure 
over  that  now  provided  for  in  the  majority  of  Massachusetts 
towns  and  cities,  the  methods  of  the  Gary  system  could  be 
adopted  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  educational  efficiency 
of  elementary  schools  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  of  high 
schools  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  here  again  that,  before  any 
extensive  changes  are  proposed  in  any  community,  the  pro- 
ponents shall  have  in  hand  documented  data  and  findings  con- 
stituting essentially  a  prospectus  for  the  new  work.  It  is  also 
important  in  this  connection  that  the  position  or  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Gary  system  towards  the  special  forms  of  educa- 
tion should  be  carefully  studied  and  evaluated.  For  example, 
there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  Gary  system  permits  of 
some  fairly  effective  vocational  education,  while  others  are  of 
the  opinion  that  at  its  best  the  Gary  system  permits  of  only 
incidental  training  along  strictly  vocational  lines.  Some  in- 
teresting special  problems  also  arise  in  connection  with  the 
Gary  plans  of  co-operation  with  public  libraries,  of  co-opera- 
ting with  churches  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  and 
in  using  the  school  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  enforcement 
of  compulsory  attendance.  It  is  quite  probably  the  case  that 
here  also  the  methods  of  the  systematic  surveys  would  prove 
helpful  if  suitable  agencies  to  take  charge  of  these  could  be 
provided. 

The  Improvement  of  Secondary  Education. 
10.  The  entire  field  of  secondary  education  is  in  process  of 
gradual  transformation,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  is  as 
yet  very  vague  and  indeterminate.  Nevertheless,  apart  from 
the  specific  problems  of  developing  vocational  secondary  edu- 
cation there  are  a  number  of  others  of  immediate  practical 
importance,  all  now  clearly  open  to  constructive  thinking, 
documentation  of  findings  and  plans  for  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  prescriptions  in 
fields   of   mathematics   and   languages   is   now   acutely   before 
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high  school  faculties.  Many  persons  believe  that  we  should 
discontinue  all  prescriptions  of  Latin  and  mathematics,  placing 
these  subjects  substantially  on  the  same  basis  as  history  and 
the  sciences.  Naturally,  specific  problems  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  proposals  to  require  at  least  a  stated  amount  of 
instruction  within  a  given  field  while  perhaps  not  specifying 
the  particular  subject  which  must  be  taken. 

Again,  the  time  has  arrived  when  very  practical  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  introduction  into  high  school  programs 
of  at  least  two  new  subjects,  namely,  general  science  and 
community  civics.  Public  opinion  is  ready  for  this  change, 
and  educators  are  generally  convinced  of  the  value  of  these 
two  subjects  if  effective  means  for  their  teaching  can  be  devised. 
Specific  problems  here  found  have  to  do  mainly  with  methods 
of  organizing  subject-matter  suitably  for  purposes  of  instruction. 

It  is  also  well  within  the  possibilities  of  the  contemporary 
high  school,  given  some  systematic  study  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems involved,  greatly  to  improve  programs  of  physical  educa- 
tion. It  is  also  believed  by  many  educators  that  much  more 
systematic  effort  should  be  given  than  is  now  the  case  to  the 
study  of  current  events  in  high  schools,  provision  perhaps  being 
made  in  this  event  to  give  separate  treatment  of  contemporary 
events  of  a  strictly  historical  nature  and  of  contemporary 
literary  output. 

Finally,  attention  might  also  be  given  to  a  consideration  at 
the  present  time  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  and  in  what 
respects  high  school  offerings  might  be  regarded  as  strictly 
pre  vocational  in  character.  Clearly,  such  a  study  as  trigo- 
nometry could  be  regarded  as  definitely  prevocational  and  here- 
after organized  in  connection  with  standards  appropriate  to  that 
end.  It  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  Spanish  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  It  may  seriously  be  questioned  as  to  whether 
physics,  chemistry,  and,  possibly,  French  or  German  should 
not,  at  least  in  the  case  of  some  high  schools,  be  regarded  as 
prevocational  subjects.  It  is  less  likely  that  biology,  algebra 
and  any  particular  form  of  English  will  ever  be  so  regarded, 
although  some  interesting  questions  may  readily  be  proposed 
in  this  connection. 
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Of  very  large  practical  importance  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  questions:  (1)  how  far  should  a  small  high  school  go  in 
offering  modern  languages;  (2)  how  far  in  any  case  should 
pupils  be  advised  or  permitted  to  elect  modern  languages; 
and  (3)  how  far  should  pupils  be  encouraged  to  attain  a 
genuine  mastery  of  one  modern  language. 

Many  other  practical  problems  in  connection  with  pending 
readjustments  in  secondary  education  can  easily  be  formulated 
by  agencies  ready  to  promote  their  study  and  disposed  to  take 
initiative  steps  in  submitting  programs  of  possible  changes. 

College  Entrance  Requirements. 

11.  In  this  connection,  also,  constant  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  specific  problems  arising  in  connection  with  college 
admission  standards.  It  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  higher 
institutions  of  learning  have  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  select 
the  most  promising  students  for  admission  to  their  classes,  and 
also  reasonably  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  work  done  in  the 
lower  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  seriously  an 
obligation  of  the  colleges  so  to  administer  their  requirements 
in  these  regards  as  to  interfere  to  the  least  possible  extent  with 
the  work  of  the  high  schools  themselves,  more  particularly  as 
that  is  designed  for  the  majority  of  their  pupils,  who  will 
probably  not  go  to  college. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  an  excess  of  mere  complaining  di- 
rected against  the  college.  Colleges  on  their  part  have  quite 
commonly  formulated  their  requirements  with  insufficient 
regard  for  the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  lower  schools. 
The  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  a  much  broader  and  more 
constructive  policy  should  prevail.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  teaching  handicap  now  imposed  upon  secondary  schools 
by  college  admission  requirements  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
specific  prescription  of  certain  studies  that  must  be  offered,  but 
is  found  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  actual  internal  organiza- 
tion of  each  subject  of  study.  It  is  chiefly  college  admission 
requirements  that  determine  to-day  what  shall  be  taught  in 
detail  under  the  head  of  Latin,  French,  algebra,  physics, 
mediaeval  history,  English  literature,  etc.     In  effect,  the  college 
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has  decided  the  objectives  which  shall  control  in  the  offerings 
made  in  these  bodies  of  knowledge  in  the  high  school. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  question  should  be  seriously 
asked  as  to  whether  it  is  any  longer  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  college  to  administer  its  requirements  retrospec- 
tively; that  is,  by  testing  what  the  pupils  have  already 
accomplished.  It  should  surely  be  within  the  province  of 
college  pedagogy  to  administer  tests  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
probable  ability  of  the  applicants  to  do  the  work  which  lies 
ahead  in  the  college.  Of  course,  if  a  specific  subject  of  study  in 
the  high  school  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  work  that  is 
normally  offered  in  the  college,  then  the  limited  number  of 
subjects  having  this  instrumental  value  could  be  given  separate 
consideration.  However,  as  stated  in  former  reports,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  ordinary  high 
school  subjects  belong  in  this  category.  In  the  main,  then, 
higher  institutions  of  learning  should  direct  their  attention 
toward  ascertaining  whether  persons  applying  for  admission  in 
all  probability  possess  the  qualities  that  will  insure  their  success 
in  the  courses  normally  offered  by  the  college  itself.  Definite 
plans  to  this  end  are  capable  of  being  devised  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  representatives  of  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges 
working  patiently  in  the  direction  of  organizing  valuable  ex- 
perience, analyzing  the  specific  difficulties  involved,  and,  finally, 
formulating  tentative  plans  for  action.  In  this  field,  also,  a 
certain  amount  of  definite  experience  should  early  be  under- 
taken. 

The  Employment  of  Teachers  by  the  Year. 
12.  The  proposal  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts  that  all 
public  school  teachers  should  be  employed  upon  a  twelve 
months'  basis;  that  their  compensation  should  be  provided  in 
twelve  installments;  and  that  the  disposal  of  their  total  avail- 
able working  time  should  be  under  the  approval  of  the  adminis- 
trative authorities.  It  has  been  suggested  (a)  that  the  actual 
time  of  the  teacher  employed  in  teaching  classes  would  prob- 
ably not  exceed  forty  weeks  annually;  (b)  that  a  portion  of  the 
teacher's  remaining  time  might  be  definitely  assigned  to  fa- 
miliarizing herself  with  the  conditions  of  school  for  perhaps 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  school;    (c)  that  one  or 
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two  weeks  should  be  allotted  to  the  suitable  closing  up  of  the 
work  of  the  school  after  instruction  had  terminated;  and  (d) 
that  some  weeks  in  alternate  years,  perhaps,  might  be  devoted 
to  systematic  professional  study,  either  as  self-culture  or  under 
instruction. 

Naturally,  a  large  number  of  special  problems  are  here  in- 
volved. The  final  test  would  be,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  plan  upon  the  efficiency  of  school  work.  Hence,  our 
first  inquiries  should  be  directed  towards  ascertaining  whether 
such  efficiency  would  be  the  probable  result  of  the  execution  of 
the  plan.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  teachers  could  give 
to  some  form  of  educational  work  under  administrative  direc- 
tion a  substantial  portion  of  their  time  remaining  after  forty 
weeks  given  to  teaching,  we  may  ask  how  far  in  a  rural 
school,  for  example,  where  teachers  are  frequently  changed,  it 
would  be  profitable  for  the  teacher  to  be  present  one  or  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school?  It  could  be  assumed 
that  one  week  of  this  period  might  be  devoted  to  systematic 
study  of  local  school  problems  under  the  direction  of  a  super- 
intendent. Again,  how  far  would  the  school  system  profit  if 
the  teacher  were  allowed  to  remain  probably  one  week  after  the 
school  session,  and  put  her  work  and  reports  in  proper  shape 
for  her  successor,  using  this  time  also,  perhaps,  to  give  some 
special  guidance  to  pupils  undertaking  to  make  up  deficient 
work  during  the  summer  vacation? 

How  far  could  we  reasonably  expect  improvement  in  edu- 
cational practice  if,  for  example,  in  each  alternate  year  teachers 
were  expected  to  give  five  or  six  weeks  to  systematic  study  in 
summer  schools,  or  to  travel,  or  to  the  visiting  of  special  types 
of  schools  elsewhere  or  to  the  conducting  of  vacation  classes? 

A  number  of  most  important  fields  of  inquiry  have  to  do 
with  the  strain  upon  the  teachers  involved;  for  example,  how 
far  is  the  long  vacation  necessary  for  teachers  as  compared 
with  other  classes  of  workers?  Has  it  continued  merely  from 
tradition,  or  has  the  present  practice  evolved  from  an  inherent 
physical  need?  Again,  this  question  should  be  analyzed  from 
the  standpoint  of  particular  classes  of  teachers  differentiated 
as  to  sex,  age,  previous  professional  training,  ascertained  con- 
ditions of  health,  etc.,  and  perhaps  even  further  as  regards  the 
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particular  types  of  instruction  and  class  management  for  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  take  responsibility. 

The  subject  might  be  pursued  further  along  the  line  of  in- 
quiry, as  to  what  kinds  of  professional  work  should  be  pro- 
vided and  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  administrative 
control  or  oversight  exercised. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  changes  should  be  carefully 
investigated  in  city  school  support;  for  example,  would  the 
plan  here  suggested  involve  any  noticeable  increase  of  ex- 
penditure? On  the  other  hand,  might  it  not  prove  true  that  in 
rural  communities  a  very  substantial  increase  in  outlay  might 
be  necessary? 

State  Scholarships. 

13.  Underlying  the  various  arguments  urged  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  for  the  provision  of  a  free  State  uni- 
versity to  crown  the  public  school  system  is  the  fact  that 
every  year  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, fully  qualified  to  pursue  college  courses,  find  themselves 
handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  tuition  fees. 
It  is  well  known  that  tuition  fees  in  eastern  universities  have 
been  increasing  in  recent  years;  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
families  are  able  to  easily  meet  the  cost  of  providing  for  the 
living  expenses  of  sons  and  daughters  during  the  period  of 
higher  education;  and  that  in  view  of  the  scholastic  pressure 
now  exerted  in  colleges  and  professional  schools  fewer  students 
are  able  successfully  to  "work  their  way  through."  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  a  State  such  as  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  public  effort  and  philanthropy  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  erection  and  endowment  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  should  not  develop  a  State  university 
which  would  in  the  nature  of  things  be  obliged  to  compete  with 
the  numerous  institutions  already  in  existence,  and  which 
would  surely  in  time  greatly  impair  the  values  of  the  endow- 
ments that  have  entered  into  them. 

The  most  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem  presented,  nat- 
urally, is  that  degree  of  co-operation  between  State  and  en- 
dowed institutions  that  will  result  in  provision  of  scholarships, 
or  free  tuition  at  least,  for  promising  students  otherwise  unable 
to  meet  the  cost.    This  need  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  respect 
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an  endowment  of  the  institution  concerned,  but  rather  an  en- 
dowment of  the  individual,  such  as  has  been  provided  on  a 
small  scale  in  Massachusetts  for  some  years  and  on  a  large 
scale  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  merely  to  state  the  need  and  to 
suggest  the  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  aid  for 
necessitous  students  seeking  a  higher  education.  There  are  a 
variety  of  special  problems  which  must  be  very  carefully 
studied  in  this  connection  before  State  action  can  be  expected, 
and  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  concerted  effort  should  be 
directed.  One  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  provision 
of  State  scholarships  in  institutions  manifestly  sectarian;  an- 
other involves  the  question  as  to  the  degree  of  State  over- 
sight, —  inspection  or  supervision  that  must  necessarily  accom- 
pany further  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  education;  a  third 
has  to  do  with  administration  of  the  aid  here  contemplated  so 
as  to  free  it  from  any  taint  of  charity. 

Oversight  of  State-aided  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

14.  When  the  State  supports  outright,  or  gives  financial  aid 
to,  education  under  a  variety  of  special  administrative  bodies,  it 
is  now  agreed  by  all  careful  students  of  political  science  that 
the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  can  only  be  subserved 
by  providing  some  form  of  State  oversight  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions concerned,  which  shall  result,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
acquainting  the  Legislature  periodically  with  the  scope  and 
comparative  value  of  their  educational  offerings  in  each  case, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  will  insure  a  reasonable  co-ordination 
of  their  efforts  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  has  desired  the  provision  of  some  kind  of 
State  oversight  of  the  numerous  institutions  of  higher  and 
special  education  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Commonwealth.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
more  than  once  reported  on  this  subject.  No  final  action  has 
yet  been  taken,  doubtless  largely  because  many  of  those  con- 
cerned have  not  had  opportunity  adequately  to  study  the  prob- 
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lems  involved.  Probably  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
Board  since  1912  have  been  entirely  sound,  but,  nevertheless, 
there  are  many  educators  and  laymen  who  still  question  their 
practicability.  In  this  field,  therefore,  can  be  found  many 
special  problems  which  now  require  prolonged  consideration 
and  certainly  some  scientific  study. 

It  will  probably  be  accepted  without  debate  that  any  special 
form  of  education  can  be  most  effectively  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  a  lay  board  created  for  this  special  purpose  and 
working  through  competent  executives  chosen  by  it.  Hence, 
any  form  of  State  supervision  which  would  nullify  the  powers 
or  impair  the  responsibilities  of  these  special  boards  would  in 
the  long  run  be  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  special 
authorities  thus  created  cannot,  left  to  themselves,  adequately 
evaluate  their  work  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, nor  can  they  be  expected  successfully  to  co-ordinate 
the  efforts  of  different  institutions  whose  fields  of  operation 
may  overlap,  must  also  be  recognized.  Clearly,  then,  the  prob- 
lems involved  are  ones  of  adjustment  and  such  differentiation 
of  responsibilities  as  will  result  in  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
for  any  particular  type  of  education.  Methods  of  achieving 
these  ends  are  now  clearly  within  the  possibilities  of  admin- 
istrative methods,  based  in  part  upon  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other  forms  of  supervised  administration.  What  is 
needed  is  a  much  more  detailed  study  of  these  problems  than 
has  heretofore  been  undertaken,  —  study  which  should  be  shared 
in  by  representatives  of  the  various  public  interests  involved. 

The  Impeovement  of  Rural  Schools. 
15.  During  recent  years  a  very  large  number  of  proposals 
have  been  made  bearing  upon  the  question  of  improving  the 
distinctively  rural  school,  namely,  the  type  of  one-room  school 
which  has  from  five  to  eight  grades  all  taught  by  one  teacher, 
who,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  usually  inexperienced  and 
who  shifts  frequently  from  one  school  to  another.  Many  of 
the  proposals  recently  advanced  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools  are  in  their  nature  sound,  and  require  only  sufficient 
financial  and  supervisory  support  to  make  them  effective.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  some 
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of  the  proposals  advanced  by  persons  enthusiastic  for  the 
further  development  of  rural  school  education  are  in  their 
nature  somewhat  Utopian,  that  is,  they  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  which  probably  cannot  be  realized  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Hence,  we  have  before  us  now  for  consideration  a  number  of 
quite  specific  problems  bearing  upon  the  improvement  of 
rural  education  in  relation  to  which  definite  study  is  very  neces- 
sary. Chief  among  these,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  is 
that  of  evaluating  reasonably  the  capacities  of  the  type  of 
teacher  upon  whom  we  shall  probably  have  to  depend  during 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  for  rural  school  service.  The 
youthfulness,  inexperience  and  temporary  period  of  service  in  the 
rural  school  of  this  teacher  must  be  taken  for  granted,  as  should 
also  the  fact  that  she  will  be  a  normal  school  graduate,  and 
that  she  will  be  willing  and  devoted  and  eager  to  render  full 
service.  Because  of  her  inexperience  she  can  assume  little  or 
no  leadership  in  the  rural  community,  and  it  will  take  her  a 
long  time  to  become  measurably  acquainted  with  the  patrons 
of  the  school.  The  number  of  classes  which  she  is  expected  to 
teach,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  subjects,  all  presenting  essen- 
tially new  problems  for  her,  renders  her  task  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  —  a  task,  indeed,  that  might  well  dismay  a  more 
experienced  and  generally  competent  teacher. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  the  work 
mapped  out  for  the  rural  school  should,  in  a  very  purposive 
way,  be  kept  within  the  powers  of  this  type  of  teacher;  that 
considerable  definiteness,  at  least  in  the  most  essential  subjects 
in  the  elementary  school,  should  characterize  the  course  of 
study  and  the  tests  that  will  be  imposed  upon  the  teacher's 
work.  In  Massachusetts  it  should  seriously  be  considered 
whether  all  pupils  over  the  age  of  twelve  in  the  distinctively 
rural  school  should  not  be  transported  to  central  schools  as  are 
now  high  school  pupils. 

Furthermore,  the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  school  should 
be  so  arranged  that  studies  of  various  degrees  of  importance 
should  be  so  grouped  that  no  confusion  will  exist  in  the 
teacher's  mind  regarding  the  ends  towards  which  her  chief 
efforts  should  be  directed.     For  example,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
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portance  in  the  rural  school  that  reading,  writing  and  number 
should  be  thoroughly  well  taught;  it  is  of  importance,  but  in 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  that  geography,  history  and  hygiene 
should  be  well  taught;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  of  minor 
importance  as  to  whether  nature  study,  art,  music  and  prac- 
tical arts  shall  be  well  taught.  It  is  certainly  of  fundamental 
importance  that  all  of  the  children  beyond  the  lowest  grades 
shall  be  encouraged  to  become  habitual  readers  of  good  reading 
matter,  whether  in  the  fields  of  literature,  history,  science  or 
current  events.  It  may  be  that  the  rural  school  teachers  at 
some  distant  date  in  the  future  will  be  able  to  teach  agri- 
culture in  a  systematic  way  in  the  rural  school,  but  that  time 
has  certainly  not  yet  arrived.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  well  within  the  powers  of  this  teacher  to  accomplish  much 
through  encouraging  children  to  read  well-written  books  and 
pamphlets  regarding  agriculture,  the  household  arts  and  coun- 
try life  in  general. 

In  some  such  way  as  here  suggested  the  field  of  definite 
possible  accomplishments  within  the  reach  of  the  rural  school 
teacher  should  be  definitely  specific;  then  it  should  be  arranged 
that  the  supervision  of  this  teacher's  work  should  be  so  di- 
rected as  to  insure  the  reasonably  satisfactory  attainment  of 
the  ends  that  are  most  worth  while. 

Some  Current  Problems  of  Aim. 

16.  It  is  inevitable  that  each  generation  shall  develop  new 
educational  aims.  A  few  of  the  present  aims,  therefore,  might 
well  be  selected  for  purposes  of  acute  and  detailed  exami- 
nation. Just  at  present  the  two  that  are  of  most  momentous 
importance  have  to  do,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  disciplining  of  mental  faculties  can  be  made  a  sepa- 
rate purpose  in  any  given  grade  of  education,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  what  extent  and  by  what  means  all  of  the  various 
specific  purposes  of  education  can  be  differentiated  into  two  or 
more  distinct  classes,  in  each  of  which  distinctive  methods  of 
instruction  can  be  employed. 

The  first  of  these  problems  may  be  stated  as  follows:  for 
many  years  a  high  valuation  has  attached  to  specific  and 
definite  training  of  a  variety  of  special  mental  powers  through 
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and  by  means  of  school  studies.  No  one  can  doubt  the  im- 
portance of  the  purposive  and  effective  training  of  various 
specific  powers  of  memory,  of  observation,  of  reasoning,  of 
imagination,  of  attention,  of  manual  skill,  of  vocal  expression, 
etc.  At  one  time  the  notion  prevailed  that  almost  innumerable 
special  powers  of  mind,  vaguely  described  under  the  above 
heads,  could  in  fact  be  quite  definitely  interpreted  under  such 
general  terms  as  power  of  memory,  power  of  observation, 
skill  of  hand,  etc.  This  view  having  developed,  it  was  natural 
that  search  should  be  made  for  certain  quite  specific  disciplin- 
ary means  whereby  each  separate  so-called  faculty  could  be 
appropriately  trained.  Men  thought  and  contended  that  the 
study  of  geometry  would  prove  an  unsurpassed  medium  of 
training  the  so-called  reasoning  powers;  that  the  study  of 
Latin  would  train  the  power  of  observation;  that  the  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry  would  train  generally  in  appreciation 
of  scientific  method;  and  that  the  memorizing  of  poetry  would 
train  the  memory. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  problem  of  mental  training  is  far 
more  complicated  and  specific  than  has  heretofore  been  naively 
assumed.  Modern  psychology  has  indeed  in  some  respects 
greatly  simplified  the  whole  matter,  but  educational  practice 
still  partakes  very  largely  of  the  older  views  and  the  traditions 
derived  from  them. 

It  is  probably  now  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  most 
study  to  questions  of  mental  training  that  under  all  ordinary 
conditions  the  training  of  specific  mental  powers  cannot  profit- 
ably be  made  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant, in  pending  readjustments  of  educational  practice,  to 
insure  that  objectives  of  instruction  in  terms  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, approved  taste,  valuable  forms  of  skill,  etc.,  shall  be  so 
realized  that  in  every  case  the  best  habits,  ideals  and  con- 
scious methods  of  mental  action  appropriate  to  the  particular 
field  shall  be  attained.  It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time 
we  shall  also  discover  how,  for  a  given  class  of  pupils,  gen- 
eralized powers  may  be  formed  out  of  the  specific  mental 
powers  thus  established,  but  this  represents  an  educational 
aim  that  must  be  developed  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Another  problem  of  almost  equal  importance  has  to  do  with 
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the  differentiation  of  fundamental  methods  of  instruction,  ac- 
cording as  the  intensity  or  other  special  quality  of  the  learn- 
ing desired  is  to  be  differentiated.  For  example,  in  teaching 
children  to  spell,  the  controlling  object,  of  course,  is  that  the 
children  shall  learn  to  spell  accurately,  and  shall  be  able  per- 
manently to  retain  the  skill  thus  acquired.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  teacher  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  imaginative  life 
of  the  children  tells  a  story,  the  results  of  the  learning  thus 
achieved  can  hardly  in  any  single  respect  be  compared  with  the 
results  that  should  be  achieved  in  teaching  children  to  spell. 
For  the  pursuit  of  each  type  of  purpose,  however,  there  are 
good  as  well  as  bad  methods,  and  there  is  always  a  best  method 
to  be  sought.  Method  is  as  important  in  teaching  children 
to  spell  as  it  is  in  teaching  them  to  appreciate  properly  and 
profit  by  a  story  well  told.  In  some  schools  we  now  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the  methods  which  should  be  employed 
in  teaching  children  to  sing  or  play  music  and  the  methods 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  development  of  the  power  of 
appreciation.  Again,  in  the  high  school  the  methods  that 
should  prevail  in  the  teaching  of  English  literature  should 
doubtless  differ  fundamentally  from  the  methods  that  should 
be  employed  in  teaching  the  more  effective  use  of  the  mother 
tongue,  orally  or  in  writing. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  all  depart- 
ments of  education,  but  especially  in  the  field  of  so-called  gen- 
eral or  liberal  education  in  the  secondary  school  and  college, 
arises  because  of  contemporary  failure  to  differentiate  two  or 
more  fundamental  kinds  of  learning  as  to  each  of  which  funda- 
mentals of  right  method  should  be  evolved.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  the  near  future,  for  example,  high  school  subjects 
of  study  will  be  differentiated  into  two  distinct  classes,  accord- 
ing as  the  primary  object  is  the  acquiring  of  definite  knowledge 
or  specific  habits,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  kindling  of  ideals  and 
the  awakening  of  the  power  of  appreciation,  on  the  other.  If 
such  a  differentiation  were  made  each  student  would  probably 
be  required  to  have  each  type  of  subject  represented  in  his 
program  with  at  least  a  minimum  quantity  of  units  of  the  first 
type. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  pending  reorganization  of 
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secondary  education  the  fundamental  differentiation  here  sug- 
gested will  be  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  pursuit  of  this  differentiation  certain  composite 
subjects  such  as  history  and  science  should  be  broken  up  into 
two  very  distinctive  phases,  in  the  one  of  which  the  controlling 
object  would  be  definite  knowledge  and  specific  skill,  and  in 
the  other,  breadth  of  insight,  appreciation  and  enduring  inter- 
est. In  any  event,  there  are  involved  in  the  matter  of  funda- 
mental aims  of  secondary  education  a  large  number  of  special 
problems  which  will  amply  repay  concerted  study  and  experi- 
mentation. 

The  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

17.  This  topic  has  already  been  discussed  in  annual  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  one,  however,  which  has  re- 
ceived insufficient  detailed  analysis  and  study.  In  general,  the 
broad  lines  of  the  problem  seem  to  be  these:  — 

Secondary  school  teachers  at  present  receive  inadequate 
training  for  their  work;  nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
colleges  now  achieve  nearly  all  that  can  be  effectively  accom- 
plished towards  this  end  by  means  of  training  and  instruction 
confined  to  the  strictly  undergraduate  period;  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  a  conflict  is  inevitable,  as  regards  the  particu- 
lar student,  between  the  requirements  of  the  liberal  arts  college 
whose  degree  he  seeks,  and  the  department  of  education  or  other 
professional  agency  designed  to  provide  for  definite  professional 
training.  In  view  of  these  conditions  it  has  long  been  the  con- 
viction of  students  of  the  situation  that  a  graduate  year  of 
definite  professional  training  offers  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  of  training  secondary  school  teachers.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  the  State  of  California,  and  will  unquestionably 
soon  be  adopted  elsewhere. 

But  in  connection  with  this  proposal  a  large  number  of  special 
problems  arise.     Among  them  are  the  following :  — 

Shall  it  be  the  State  that  undertakes  the  provision  of  profes- 
sional training  during  this  graduate  year,  or  shall  that  function, 
along  with  the  giving  of  undergraduate  instruction,  be  left  to 
the  colleges?  Can  all  colleges  undertake  this  graduate  year  of 
professional  training,  or  will  it  necessarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
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few  most  fully  endowed  and  capable  of  directing  practice  teach- 
ing? How  and  where  can  practice  teaching  be  provided  (be- 
cause there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  conten- 
tion that  practice  teaching  should  constitute  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  prospective  secondary  school  teacher's  training)? 
Finally,  what  shall  be  the  relation  of  the  training  secondary 
school  teachers  to  those  State  agencies  designed  to  supervise 
and  improve  standards  in  the  field  of  secondary  education? 
Shall  a  professional  degree  be  offered  at  the  close  of  this  period 
of  training?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  specific  problems  to 
which  concerted  attention  could  now  well  be  given. 

Dec.  13,  1916. 
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Part    III. 


DEPARTMENTAL   REPORTS. 


SECTION  A.  — ELEMENTARY,  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Report  on  Elementary  Education. 

I.     Administration  and  Supervision  of  Schools. 
II.     Elementary  Schools. 


Report  on  High  Schools. 

III.  High  Schools. 

IV.  The  Junior  High  School  Movement  in  Massachusetts. 

Resume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Normal  School  Principals. 

V.     State  Normal  Schools. 

Report  on  Elementary  Education. 

I.    ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  employ  187  *  superintendents 
of  schools.  Of  this  number  185  are  men  and  2  are  women.  In 
the  smaller  towns  and  superintendency  unions,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  superintendents  of  training  and  experi- 
ence are  being  selected.  This  selection  is  made  with  care,  in 
view  of  (1)  the  increased  demands  upon  the  superintendent's 
time  and  service;  (2)  the  larger  powers  and  responsibilities 
placed  upon  him  as  executive  officer  of  the  school  committee. 

In  the  early  days  the  school  committee  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision,  administration  and  organization  of 
schools,  no  superintendent  of  schools  being  required  by  law. 
Under  this  plan  school  committee  members  found  it  necessary 
to  study  intimately  the  needs  of  the  several  schools  within  the 

1  Not  including  assistant  superintendents  of  schools. 
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town,  and  to  confer  frequently  with  teachers,  parents  and  citi- 
zens regarding  the  organization  of  the  schools,  courses  of  study, 
discipline  and  care  of  children,  and  innumerable  other  details. 

The  change  from  administration  by  the  school  committee 
alone  to  the  present  form  of  administration,  with  the  superin- 
tendent as  executive  officer,  made  necessary  many  changes  in 
procedure.  In  some  places  the  superintendent  was  at  first  re- 
garded as  an  unnecessary  officer,  while  in  other  communities 
the  school  committee  members  delegated  to  the  superintendent 
practically  complete  authority.  As  a  result,  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  school  committee  were  defined  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways.  Many  school  committees  limited  the  powers  and 
duties  of  superintendents  by  retaining  to  themselves  many  ex- 
ecutive duties,  such  as  selecting  teachers,  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies, and  directing  repairs  to  school  property. 

The  functions  of  school  committees  and  the  superintendents 
are  still  confused  in  many  places,  and  frequent  misunderstand- 
ings result.  But  as  superintendents  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  administer  and  supervise  schools  efficiently,  committees  are 
changing  their  methods  of  procedure  and  intrusting  to  them 
larger  responsibilities  and  powers.  Some  people  hold  that  this 
tendency  is  to  be  deplored;  that  the  superintendent  should  be 
regarded  as  a  supervisor  of  teachers  and  not  as  a  business 
administrator.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  instruction 
becomes  more  varied,  and  courses  of  study  are  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pupils,  it  is  impracticable  for  one  person 
to  supervise  the  instruction  in  all  departments  within  the  school 
system.  Consequently,  special  supervisors  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent 
must  be  familiar  with  approved  practices  and  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  have  had  experience  either  as  a  teacher  or  a 
supervisor,  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  judge  programs 
submitted  to  him  by  supervisors  or  principals.  It  is  quite  as 
necessary  that  he  be  able  to  advise  the  school  committee  wisely 
with  regard  to  (1)  making  the  annual  budget,  (2)  school  ex- 
penditures, (3)  standardizing  and  purchasing  supplies,  (4)  new 
buildings  and  equipment,  (5)  reorganization  and  laying  out  of 
transportation  routes,  (6)  all  administrative  policies. 
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Agencies  for  Improvement. 

Improvement  of  School  Committee  Service. — The  prac- 
tice in  Massachusetts  indicates  that  the  small  committee  is 
more  effective  than  the  large  committee  because  (1)  business  is 
transacted  with  greater  facility  and  (2)  responsibility  is  more 
centralized. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  school  committees  in 
the  353  towns  and  cities :  — 


Size  of 

Size  of 

school 

school 

NUMBEB  OP  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

commit- 

NUMBEB OP  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

commit- 

tees 

tees 

(members). 

(members). 

255 

3 

3 

11 

8, 

5 

1, 

12 

52 

6 

13 

4 

7 

1,        .        .        .        .        . 

14 

3 

8 

1 

16 

17 

9 

1 

20 

6 

10 

Committee  members  have  expressed  the  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  procedure  in  the 
administration  of  schools.  In  response  to  this  desire  school 
committee  conferences  have  been  held.  These  conferences  were 
of  two  kinds,  namely,  local  and  State.  Seventy-one  per  cent, 
of  the  school  committees  were  represented  by  one  or  more 
members  at  the  fifteen  local  conferences  held  in  1915.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  and  superintendents  of  schools  presented 
topics  of  general  interest,  including  — 

1.  Relationship  of  the  superintendent  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

2.  Making  the  annual  school  budget. 

3.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent. 
Following  the  conferences  a  bulletin  x  was  prepared  defining 

the  several   duties,   responsibilities   and   powers   of  the   school 
committee,  superintendent  and  other  school  officers,  and  em- 


1  Bulletin  No.  19,  1916,  Massachusetts  Public  School  Administration. 
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bodying  the  ideas  and  suggestions  presented  at  the  conferences. 
This  bulletin  has  been  sent  to  all  school  officials. 

Conference  of  School  Administrators.  —  A  State  conference  for 
school  administrators  was  held  at  Harvard  University  from 
June  26  to  July  1,  1916. 

School  committees  from  every  town  and  city  were  invited, 
and  over  50  towns  and  cities  were  represented  by  committee 
members.  There  were  also  in  attendance  over  100  superin- 
tendents and  60  high  school  principals. 

The  general  topic  of  the  conference  was  the  "Improvement 
of  School  Administration."  The  program  was  of  a  practical 
nature,  including  topics  upon  all  phases  of  school  administra- 
tion. The  sessions  were  divided  as  follows:  (1)  general  meet- 
ings, (2)  department  meetings. 

The  speakers  at  the  general  meetings  were  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Calvin  Coolidge;  State  Commissioner  of  Education  David 
Snedden;  Dr.  Thomas  Balliet,  Dean  of  School  of  Pedagogy, 
University  of  New  York;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Harvard  University;  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education;  James  P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald, 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded;  Dean  Frank  G. 
Wren,  Tufts  College;  Jeremiah  Burke,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Boston. 

The  speakers  at  the  department  meetings  were  mainly  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  high  school  principals. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  conference  were  the 
following :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  express  its  approval  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  by  means  of  some 
form  of  a  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Resolved,  In  order  that  more  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  in  service 
of  teachers  of  rural  schools  in  western  Massachusetts  may  be  provided, 
we  suggest  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  maintain  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  during  the  summer 
vacation,  at  some  point  convenient  to  the  teachers  of  that  part  of  the 
State. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  the  desirability  of  maintaining,  through  the  Department  of 
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University  Extension,  Saturday  courses  of  instruction  in  problems  of 
administration  and  supervision. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  Massachusetts  administrators  recom- 
mend to  the  careful  consideration  of  school  administrators  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  continuation  schools,  as  set  forth  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  Booklet  No.  2,  1916,  and  as  established  in  the 
citjr  of  Boston,  as  a  plan  offering  great  promise  of  solving  the  problems 
of  providing  further  educational  opportunities  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have  left  the  regular  schools  and  gone 
to  work;  and  the  advisability  of  further  extending  this  type  of  school  to 
the  larger  communities,  to  the  end  that  a  program  for  perfecting  legisla- 
tion may  be  undertaken  at  some  early  date. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  school  administrators  a  more  care- 
ful provision  for  physical  education,  especially  in  our  more  crowded 
centers. 

Local  Conferences.  —  During  the  present  year  local  school 
committee  conferences  were  held  at  the  following  places :  — 


Place. 

Date. 

Place. 

Date. 

Springfield,     .... 

Greenfield 

Oak  Bluffs,     .... 

Worcester 

Framingham, 

November   15 
November  17 
November  22 
November  24 
December     6 

Hyannis,         .... 
Bridgewater,  .         .         .         . 
Fitchburg 

December     8 
December    13 
December    15 
December    20 

At  these  conferences  general  administrative  problems  were 
discussed,  Francis  G.  Wadsworth,  agent  of  the  Board  acting  as 
leader.  The  bulletin  on  school  administration  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  discussion. 

Co-operation  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Local  School 
Authorities.  —  The  school  committee  conferences  organized  and 
directed  by  the  Board  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  between  State  and  local  school  officials.  This 
exchange  is  desirable,  for  without  close  and  cordial  co-operation 
substantial  progress  in  school  administration  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. With  the  united  efforts  of  the  State  and  local  de- 
partments many  troublesome  problems  can  be  solved  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  greatly  enlarged. 
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Improvement  of  Superintendents'  Service. — Many  agen- 
cies are  at  present  contributing  toward  the  improvement  of 
school  superintendents'  service.  Among  these  agencies  are  (1) 
conferences,  local  and  State;  (2)  superintendents'  clubs;  (3)  de- 
partments of  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Conferences  of  Superintendents  of  Schools.  —  Annually,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  a  one-week  conference  for  superin- 
tendents is  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  At  these  confer- 
ences all  phases  of  superintendency  work  are  discussed,  and 
programs  for  the  improvement  of  school  administration  and 
supervision  formulated.  Committees  of  superintendents  are  ap- 
pointed at  these  conferences  to  make  careful  studies  of  special 
phases  of  school  administration,  organization  and  supervision. 

Last  year  a  committee  appointed  at  the  1915  conference  made 
a  study  of  annual  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools.  On 
the  basis  of  this  study  a  plan  was  outlined  and  presented  to  the 
superintendents  showing  how  annual  reports  could  be  improved. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  20, 
1916,  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

At  present  a  committee  of  superintendents  is  formulating 
rules  and  regulations  defining  the  powers,  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  school  officials. 

Associations  and  Clubs.  —  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education  there  are  held  annually  one-day  meetings 
of  the  New  England  Superintendents'  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  Superintendents'  Association.  There  are  organ- 
ized, also,  in  various  parts  of  the  State  superintendents'  clubs, 
which  meet  monthly  for  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
school  administration,  organization  and  supervision. 

Each  year  a  number  of  superintendents  pursue  courses  in 
education  at  colleges  and  universities. 

The  effect  of  these  agencies  in  the  improvement  of  school 
supervision  is  apparent.  School  committees  are  recognizing  the 
increased  ability  of  their  executive  officers,  and  as  previously 
stated  are  increasing  their  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Note.  —  Part  IV.,  Section  A,  of  this  report  contains  lists, 
statistics  and  other  information  regarding  superintendents  of 
schools. 
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Suggested  Agencies  for  improving  Administration  of 

Schools. 

1.  Superintendents'  salaries. 

2.  Clerical  service. 

3.  School  accounting. 

4.  Buildings  and  equipment. 

1.  Salaries  of  School  Superintendents.  —  The  salaries  of  super- 
intendents in  the  smaller  towns  and  superintendency  unions 
have  not  increased  with  the  cost  of  living.  As  a  result,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  candidates 
for  positions.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  union  superintendent 
was  established  by  law  in  1893  at  $1,500  per  year,  and  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  While  in  the  majority  of  these  unions  larger 
salaries  are  paid,  men  beginning  work  as  superintendents  rarely 
receive  a  salary  in  excess  of  $1,500.  Frequently  the  superin- 
tendent is  required  to  pay  out  of  his  salary  the  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  incurred  in  visiting  schools  within  the  several 
towns  in  the  union.  The  distances  so  covered  generally  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  maintain  a  team  or  an  automobile. 
Statistics  gathered  last  year  show  that  the  average  annual  ex- 
penditure for  travel  by  each  union  superintendent  is  $206.84. 
As  a  result,  the  net  salary  of  many  superintendents  falls  below 
the  minimum  $1,500. 

Realizing  the  effects  of  such  reductions  in  salaries,  a  number 
of  local  committees,  and  in  some  instances  joint  committees, 
have  secured  appropriations  so  as  to  reimburse  the  superin- 
tendents in  whole  or  in  part  for  traveling  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  If  young  men  and  women  of 
superior  training  and  qualifications  are  to  be  attracted  to  this 
work  this  practice  must  become  general.  A  bill  to  reimburse 
superintendents  for  necessary  traveling  expenses  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature  in  1916,  and  was  referred  to  the  General 
Court  of  1917. 

2.  Clerical  Service.  —  It  is  recognized  that  the  superintendent 
should  have  large  responsibility  for  the  business  administration 
as  well  as  for  school  organization  and  supervision.  As  superin- 
tendents demonstrate  their  efficiency  in  administering  the  busi- 
ness affairs,  an  increasing  amount  of  detail  and  routine  work  is 
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required  of  them.  In  order  to  do  this  work  effectively,  clerical 
assistance  should  be  provided.  Such  clerical  assistance  is  needed, 
especially  in  superintendency  unions,  because  the  superintendent 
is  responsible  for  the  records  and  accounts  of  several  towns.  The 
services  of  a  clerk  who  would  devote  part  of  her  time  to  the 
records  and  accounts  of  each  town  in  the  union  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  schools  and  hence  be  a 
profitable  investment. 

3.  School  Accounting.  —  As  the  administration  of  school  af- 
fairs becomes  more  efficient  and  standards  are  established,  great 
care  in  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  school  money  is  being 
demanded.  Consequently,  school  committees  should  study 
methods  whereby  they  may  inaugurate  the  best  accounting 
system. 

The  system  now  most  commonly  used  in  Massachusetts  is  the 
voucher  accounting  system.  Under  this  system  certain  money 
is  appropriated  at  the  regular  town  meeting  for  the  use  of  the 
school  department.  The  department  hires  teachers  and  other 
employees,  contracts  for  construction  or  repairs  to  school  prop- 
erty, purchases  materials  and  supplies  and  renders  an  account  by 
presenting  receipted  bills  sufficient  to  balance  the  expenditure. 
It  is  assumed  that  if  this  expenditure  has  been  properly  author- 
ized, the  equivalent  received,  the  price  paid  and  the  receipts  ob- 
tained, the  same  filed  and  listed  for  future  reference,  a  sufficient 
accounting  has  been  made. 

With  the  increasing  demands  for  instruction  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  different  groups  of  pupils,  and  for  adequate  buildings 
and  equipment  to  satisfy  these  demands,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly necessary  to  know  what  it  costs  to  educate  a  child  in  each 
grade  and  in  each  subject,  to  know  also  what  each  new  activity 
or  added  study  costs,  and  to  have  these  costs  reduced  so  far  as 
possible  to  standard  units.  A  school  committee  should  be  able 
to  discover,  for  example,  in  town  A  that  it  costs  .  .  .  dollars  per 
year  or  .  .  .  cents  per  hour  to  teach  a  child  in  the  first  grade, 
which  is  .  .  .  dollars  more  or  less  than  it  costs  elsewhere. 
With  such  information  at  hand  it  is  possible  to  discover  the 
cause  for  the  difference  in  costs  in  different  communities.  When 
the  cause  or  causes  have  been  found,  methods  for  promoting  effi- 
ciency may  be  applied.     Without  some  such  means  of  deter- 
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mining  the  costs  and  comparing  methods  economy  is  practically 
impossible,  and  guessing  is  substituted  for  budgets  based  upon 
facts.  School  officials  should  give  careful  consideration  to  cost 
accounting,  and  should  seek  by  careful  studies  of  expenditures 
to  determine  ways  and  means  of  eliminating  wastes  in  school 
expenditures  without  interfering  with  the  efficiency  or  retarding 
the  development  of  the  school  system. 

A  standardized  accounting  system  will  assist  greatly  in  the 
proper  development  of  school  administration.  It  will  reveal 
many  facts  which  are  especially  helpful  in  determining  what  is 
best  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools;  as,  for  example,  the 
comparative  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  several  school  buildings 
of  a  town  will  enable  the  committee  to  discover  waste  and 
extravagance  in  certain  buildings  which  does  not  appear  in  other 
buildings.  The  comparative  cost  of  school  supplies  of  the  sev- 
eral schools  of  a  town  will  enable  the  committee  to  discover 
the  schools  most  extravagant  in  the  use  of  school  supplies,  and 
to  apply  suitable  remedies. 

4.  School  Buildings  and  Equipment.  —  During  the  past  ten 
years  there  has  been  expended  annually  approximately  $4,- 
300,000  for  school  buildings  and  equipment  in  Massachusetts. 
The  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount  of  money  should  bring 
satisfactory  returns  in  improved  schoolhouse  accommodations. 
Buildings  are  being  erected  each  year  in  which  appear  errors 
of  construction  repeated  for  the  past  fifty  years.  These  errors 
are  made  in  many  cases  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  superintend- 
ents of  schools  and  school  committee  members  have  pointed 
out  errors  in  plans  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  building.  The 
most  common  errors  are  to  be  found  in  number  and  size  of 
rooms,  in  their  arrangement,  in  lighting  and  in  equipment. 

The  school  committee  should  have  full  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  school  property  and  for  the  construction  of  all  new 
school  buildings  within  a  town  or  city.  The  appointment  of 
special  building  committees  is  unnecessary,  and  frequently  leads 
to  unsatisfactory  results.  If  a  special  building  committee  is 
appointed  it  should  include  the  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

School  sites  should  be  chosen  and  school  buildings  con- 
structed, not  only  with  a  view  to  the  sightliness  of  the  build- 
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ing  but  with  a  view  to  the  uses  of  the  building  for  school 
purposes. 

Waste  in  expenditure  for  school  buildings  will  continue  until 
some  competent  body  has  been  given  authority  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  approve  or  disapprove  all  plans  for  new  school  build- 
ings in  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with  meeting  specific  school 
needs.  The  Board  of  Education  is  at  the  present  time  given 
no  authority  with  regard  to  schoolhouse  construction.  While 
agents  of  the  Board  frequently  give  advice  and  suggestions  to 
school  committees  pertaining  to  new  school  buildings,  the  serv- 
ice is  not  adequate. 
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II.    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  elementary  schools 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  progress  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  training  of  teachers  both  before  and  after  entering 
service. 

The  following  grouping  of  teachers  conforms  to  the  reorgan- 
ization which  is  now  being  rapidly  adopted:  — 

1.  Teachers  of  one-room  rural  schools:  teaching  all  subjects 
in  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

2.  Teachers  of  town  or  city  schools:  teaching  all  subjects  in 
one  or  more  grades. 

3.  Teachers  of  upper-grade  schools:  teaching  one  or  more 
subjects  in  one  or  more  grades. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  478  teachers  of  one-room  rural 
schools  teaching  all  grades,  and  approximately  600  teachers  of 
one-room  rural  schools  teaching  six  grades  or  less. 

1.  One-Room  Rural  School  Teachers.  —  The  number  of  teach- 
ers in  one-room  rural  schools  containing  all  grades  will  probably 
be  considerably  reduced  within  the  next  few  years  as  junior 
high  schools  are  established  and  upper-grade  pupils  are  sent  to 
central  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  demand  for  teachers  trained 
specifically  for  this  type  of  school  will  continue.  Young  women 
of  ability  who  are  interested  in  rural  life  should  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  for  this  service. 

To  secure  teachers  with  training  and  experience  for  rural 
schools,  their  salaries  must  be  equal  to  those  of  teachers  in  the 
town  or  city  schools.  The  low-salaried  rural  teacher,  often  pay- 
ing as  high  for  board  as  teachers  in  the  larger  centers,  is  at  a 
decided  financial  disadvantage.  Then,  too,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding satisfactory  boarding  places  in  the  country  must  be 
solved  if  good  teachers  are  to  be  secured  and  held. 

2.  Teachers  in  Toum  or  City  Schools.  —  The  majority  of  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  are  employed  in  the  first  six  grades  of 
town  and  city  schools.  These  teachers  might  well  be  regarded 
as  "common  school"  teachers,  in  that  the  work  in  the  first  six 
grades  is  fundamental  to  the  instruction  in  differentiated  courses 
in  succeeding  grades.     At  the  present  time  the  aims  and  pur- 
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poses  of  the  work  in  the  first  six  grades  are  not  clearly  defined 
in  the  minds  of  many  teachers.  This  lack  of  definiteness  of  aim 
in  the  fundamental  subjects  results  in  low  attainment;  extensive, 
rather  than  intensive  instruction;  giving  information  as  to  proc- 
esses rather  than  drill  for  mastery  of  fundamental  facts.  In- 
struction based  upon  the  assumption  that  pupils  will  make  up 
any  inefficiencies  in  succeeding  grades  by  repetition  or  reviews 
is  often  general  and  superficial. 

To  secure  definiteness  in  instruction  in  these  grades  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  attention  should  be  focussed  upon  the 
specific  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  a  minimum  amount  of  subject- 
matter  prescribed  and  taught  thoroughly.  Teachers  trained  for 
service  within  the  first  six  grades  may  meet  the  teaching  re- 
quirements in  school  systems  where  the  organization  of  schools 
is  by  single  grades  or  on  the  basis  of  several  grades  to  a  teacher. 
The  attempt  to  train  students  to  fill  any  teaching  position  below 
the  high  school  results  in  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  Strong 
emphasis,  therefore,  should  be  placed  upon  the  training  of 
teachers  for  service  within  a  limited  number  of  grades,  with  a 
view  to  their  continuance  as  teachers  in  the  grades  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

3.  Teachers  of  Upper  Grades.  —  The  rapid  reorganization  of 
the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  its  accompanying 
demand  for  departmental  teachers,  is  now  receiving  serious 
consideration.  Several  of  the  normal  schools  are  now  main- 
taining departments  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  this  work. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  strong  demand  for  male  teachers  in 
these  upper-grade  schools,  who,  in  addition  to  teaching  special 
subjects,  will  be  required  to  organize  and  supervise  the  schools. 

Agencies  for  improving  Elementary  Schools. 
Improvement  of  Teaching  Service.  —  Increasing  requests  are 
being  made  upon  the  staff  of  the  Board  for  assistance  in  the 
training  of  teachers  in  service.  It  appears  that  the  meetings  of 
State  and  county  teachers'  associations  and  other  meetings  for 
teachers,  while  helpful  in  many  ways,  do  not  entirely  meet  ex- 
isting needs.  One-day  annual  meetings,  the  programs  of  which 
are  largely  "inspirational"  and   in  which  there   is  little  or  no 
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opportunity  for  presentation  of  methods,  discussions  or  class 
demonstrations,  are  not  sufficiently  definite. 

The  responsibility  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service  rests 
almost  wholly  upon  the  local  superintendent.  He  may,  from 
time  to  time,  secure  the  assistance  of  normal  school  teachers, 
but  the  number  of  such  teachers  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  render  adequate  service. 

In  a  few  towns  and  cities  superintendents  require  teachers  to 
report  for  work  one  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  schools  in  the 
fall.  During  this  week  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  are 
held,  and  the  superintendent  discusses  with  teachers  his  edu- 
cational aims,  purposes  and  policies.  When  these  teachers  be- 
gin their  work  they  know  at  the  outset  what  is  expected  of 
them  in  the  way  of  service,  —  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  conduct  their  schools,  the  courses  of  study  they  are  to 
follow  and  their  relationship  to  the  various  school  activities. 
This  type  of  teachers'  institute,  when  properly  conducted,  is 
of  inestimable  value,  as  it  does  much  to  harmonize  the  work 
of  the  teachers. 

In  some  towns  and  cities  where  superintendents  have  special 
qualifications  for  instruction  of  teachers  frequent  teachers'  meet- 
ings are  held  throughout  the  year.  At  these  meetings  programs 
of  study  are  carried  out  and  teachers  are  instructed  in  ways  and 
means  of  improving  their  work.  There  are  comparatively  few 
superintendents,  however,  who  offer  such  courses  in  education. 

Courses  of  Study  for  the  First  Six  Grades.  —  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  published  courses  of  study  for  the  first 
six  grades  in  English  literature,  English  expression,  penman- 
ship, arithmetic,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  music.  At  the 
present  time,  courses  in  history  and  civics,  nature  study,  geog- 
raphy, handwork  and  drawing  are  in  preparation  for  these 
grades,  and  should  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  1917. 
These  courses,  as  stated  in  the  seventy-ninth  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  are  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  agents  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  superintendents  of  schools,  teachers 
and  normal  school  experts.  Their  general  use  will  do  much  to 
bring  about  a  more  uniform  practice  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren below  the  seventh  grade. 
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Courses  of  Study  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  and  Junior 
High  School.  —  Ten  committees  of  superintendents  of  schools 
and  normal  school  experts  are  at  the  present  time  working  with 
an  agent  of  the  Board,  preparing  courses  of  study  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  for  the  junior  high  school. 

Suggestive  Agencies  for  improving  Teaching  Service. 
The  following  agencies  are  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
teaching  service :  — 

1.  Teachers'  institutes. 

2.  Demonstration  schools. 

1.  Teachers'  Institutes.  —  Teachers'  institutes  would  be  help- 
ful in  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.  The  following 
principles  are  suggested  as  a  basis  for  conducting  such  insti- 
tutes :  — 

(1)  The  institute  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  two 
subjects  only  of  the  course  of  study,  the  work  in  each  grade  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

(2)  Opportunity  to  be  provided  for  a  maximum  number  of  teachers  of 
the  towns  represented  at  the  institute  to  participate  in  the  program. 

(3)  Concrete  suggestions  of  devices  and  methods,  to  be  taken  from  the 
field  of  actual  experience. 

(4)  Agents  of  the  Board  of  Educat  on  to  co-operate  with  local  school 
officials  in  organizing  and  directing  the  institute. 

The  institutes  of  this  type  held  during  the  past  year  were 
found  to  be  valuable  aids  in  promoting  teaching  efficiency  in 
the  towns  represented. 

2.  Demonstration  Schools.  —  There  are  three  ways  for  teachers 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best  methods  and  devices  to 
use  in  teaching;  namely,  (1)  reading  pedagogical  books,  (2) 
attending  lectures,  institutes  and  conferences,  and  (3)  visiting 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  wfork  of  experienced 
teachers. 

Most  teachers  have  access  to  the  first  two  sources  of  informa- 
tion. There  are  not,  however,  many  schools  organized  so  as  to 
furnish  good  facilities  for  observing  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  the  few  schools  thus  equipped  are  inaccessible  to 
the  great  majority  of  teachers.     The  establishment .  of  demon- 
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stration  schools  so  that  teachers  within  certain  areas  may  visit 
them  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  money  would  be 
of  great  assistance. 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  demonstration  schools;  for  example,  the 
local  community  to  supply  the  building  and  equipment  and 
pay  part  of  the  teacher's  salary,  the  State  to  approve  the 
teacher  selected  by  the  local  school  committee  and  pay  part 
of  her  salary,  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  normal  school  experts.  Under  this  plan  the  cost 
would  be  divided  between  the  State  and  the  local  community. 
The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  demonstration 
schools  to  serve  as  models  as  to  building  and  equipment,  ad- 
ministration and  methods  of  instruction  would,  unquestionably, 
be  of  great  value  in  improving  the  teaching  service. 
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Report  on  High  Schools. 
III.    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  for  this  year  deals  with  the  following  topics  relat- 
ing to  high  schools :  — 

1.  Establishment  and  growth  of  high  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

2.  Reorganization  of  secondary  education. 

3.  Social  studies  in  secondary  education. 

4.  Manuals  on  household  arts  and  general  science. 

5.  Planning  high  school  buildings. 

6.  High  school  libraries. 

7.  High  school  principalships. 

8.  Preliminary  training  for  high  school  teachers. 

9.  Training  teachers  in  service. 

10.  Certification  of  teachers  for  State-aided  high  schools. 

11.  Approval  of  high  schools  for  certification  to  State  normal 
schools. 

12.  State  aid  for  high  school  education. 

1.     Establishment  and  Growth  of  High  Schools  in 
Massachusetts. 

Provision  for  secondary  education  was  made  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  In  1635  1  the  Public  Latin 
School  of  Boston  was  established,  and  twelve  years  later  every 
town  of  100  families  was  required  by  law  "to  set  up  a  gram- 
mar school"  whose  master  should  be  "able  to  instruct  youth  so 
far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University,"  meaning  Harvard 
College.  The  early  Latin  grammar  schools  were  modeled  after 
the  grammar  schools  of  England,  and  the  program  consisted 
exclusively  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1789  no 
other  subject  found  place  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Before 
1826,  although  the  classics  still  remained  the  chief  concern, 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry gained  some  recognition  in  the  program  of  that  school. 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  early  history  of  high  school  education  in  Massachusetts,  see  "  The 
Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts,"  by  Alexander  Inglis,  issued  by  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Outside  of  the  larger  towns,  Inglis  finds  that  the  Latin  gram- 
mar school  almost  ceased  to  exist  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

The  academy  arose  at  about  the  time  that  the  Latin  gram- 
mar school  waned,  but  did  not  exert  its  greatest  influence  until 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
fortieth  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  which 
contains  an  extensive  historical  survey  of  educational  institu- 
tions, shows  that  40  academies  were  incorporated  between  1780 
and  1825,  95  between  1825  and  1850,  and  34  between  1850  and 
1875. 

Massachusetts  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  Latin 
grammar  schools  and  academies,  may  be  said  to  date  from  1821, 
when  the  English  Classical  (High)  School  in  Boston  was  organ- 
ized. This  was  followed  in  1826  by  the  Boston  High  School 
for  Girls.     The  famous  act  of  1827  provided  that  — 

"every  city,  town,  or  district,  containing  five  hundred  families,  or  house- 
holders, .  .  .  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  master  of  good  morals,  com- 
petent to  instruct,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  aforesaid,  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  bookkeeping  by  single  entry,  geometry, 
surveying,  and  algebra;  and  shall  employ  such  master  to  instruct  a  school, 
in  such  city,  town,  or  district,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
at  least  ten  months  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  such  con- 
venient place,  or  alternately  at  such  places  in  such  city,  town,  or  district, 
as  the  said  inhabitants,  at  their  meeting  in  March,  or  April,  annually, 
shall  determine;  and  in  every  city,  or  town,  containing  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  such  master  shall  be  competent  in  addition  to  all  the  fore- 
going branches,  to  instruct  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  history,  rhet- 
oric, and  logic. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  provisions  of  this  early  law  have 
needed  so  little  change.  The  provision  that  the  school  be  kept 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  ten  months, 
exclusive  of  vacations,  remains  unchanged.  The  requirement 
that  every  town  of  500  families  maintain  a  high  school  was 
modified  in  1829,  re-enacted  in  1835;  modified  in  1840,  re- 
enacted  in  1848;  modified  in  1850,  and  re-enacted  in  1857. 
Since  then  it  has  continued  in  force  without  interruption. 
There  have,  however,  always  been  towns  that  did  not  comply 
with  the  strict  letter  of  this  law,  but  within  recent  years  many 
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such  towns  have  provided  for  high  school  tuition  in  the  high 
schools  of  other  towns  or  cities,  and  in  1914  the  Legislature 
empowered  the  Board  of  Education  to  define  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  town  could  legally  be  exempted  from  the 
requirement.  At  the  present  time,  15  towns  of  500  families  do 
not  maintain  high  schools;  5  of  these  have  academies  in  which 
pupils  have  free  tuition,  and  the  remaining  10  pay  tuition  in 
the  high  schools  of  other  towns  or  cities. 

Towns  of  less  than  500  families  were  permitted  by  an  act  of 
1835  to  maintain  high  schools.  In  1891  such  towns  not  main- 
taining high  schools  were  required  to  provide  tuition  in  high 
schools  of  other  towns  or  cities,  and  in  1913  they  were  required 
to  furnish  transportation  also.  For  information  regarding  State 
aid  for  high  school  education  in  these  towns,  see  pages  111-117. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  high  schools  was  especially 
marked  from  1850  to  1875,  as  shown  by  the  following  data 
taken  from  the  fortieth  report  of  the  Board  of  Education:  — 


1838, 
1852, 
1856, 
1860, 


High 
schools. 


14 
64 
80 
102 


1865, 
1869, 
1871, 
1875, 


High 

schools. 


120 
175 
181 
212 


The  212  high  schools  of  1875  were  located  in  190  cities  and 
towns,  which  included  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  State.  Thus  high  school  tuition  was  free  in 
1875  for  fully  seven  eighths  of  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Since  1875  there  has  been  comparatively  little  increase  in  the 
number  of  high  schools,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
has  been  phenomenal.  In  fact,  the  number  of  pupils  doubled 
in  the  fifteen  years  from  1885  to  1900,  and  doubled  again  in  the 
fifteen  years  from  1900  to  1915,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 
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Year. 


High 
schools. 


High 
school 
pupils. 


Ratio  of 
pupils 
in  high 
school 
to  total 
school  en- 
rollment. 


Population. 


High 
sohool 
pupils 
per  10,000 
total  pop- 
ulation. 


1880, 
1885, 
1890, 
1895, 
1900, 
1905. 
1910, 
1915, 
1916. 


215 

224 

241 

252 

261 

262 

270 

257 « 

256 


18,758 
20,489 
25,317 
32,752 
40,592 
45,399 
59,068 
81,853 
88,240 


.061 
.063 
.068 
.079 
.085 
.091 
.110 
.138 
.145 


1,783,085 
1,942,141 
2,238,943 
2,500183 
2,805,346 
3,003,680 
3,366,416 
3,693,310 
3,693,310 


105 
105 
113 
131 
145 
151 
175 
221 
238 


1  This  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  academies  not  "  under  the  order 
and  superintendence  of  the  town  authorities"  were  no  longer  counted  as  public  high  schools. 


The  following  table  summarizes  the  provisions  made  for  high 
school  education  in  1915-16  by  the  various  cities  and  towns:  — 
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Towns  having  500  families, 

128 

2 

6 

8 

- 

144 

Towns  of  less  than  500  families, 

60 

2 

4 

103 

4 

173 

Totals 

224 

4 

10 

111 

4 

353 

2.  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 
While  the  high  school  is  thoroughly  established  in  Massachu- 
setts as  a  public  institution,  its  character  has  been  modified  and 
is  being  modified  as  the  result  of  new  demands.  These  grow 
out  of  a  better  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  adolescence,  the 
recognition  of  variations  in  the  capacities,  interests  and  apti- 
tudes of  individual  pupils,  scepticism  as  to  the  validity  of  ex- 
treme claims  for  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  the  needs  of 
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industrial,  commercial  and  civic  life,  and,  above  all,  the  desire 
to  make  the  high  school  a  more  effective  instrument  of  democ- 
racy. This  reorganization  can  hardly  be  achieved  without  local 
initiative  aided  by  a  progressive  State  policy  and  supported  by  a 
general  acceptance  of  a  new  conception  of  secondary  education. 

To  assist  in  this  reorganization  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  agent 
for  high  schools  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  during  the  last 
four  years  organized,  and  acted  as  chairman  of,  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association.  On  the  reviewing  com- 
mittee of  this  commission  are  the  following  Massachusetts  men: 
Dr.  James  H.  McCurdy,  Director  of  Normal  Courses  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  physical  education;  Henry 
Turner  Bailey  of  Newton,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
art  education;  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, in  charge  of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University; 
and  William  Orr,  former  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Boston,  is  secretary  of  the  committee  on  business  edu- 
cation. This  commission  is  formulating  a  statement  of  the 
"Main  Objectives  of  Secondary  Education,"  and  its  sixteen 
subcommittees  under  the  direction  of  the  reviewing  committee 
of  twenty-six  members  are  working  upon  the  various  problems 
of  high  school  administration  and  instruction.  The  report  of 
the  committee  on  social  studies  has  been  issued,  and  that  on 
English  is  in  press.  The  remaining  reports  are  expected  to  be 
completed  in  1917. 

3.  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  reorganization  is  to  make  the 
school  more  effective,  developing  in  each  individual  those  qual- 
ities that  will  lead  him  to  act  well  his  part  in  all  the  relation- 
ships of  life.  In  accordance  with  this  conception,  secondary 
schools  should,  among  other  things,  contribute  more  specifically 
to  the  knowledge,  habits  and  ideals  that  make  for  good  citizen- 
ship. This  involves  a  greater  degree  of  initiative  and  self- 
government  on  the  part  of   pupils,  the  socialization  of   all  in- 
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struction,  both  as  to  content  and  method  of  presentation,  and 
especially  the  more  purposeful  direction  of  the  social  studies, 
—  geography,  history,  civics  and  economics. 

To  this  end  the  attention  of  school  administrators  is  called 
to  the  following  summary  of  the  first  report  *  of  the  commission 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  section. 

This  report  presents  a  six-year  program  of  social  studies  for 
grades  7  to  12;  that  is,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  and  the  four  years  of  the  usual  high  school, 
or  for  the  six  years  of  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  schools. 
The  work  is  organized  into  two  cycles :  a  junior  cycle  for  grades 
7,  8  and  9,  including  geography,  European  and  American  his- 
tory, and  community  civics;  and  a  senior  cycle  for  grades  10, 
11  and  12,  including  history,  civics  and  economics.  For  those 
who  must  leave  school  early  the  junior  cycle  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  social  point  of  view  and  an  interest  in  com- 
munity welfare,  while  the  senior  cycle  provides  for  more  mature 
consideration  of  social  institutions  and  civic  responsibilities. 

History  in  the  seventh  grade  is  organized  under  the  general 
title  "European  Beginnings  of  American  History,"  and  the  con- 
trolling purpose  is  stated  in  the  following  quotation  from 
Dewey :  — 

History  is  vital  or  dead  to  the  child  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  pre- 
sented from  the  sociological  standpoint.  When  treated  simply  as  a  record 
of  what  has  passed  and  gone,  it  must  be  mechanical,  because  the  past,  as 
past,  is  remote.  Simply  as  the  past  there  is  no  motive  for  attending  to  it. 
The  ethical  value  of  history  teaching  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  past  events  are  made  the  means  of  understanding  the  present. 

Geography  in  the  seventh  grade  deals  particularly  with  some 
prominent  Nations  of  the  world  and  the  conditions  of  com- 
merce. Suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  correlation  of  history 
and  geography.  Attention  is  called,  also,  to  Bulletin  No.  17 
for  1915  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled 
"Civic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools  as  Illustrated  in 
Indianapolis." 

American  history  is  recommended  for  about  one  half  of  the 

1  Bulletin  No.  28  for  1916  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  "Social  Studies 
in  Secondary  Education." 
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available  time  in  the  eighth  grade.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
eighth  and  all  of  the  ninth  grade  community  civics  l  is  made 
the  basis.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  pupil  is  to  devote  a 
year  and  a  half  to  the  study  of  his  own  town.  The  subject  is 
organized  with  the  "elements  of  welfare"  as  topics,  and  reaches 
out  to  the  national  and  international  aspects  of  these  elements. 
The  report  shows  how  historical  material  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  these  "elements  of  welfare,"  incidentally  arousing 
an  interest  in  further  history  study. 

A  further  application  of  the  ideas  of  community  civics  is 
suggested  under  the  title  "vocational  civics,"  whereby  the 
pupil's  latent  interest  in  vocational  opportunities  may  be  utilized 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  enlightenment  or  guid- 
ance, but  also  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  significance  of 
vocations  in  the  service  of  the  community.  The  pupil  may  thus 
be  led  to  realize  that  he  must  show  the  quality  of  his  citizenship 
through  adequate  preparation  for  some  useful  vocation. 

For  the  last  three  years  of  the  secondary  school  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  a  selection  be  made  from  the  follow- 
ing courses :  — 

1.  History  to  approximately  1700, 1  year. 

2.  European  history  since  1700, 1  or  £  year. 

3.  American  history  since  1700, 1  or  \  year. 

4.  Problems  of  American  democracy, 1  or  \  year. 

Noteworthy  are  the  abandonment  of  the  common  practice 
of  devoting  an  entire  year  to  ancient  history,  the  inclusion  of 
American  colonization  in  the  first  course,  the  inclusion  of 
English  history  in  the  first  and  second  courses,  and  the  new 
course  recommended  as  a  culmination  of  the  work.  The  com- 
mittee advances  many  reasons  for  its  recommendations. 

The  "topical"  or  "problem"  method  is  preferred  to  a  method 
based  primarily  on  chronological  sequence. 

Topics  are  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  pupils'  interest 
and  their  social  significance. 

1  The  committee  on  social  studies  also  approved  the  special  report  on  community  civics  pre- 
pared by  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  J.  L.  Barnard,  F.  W.  Carrier,  A.  W.  Dunn  and  C.  D.  Kings- 
ley,  and  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  23  for  1915  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled 
"The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics." 
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The  important  aims  of  history  teaching  are  set  forth  as  — 

1.  Intelligent  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  na- 
tional efficiency. 

2.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  other  nations  and  of 
their  contributions  to  civilization,  past,  present  and  future. 

3.  An  understanding  of  Latin  America  and  the  Orient. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  of  substantial  assistance  to 
Massachusetts  schools  that  are  attempting  to  reorganize  the 
social  studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  high  schools. 
The  subcommittee  report  on  "The  Teaching  of  Community 
Civics"1  has  been  widely  distributed  in  the  State.  Of  253 
Massachusetts  high  schools,  148  report  the  introduction  of  com- 
munity civics.  For  teachers  of  this  subject  courses  have  been 
conducted  for  three  summers  at  Hyannis,  and  the  agent  for 
high  schools  has  held  several  conferences.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared a  carefully  selected  list  of  books2  arranged  under  the 
various  "elements  of  welfare."  Some  of  these  books  are  rec- 
ommended as  especially  valuable  for  the  teacher,  and  others 
are  such  as  to  capture  the  interest  and  kindle  the  social  spirit 
among  pupils. 

4.  Manuals  on  Household  Arts  and  General  Science. 
A  manual  on  the  teaching  of  household  arts  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  two 
grades  of  the  high  school  has  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  by  a  committee  of  the  house- 
hold arts  department  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  con- 
sisting of  Frederic  W.  Howe,  chairman,  Louisa  A.  Nicholass, 
Millicent  M.  Coss,  W.  H.  D.  Meier  and  Linwood  L.  Workman. 
This  manual  outlines  in  detail  projects  and  topics  in  clothing, 
food,  household  management,  nursing,  housing,  accounting  and 
illness.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  manual  consists  in  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  work  is  divided  into  short,  intensive 
units  of  several  weeks,  each  unit  dealing  with  one  of  these 
divisions  of  household  arts.  The  work  of  each  of  the  various 
years  is  then  made  up  of  several  of  these  short  units.    By  this 

1  Bulletin  No.  23  for  1915  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

2  Circular  of  Information  No.  5  for  1916  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
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plan  the  work  of  each  year  consists  of  selected  portions  of  the 
various  phases  of  homemaking  that  are  adapted  to  the  increas- 
ing ability  of  the  pupils  as  they  progress  from  grade  to  grade. 
A  manual  on  the  teaching  of  general  science  in  the  junior 
high  school,  or  first  year  of  the  four-year  high  school,  has  been 
prepared  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  William  Orr,  former 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  W.  G.  Whitman,  Salem 
Normal  School,  and  Howard  C.  Kelly,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Springfield. 

5.    Planning  High  School  Buildings. 

The  wise  planning  of  a  new  high  school  building  is  especially 
difficult  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  character  and  scope  of  secondary  education.  Yet  it  is  of 
prime  importance,  as  the  building  determines  to  no  small  ex- 
tent the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the  possibility  of  meeting 
the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  for  years  to  come. 

The  following  educational  factors  must  be  determined  before 
such  a  building  can  be  planned  satisfactorily,  or  even  econom- 
ically. 

1.  Organization  of  the  School  System.  —  Should  the  schools  of 
this  city  or  town  be  organized  on  the  8-4,  6-6,  6-2-4  or  6-3-3 
plan?  Which  grades  should  be  housed  in  the  new  building?  If 
it  is  to  accommodate  both  a  junior  and  a  senior  high  school, 
should  they  be  partially  segregated  on  separate  floors  or  in 
separate  wings?  What  rooms  and  equipment  may  they  use  in 
common?  Should  the  junior  high  school  have  a  separate  prin- 
cipal?   If  so,  should  there  be  a  central  administrative  suite? 

2.  Work  to  be  offered.  —  Should  all  of  the  following  kinds  of 
work  be  offered:  English,  mathematics,  history  and  civics, 
foreign  languages;  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  general  science; 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  commercial  geography; 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking;  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing;  joinery,  wood-turning,  printing,  forging,  ma- 
chine-shop work;  music  and  physical  training?  Are  any  other 
kinds  of  work  needed? 

3.  Time  Allotments.  —  How  many  periods  per  week  should 
be  allotted  to  each  of  these  subjects  and  to  physical  training? 
The  usual  allotments  to  household  arts,  shopwork  and  draw- 
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ing  are  not  adequate.    Moreover,  physical  training  is  not  effec- 
tive unless  the  pupil  has  two  double  periods  per  week. 

4.  Proportion  of  Pupils  to  take  Each  Kind  of  Work.  —  Under 
the  proposed  time  allotments,  what  proportion  of  pupils  are 
likely  to  take  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  to  be  offered? 

5.  Probable  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Pupils.  —  In  the  next 
few  years  what  will  be  the  probable  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  grades  to  be  accommodated  in  the  new  building? 
To  answer  this  question  an  estimate  must  be  made  as  to  the 
probable  increase  in  the  population,  the  probable  drawing  power 
of  a  new  building  and  of  new  courses  to  be  offered,  and  the 
extent  to  which  new  legislation  and  changing  social  conditions 
are  likely  to  increase  the  proportion  of  entering  pupils  and  the 
proportion  to  graduate. 

Even  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  growth  in  the 
near  future  the  building  should  be  so  planned  that  classrooms 
may  be  economically  added.  But  the  auditorium  and  certain 
other  features  that  cannot  be  thus  economically  enlarged  should 
be  built  at  the  outset  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  longer 
period  of  years. 

6.  Length  of  the  School  Day.  —  The  proportion  of  space  to  be 
devoted  to  various  purposes  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
periods  in  the  school  day.  If  the  number  of  periods  is  increased, 
the  pupils  will  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  time  to  study,  and 
consequently  more  space  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  longer  school  day  permits  of  more  ex- 
tended use  of  all  rooms,  and  consequently  may  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  needed  for  various  purposes. 

7.  Provision  for  Study.  —  In  a  small  high  school  not  exceed- 
ing about  100  pupils,  all  the  pupils  may  have  their  home  desks 
in  one  "main  room."  Under  this  plan  they  all  come  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  the  principal  during  opening  exercises. 
No  recitations  should  be  held  in  this  room,  as  it  should  be  used 
during  the  day  exclusively  for  study,  each  pupil  being  allowed 
to  work  at  his  own  desk  during  his  study  periods. 

There  are  several  plans  for  taking  care  of  study  in  medium- 
sized  and  large  high  schools. 

One  plan  is  to  require  pupils  to  study  in  the  rear  seats  of 
rooms   while   recitations   are   conducted.     This   plan   places   a 
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restraint  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  as  she  cannot 
make  the  recitation  vital  and  interesting  without  danger  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  study  pupils.  Consequently,  this 
plan  is  to  be  avoided. 

A  second  plan  is  to  assign  study  pupils  to  regular  classrooms 
and  provide  a  teacher  for  each  such  group. 

A  third  plan  is  to  provide  study  halls  seating  from  70  to  100 
pupils  each,  and  used  exclusively  for  study. 

The  adoption  of  a  longer  study-recitation  period  of  sixty  or 
seventy  minutes,  whereby  the  preparation  of  much  of  the  work 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  subject-teacher,  would  reduce 
the  number  of  seats  to  be  provided  in  rooms  devoted  exclusively 
to  study. 

8.  Home  Desks.  —  What  rooms  may  be  used  as  "  home 
rooms?"  A  common  fallacy  is  to  assume  that  only  regular 
classrooms  can  be  thus  used.  In  large  modern  buildings  it  is 
practicable  to  use  other  rooms  also  for  this  purpose.  If  neces- 
sary, book  lockers  may  be  provided  in  certain  shops  and 
laboratories  so  that  these  rooms  may  accommodate  pupils  at 
the  opening  and  close  of  school,  and  that  the  teachers  whose 
work  is  in  these  rooms  may  assist  in  the  personal  direction  of 
pupils. 

9.  Sizes  of  Rooms  for  Different  Purposes.  —  Probably  the 
most  difficult  problem  is  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  sizes  for  rooms  for  different  purposes.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  buildings  the  class- 
rooms are  too  large,  as  many  seats  are  unoccupied  much  of  the 
time,  while  the  shops  and  laboratories  are  too  small  for  the 
equipment  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  should  be  assigned  to 
one  class. 

Furthermore,  a  building  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
partitions  between  rooms  may  be  changed  in  position  at  a 
minimum  cost  should  the  need  for  such  changes  arise.  In 
other  words,  ventilation  shafts  should  be  placed  in  partitions 
along  the  corridors  rather  than  in  partitions  between  rooms. 

10.  Number  of  Rooms  for  Each  Purpose.  —  After  solving  the 
problems  already  stated,  it  is  possible  to  determine  intelli- 
gently the  number  of  rooms  that  should  be  provided  for  each 
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purpose.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  best  order  in  which 
to  make  the  computation. 

First,  rooms  adapted  to  only  one  specific  purpose,  such  as 
study  hall,  library  and  gymnasium. 

Second,  rooms  planned  with  primary  reference  to  one  particu- 
lar purpose,  but  which  may,  if  not  needed  all  the  time  for  that 
purpose  and  if  properly  designed,  be  used  for  some  supple- 
mentary purpose.  These  rooms  include  rooms  for  bookkeeping, 
sewing  and  art,  and,  in  some  cases,  laboratories  and  shops. 

Third,  classrooms.  The  total  number  of  classrooms  should 
be  sufficient  to  care  for  all  recitations  not  provided  for  in 
other  rooms,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  enough 
classrooms  to  provide  home  desks  for  all  pupils  in  the  school, 
because  study  halls,  shops,  laboratories,  bookkeeping  rooms, 
sewing  and  art  rooms  may,  if  equipped  for  the  purpose,  be  used 
as  home  rooms. 

It  is  desirable  that  certain  rooms  should  be  specifically 
equipped  for  English,  history,  civics,  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages,  although  the  work  of  these  subjects  need  not  be 
confined  to  rooms  thus  equipped. 

11.  Auditorium.  —  The  auditorium  should  seat  all  the  pupils, 
as  the  entire  school  should  be  assembled  frequently.  If  the 
auditorium  is  needed  also  for  public  evening  meetings,  the 
entrances  and  corridors  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  public 
need  not  have  access  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
stage  should  be  suitably  equipped  for  dramatics. 

12.  Gymnasium.  —  A  large  floor  space  clear  of  obstructions, 
adequate  height,  and  a  flood  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are 
prime  essentials.  The  showers  and  lockers  should  be  carefully 
planned.  In  large  schools  the  teachers  of  physical  education 
should  have  offices  for  physical  examinations. 

13.  Library.  —  The  commodious,  attractive  library  is  now 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  a  modern  high  school 
building.  In  medium-sized  and  large  high  schools  a  librarian 
should  be  added  to  the  teaching  staff  and  have  every  facility 
for  her  work.  The  pupils  should  have  free  access  to  magazines 
and  the  bookstacks.  Small  rooms  in  which  pupils  may  co- 
operate in  working  upon  debates,  club  programs  and  problems 
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assigned  to  several  pupils  as  a  group  are  invaluable  in  develop- 
ing the  kind  of  group  efficiency  which  is  so  important  in  modern 
life.  The  library  classroom  adjoining  the  library,  in  which 
illustrated  material  borrowed  from  the  library  may  be  used  with 
classes,  has  proven  stimulating. 

In  the  smaller  schools  where  a  separate  library  room  is  not 
practicable  there  should  be  ample  book-shelving  and  magazine 
shelves  in  the  main  room  so  that  pupils  may  have  ready  access 
to  reading  and  reference  material. 

14.  Location  of  Shops  and  Heating  Plant.  —  The  advantages 
of  locating  the  shops  and  heating  plant  outside  of  the  main 
walls  of  the  building  should  be  considered. 

15.  Provisions  for  preparing  and  serving  Lunch.  —  The  modern 
high  school  makes  provision  for  preparing  and  serving  a  hot 
lunch.  For  hygienic  and  other  reasons  pupils  should  be  seated 
at  lunch.  Provision  should  be  made  so  that  at  least  part  of  the 
product  of  the  cooking  classes  may  be  served  in  the  lunch  room. 
It  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  an  auxiliary  kitchen  for  pre- 
paring a  part  of  the  lunch. 

16.  Care  of  Street  Clothing.  —  The  various  methods  of  taking 
care  of  street  clothing,  such  as  individual  lockers,  class  ward- 
robes and  basement  clothes  rooms,  should  be  considered. 

17.  Distribution  of  Books  and  Supplies.  —  One  plan  is  to  have 
a  large  and  well-lighted  room  where  all  supplies  and  textbooks 
may  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  person.  Here  the  book 
records  may  be  kept.  This  plan  relieves  the  teachers  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  clerical  work,  and  may  be  so  organized 
as  to  safeguard  school  property  and  simplify  the  keeping  of 
book  records. 

In  view  of  the  many  educational  factors  involved  in  the  wise 
planning  of  a  high  school  building,  the  building  committee 
should  consist  of  the  school  committee  or  at  least  include  the 
members  of  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  high  school  principal  should  be  asked  to  fur- 
nish data  at  the  outset,  and  to  advise  with  the  committee  on 
all  points  involving  educational  factors. 

The  new  six-year  high  school  building  at  Billerica  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  careful  planning,  not  only  for  immediate  needs 
but  also   for  economical   expansion.     The   site   provides   both 
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for  the  enlargement  of  the  school  plant  and  for  athletics  and 
outdoor  games. 

The  admirable  procedure  followed  this  year  in  the  town  of 
Amesbury  is  here  described  as  suggestive  to  other  committees. 
At  a  town  meeting  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  needs  for  a  new  building  and  to  ascertain  the 
probable  cost.  This  committee  summoned  one  member  of  the 
school  committee,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  high 
school  principal,  and  the  agent  for  high  schools  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  After  discussion  of  local  needs,  the  agent  for  high 
schools  was  requested  to  submit  a  memorandum  of  the  edu- 
cational features  desirable.  The  committee  then  secured  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost  and  presented  its  findings  at 
a  town  meeting.  The  money  was  voted  and  the  same  com- 
mittee reappointed  as  a  building  committee,  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  member  of  the  school  committee  and  a  citizen 
who  was  a  trained  engineer.  This  committee  and  the  high 
school  principal  spent  two  weeks  visiting  modern  schools, 
including  those  recommended  by  the  agent  of  the  State  Board. 
They  consulted  several  architects  before  making  final  selection. 

The  building  will  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  school  for  a 
reasonable  period,  and  is  so  planned  that  it  may  readily  be  en- 
larged. In  addition  to  regular  classrooms,  it  contains  rooms  for 
commercial  work,  science,  cooking,  serving  of  lunch,  dressmaking, 
manual  training,  freehand  drawing  and  mechanical  drawing. 
The  building  will  also  provide  for  a  gymnasium  and  shower 
baths,  an  assembly  hall  and  study  halls,  and  a  large,  attractive 
library.  The  library  will  be  equipped  with  a  fireplace,  ample 
book  shelves,  and  seating  accommodations  at  reading  tables  for 
70  pupils.  A  study  hall,  also  accommodating  70  pupils,  will  be 
connected  with  the  library.  The  superintendent  of  schools  and 
high  school  principal  have  been  consulted  whenever  there  ap- 
peared to  be  need  for  modifications  in  plans. 

During  the  past  year  the  agent  for  high  schools  has,  at  the 
request  of  local  authorities,  given  detailed  suggestions  regarding 
eight  high  school  buildings.  He  is  especially  ready  and  eager 
to  render  any  service  within  his  power  in  this  field,  because  of 
the  great  importance  of  a  well-planned  building  in  enabling  the 
school  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  for  years  to  come. 
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6.    High  School  Libraries. 

The  movement  for  high  school  libraries  is  rapidly  gaining 
headway  throughout  the  United  States.  In  some  States  the 
high  school  library  has  become  well  established,  courses  for 
high  school  librarians  instituted,  and  requirements  well  defined. 
The  high  school  library  is  quite  as  important  for  the  teaching 
of  English  and  history  as  is  the  science  laboratory  for  the 
teaching  of  science.  The  public  library  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  high  school  library,  although  there  may  and  should  be  the 
closest  co-operation  between  them. 

This  last  year  a  special  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club,  consisting  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Children's 
Librarian,  Boston  Public  Library,  Miss  June  R.  Donnelly, 
Director,  Simmons  College  Library  School,  and  William  Orr, 
Deputy  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Education,  conducted  an 
inquiry  regarding  the  status  of  high  school  libraries.  Of  the  255 
high  schools  in  Massachusetts  162  replied  to  the  questionnaire. 
These  schools  represent  58,921  pupils,  but  report  a  total  of 
only  78,040  books  in  their  school  libraries,  or  an  average  of  1.2 
books  per  pupil,  only  25  high  schools  having  each  1,000  or  more 
volumes.  Only  59  of  these  schools  had  high  school  libraries 
shelved  in  rooms  used  for  no  other  purpose.  The  statistics 
regarding  these  59  schools  are  given  in  Part  IV.  of  this  report. 
Only  7  of  these  schools  had  regularly  appointed  librarians.  This 
condition  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  status  of  high  school 
libraries  in  California.  The  high  school  libraries  of  that  State 
are  reported  as  containing  375,000  volumes;  119  high  schools 
had  each  1,000  or  more  books  in  the  library;  34  schools  em- 
ployed a  high  school  librarian  devoting  full  time  to  the  library 
work;  and  15  of  these  librarians  received  salaries  of  $1,000  or 
over. 

In  many  recent  high  school  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States  the  high  school  library  room  is  made  the  most  attractive 
room  in  the  school.  In  Massachusetts,  Amesbury,  Billerica 
and  Chicopee  have  this  year  provided  such  rooms  in  new  high 
school  buildings. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian  at  the  Girls'  High  School, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,   and   chairman    of   the   committee   on   high 
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school  libraries  of  the  National  Education  Association,  pre- 
pared an  exhibit  relating  to  high  school  libraries  for  the  1916 
meeting  of  that  association.  It  is  expected  that  this  exhibit 
will  be  brought  to  Simmons  College  in  the  spring  of  1917. 

7.     High  School  Principalships. 

While  the  general  control  of  the  high  school  is  vested  in  the 
school  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  direct 
responsibility  for  its  efficiency  rests  with  the  principal.  Unless 
he  is  a  capable  organizer,  a  leader  of  young  people,  and  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  all  the  courses  of  study  and  extra 
classroom  activities  that  actually  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
high  school  age,  the  school  will  fail  in  its  true  mission. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  high  school  principal- 
ship  the  following  means  are  recommended :  — 

1.  Specific  Preparation  for  the  Principalship.  —  Too  often  a 
principal  is  selected  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a  pleasing 
personality  and  has  been  unusually  successful  in  teaching  some 
one  subject.  These  qualifications,  while  important,  are  far 
from  adequate.  He  should  be  a  student  of  educational  prob- 
lems. It  is  extremely  desirable  that  he  should  have  taken 
courses  in  high  school  organization  and  administration  in  a 
college  or  university.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  require- 
ment in  view  of  the  summer  schools  now  offering  such  courses. 
Experience  as  principal  of  a  smaller  school  affords  excellent 
training  for  similar  responsibilities  in  a  larger  school,  while 
experience  as  a  department  head  under  a  capable  principal  is 
of  added  value. 

2.  Conferences  for  Principals.  —  In  view  of  the  new  problems 
continually  arising  in  high  school  administration  it  is  important 
that  principals  should  hold  frequent  conferences  to  interchange 
the  results  of  experience  and  to  learn  about  progressive  changes 
in  secondary  education  that  are  taking  place  in  this  and  other 
States. 

Several  groups,  each  containing  ten  to  fifteen  principals,  hold 
frequent  meetings.  The  members  testify  that  these  "round- 
table"  conferences,  enabling  the  members  to  discuss  their 
problems  in  detail,  are  extremely  helpful.    It  would  be  desirable 
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for  additional  groups  to  be  formed  so  that  every  principal  may 
become  a  member  of  such  a  group. 

The  Headmasters'  Club  of  western  Massachusetts  was  organ- 
ized twenty-one  years  ago  and  has  42  members.  This  club 
holds  four  meetings  a  year.  The  following  are  among  the 
important  topics  that  have  been  discussed:  — 

1.  Athletic  Rules  of  the  High  Schools  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

2.  Requirements  for  Admission  to  College. 

3.  The  Articulation  of  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 

4.  Length  of  the  High  School  Year. 

5.  The  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 

6.  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Good  Scholarship. 

The  High  School  Masters'  Club  of  Massachusetts  now  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  nearly  all  the  high  school  principals 
of  the  State.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1885  by  a  few 
principals  near  Boston  to  cultivate  mutual  acquaintance  and 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  common  interest.  Within  the 
last  few  years  it  has  undertaken  important  educational  in- 
vestigations, and  reports  have  been  made  by  committees  as 
follows:  — 

1913.  High  School  Program  of  Studies.  Cyrus  W.  Irish  of  Lowell, 
chairman,  Wilbur  J.  Rockwood  of  Everett,  Frank  P.  Morse  of  Revere, 
John  A.  Avery  of  Somerville,  and  B.  Sumner  Hurd  of  Beverly. 

1914.  How  can  the  Scholarship  of  High  School  Pupils  be  improved? 
Frederick  W.  Plummer  of  Fall  River,  chairman,  Lome  B.  Hulsman 
of  Melrose,  Fred  C.  Mitchell  of  Arlington,  Maurice  B.  Smith  of 
Gardner,  and  Eugene  D.  Russell  of  Lynn. 

1915.  What  can  be  done  for  the  Gifted  Pupil?  James  D.  Howlett  of 
Medford,  chairman,  Winfred  C.  Akers  of  Brookline,  George  W. 
Evans  of  Boston,  Charles  J.  Emerson  of  Stoneham,  Walter  H.  Cush- 
ing  of  Framingham,  and  Fred  C.  Mitchell  of  Arlington. 

1916.  Athletics.  Ernest  G.  Hapgood  of  Boston,  chairman,  George  E. 
Davis  of  Lynn,  Willis  L.  Eaton  of  Waltham,  George  W.  Earle  of 
Boston  and  Kenneth  L.  Morse  of  Leominster. 

In  1915  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  school  system,  consisting  of  Frank  P.  Morse 
of  Revere,  chairman,  Charles  L.  Curtis  of  Milton,  Ernest  L. 
Collins  of  Quincy,  John  W.  Wood  of  Cambridge,  and  George 
W.  Low  of  Woburn.  This  committee  is  to  make  its  report  in 
1917. 
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As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  athletics 
the  Massachusetts  High  School  Athletic  Association  has  been 
formed.  This  association  has  adopted  rules  of  eligibility  de- 
signed to  secure  uniform  regulation  of  athletics  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  correct  many  abuses  which  have  been  prevalent 
because  of  the  popular  interest  in  boys'  sports.  Regarding  this 
association  the  secretary,  John  W.  Hutchins  of  Maiden,  states 
as  follows:  — 

The  administration  of  this  athletic  association  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  board  consisting  of  the  following:  George  E.  Davis  of  Lynn, 
James  E.  Downey  of  Boston,  and  Merle  S.  Getchell  of  Brockton.  John  W. 
Hutchins  of  Maiden  is  secretary. 

At  the  present  time  108  high  schools  are  members  of  this  State  associa- 
tion, including  nearly  all  the  larger  high  schools.  Many  small  high  schools 
are  also  finding  that  membership  in  the  association  is  their  most  valuable 
asset  in  controlling  sports  in  their  own  schools.  Much  is  expected  from 
this  organization  in  rationalizing  the  popular  enthusiasm  attending  school 
athletics,  in  cultivating  true  sportsmanship  in  the  rivalry  between  schools, 
and  also  in  making  the  benefits  of  high  school  athletics  accessible  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  high  school  population. 

In  June,  1916,  the  Board  of  Education  organized  a  State 
conference  for  high  school  principals,  which  was  held  at  Har- 
vard University  in  connection  with  the  second  Annual  Con- 
ference of  School  Administrators.  Seven  sessions  were  held,  at 
which  the  following  topics  were  presented  and  discussed :  — 

The  Main  Objectives  of  Secondary  Education. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  an  Effective  Program  of  Health 
Education. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  an  Effective  Program  of  Vocational 
and  Educational  Guidance. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  an  Effective  Program  of  Social- 
Civic  Education. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Different  Curriculums  to  meet  the 
Needs  of  Different  Groups  of  Pupils. 

The  Principal's  Duty  in  improving  Instruction. 

High  School  Management. 

About  sixty  principals  attended  part  or  all  of  the  meetings. 
The  value  of  such  a  conference  was  fully  attested,  and,  with 
such  changes  as  may  be  desirable,  it  is  believed  that  a  State 
conference  at  which  there  may  be  a  full  attendance  of  high 
school  principals  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  the 
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consideration  of  the  many  problems  of  high  school  organization 
and  administration  now  arising  in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  new 
demands  placed  upon  high  schools. 

3.  Salaries  Adequate  to  attract  and  retain  Men  of  Superior 
Ability.  —  The  ability,  training  and  experience  necessary  in 
order  that  the  principal  of  a  high  school  may  deal  adequately 
with  the  varied  educational  and  administrative  problems  of 
the  modern  high  school  demand  higher  salaries  than  those  now 
commonly  paid.  The  salaries  of  the  255  principals  of  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  for  the  school  year  1916-17  range  from 
$4,068  to  $700.  Only  40  have  salaries  of  $3,000  or  more,  while 
48  have  salaries  of  less  than  $1,200. 

The  salary  of  the  principal,  the  number  of  years  of  his  ex- 
perience as  principal  or  teacher,  and  the  membership  of  the 
school  is  given  for  each  high  school  in  Part  IV.  of  this  report. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  discussion  of  salaries  the 
schools  are  divided  into  the  following  groups:  — 

Group  I.,  high  schools  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  10,000  population. 
Group  II.,  high  schools  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000,  but  more  than  5,000 

population. 
Group  III.,  high  schools  in  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population,  but  having 

500  families. 
Group  IV.,  high  schools  in  towns  of  less  than  500  families. 


The  wide  variation  in  the  salaries  in  these  different  groups 
and  in  the  number  of  years  of  experience  of  the  principal  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which  is  given  the  median1 
salary,  the  median  number  of  years  of  experience,  the  median 
number  of  years  that  the  principal  occupied  his  present  position 
previous  to  September,  1916,  and  the  median  membership  of 
the  high  school  for  each  of  the  four  groups:  — 


Group 

Group 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Median  salary  of  high  school  principal, 

Median  number  of  years  of  experience  of  principal  as 
principal  or  teacher  previous  to  September,  1916. 

Median  number  of  years  principal  occupied  his  pres- 
ent position  previous  to  September,  1916. 

Median  number  of  pupils  in  the  membership  of  these 
high  schools  about  October,  1916. 

$2,600 

22 

5 

700 

$1,800 

13 

3 

190 

$1,450 

10 

3 

83 

$1,050 

7 

1 

40 

'  The  median  in  any  group  of  numbers  is  the  middle  number  when  all  the  numbers  in  that 
group  are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude. 
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The  number  of  principals  receiving  various  salaries  in  high 
schools  of  each  of  these  groups  is  summarized  as  follows:  - — 


Salaries. 


Group 
I. 


Group 
II. 


Group 
III. 


Group 
IV. 


Totals. 


Under  51,000, 
$1,000-11,199, 
$1,200-51,399, 
$1,400-51,599, 
$1,600-51,799, 
$1,800-51,999, 
$2,000-52,499, 
$2,500-52,999, 
$3,000-53,499, 
$3,500  or  over, 
Totals, 


85 


53 


03 


54 


255 


Frequent  changes  in  the  principalship  in  a  school  make  the 
development  of  a  consistent  educational  policy  almost  impos- 
sible. From  the  following  table  it  appears  that  changes  in  the 
principalship  are  too  frequent,  especially  in  the  smaller  schools:  — 


Number  of  tears  principal  occu- 
pied HIS  PRESENT  POSITION 

previous  to  September,  1916. 


Number  of  high  schools. 


Group 
I. 


Group 
II. 


Group 
III. 


Group 
IV. 


Totals. 


0  years, 

1  year, 

2  years, 

3  or  4  years, 
5  to  10  years. 
Over  10  years, 

Totals,  . 


85 


53 


63 


255 


The  increased  salaries  now  being  paid  to  persons  of  ability 
in  other  executive  positions,  together  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  make  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  high  school 
principals  still  more  urgent.  The  following  table  shows  that 
of  the  203  principals  who  occupied  their  present  positions  last 
year  only  100  received  an  increase  in  salary. 
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Number  op  high  schools. 

Increment  in  salabies. 

Group 
I. 

Group 
II. 

Group 
III. 

Group 
IV. 

Totals. 

Change  in  principal 

Increment  of  $50  or  less,     . 
Increment  of  $51  to  $100,    . 
Increment  of  more  than  $100,     . 

8 
44 

2 
14 
17 

14 

22 
4 
8 
5 

9 
22 
13 
16 

3 

21 

15 
7 
8 
3 

52 
103 
26 
46 
28 

Totals, 

85 

53 

63 

54 

255 

A  State  policy  of  providing  such  increments  in  the  salaries 
of  high  school  principals  would  do  much  to  attract  men  of 
superior  ability  and  to  reduce  the  excessive  changes  in  the 
principalship. 

8.    Preliminary  Training  for  High  School  Teachers. 

Special  departments  have  been  organized  in  various.  State 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Salem  Normal  School  offers  a  three-year  curriculum  to  pre- 
pare teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  For  students  now  enter- 
ing the  school  the  curriculum  is  four  years  in  length,  one  of 
which  must  be  spent  in  commercial  employment  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school. 

2.  Framingham  Normal  School  offers  a  three-year  curriculum 
to  prepare  teachers  of  household  arts.  Some  of  the  graduates 
of  this  course  are  recommended  as  teachers  of  general  science, 
biology  and  chemistry,  in  addition  to  household  arts. 

3.  Fitchburg  Normal  School  offers  a  three-year  curriculum  to 
prepare  teachers  of  practical  arts.  Only  men  are  admitted  to 
this  course. 

4.  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  offers  a  four-year  cur- 
riculum to  prepare  teachers  of  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing. 

5.  Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  Salem  and  Worcester  Normal 
Schools  have  this  year  begun  to  offer  three-year  curriculums  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  junior  high  schools.  At  Fitchburg, 
however,  an  additional  year  must  be  spent  in  teaching  on 
salary. 
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Data  regarding  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers 
in  Massachusetts  colleges  have  been  gathered  by  Alexander 
Inglis,  assistant  professor  of  education  in  charge  of  secondary 
education,  Harvard  University.    His  findings  are  as  follows:  — 

The  colleges  of  Massachusetts  have  always  been  the  main  source  from 
which  teachers  are  recruited  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  training  thus 
afforded  included  solely  instruction  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  various 
studies  to  be  taught.  No  attempt  was  made  to  provide  specific  training 
through  professional  subjects  of  education  until  1891,  when  such  training 
was  begun  at  Harvard  University.  At  the  present  time  such  courses 
are  to  some  extent  provided  in  all  except  four  of  the  eighteen  colleges  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  desirable  forms  of  professional  training  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ers and  the  work  now  offered  by  the  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
as  follows :  — 

1.  Instruction  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  to  be  taught  in  the 
secondary  school.    This  is  now  well  provided  in  nearly  all  the  colleges. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  fundamental  professional  subjects  of  education, 
such  as  the  history  of  education,  educational  psychology  and  principles  of 
education.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  colleges  in  the  State  offer  such  courses, 
though  in  some  cases  these  courses  are  taught  by  instructors  not  primarily 
interested  in  education  as  a  professional  subject  of  study. 

3.  Instruction  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  secondary  education. 
Nine  or  ten  colleges  offer  such  courses.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
field. 

4.  Instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  school. 
This  may  be  provided  separately  or  combined  with  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  problems  of  secondary  education,  or  combined  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects.  This  work  is  offered  in  a  few 
institutions  only,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  inadequate. 

5.  Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  various  subjects.  Five  or  six  colleges 
provide  some  courses  of  this  nature,  but  the  condition  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, in  part  because  it  is  uneconomical  to  provide  separate  courses 
in  the  teaching  of  all  the  various  subjects  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  students  intending  to  teach  a  single  subject,  and  in  part  because  such 
courses  are  commonly  taught  by  the  regular  college  instructor  in  those 
subjects,  whose  experience  in  secondary  school  teaching  has  been  slight 
or  entirely  lacking. 

6.  Experience  in  supervised  apprentice  teaching.  Nine  or  ten  colleges 
now  offer  facilities  for  such  apprentice  teaching  under  professional  super- 
vision. 

In  1916  about  700  graduates  of  Massachusetts  colleges  entered  the 
teaching  profession,  for  the  most  part  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  and 
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other  States.  Of  that  number  approximately  500  had  taken  at  least  two 
professional  courses  in  education.  Returns  from  colleges  show  that  few, 
probably  less  than  100,  had  done  some  apprentice  teaching  as  a  part  of 
their  professional  training  in  the  college. 

The  colleges  of  Massachusetts  have  made  a  promising  beginning  of 
training  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Further  progress 
in  that  direction  is  conditioned  by  a  number  of  factors,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  certification  which  shall  prescribe 
standards  of  admission  to  the  service  and  encourage  the  professional 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  graduate  year  of  professional  study 
is  essential  for  the  adequate  training  of  such  teachers,  and  provision  for 
such  a  graduate  course. 

3.  The  provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  apprentice  teaching 
under  supervision  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers. 

4.  Provision  of  greater  and  better  facilities  for  prospective  teachers  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  each  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  secondary 
school. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  three  of  these  factors  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  upon  State  action.  Until  the  present,  the  initiative  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  taken  by  the  colleges  without  the  active  assistance  or 
co-operation  of  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  those 
facilities  must  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  action  of  State  and 
local  school  authorities. 


9.    Training  Teachers  in  Service. 

There  is  great  need  at  the  present  time  for  adequate  provi- 
sion whereby  teachers  of  the  various  high  school  subjects  may 
obtain  expert  advice  upon  problems  arising  in  the  teaching  of 
their  own  subjects.  Many  of  the  larger  high  schools  are  or- 
ganized by  departments,  with  head  teachers  who  are  able  to 
help  the  younger  teachers.  In  the  small  and  medium-sized 
high  schools,  however,  no  such  assistance  can  be  provided. 
"While  the  superintendent  of  schools  does  give  much  help  in 
general  methods  of  teaching,  he  is  not  a  specialist  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  various  subjects.  The  high  school  principal  is  also 
unable  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  detailed  problems  of 
the  various  departments. 

In  the  seventy-ninth  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  State  employ  special  agents  or 
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directors  in  each  of  the  main  fields  of  high  school  education. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  these  directors  would  — 

(a)  Visit  teachers  in  their  classrooms  and  give  individual 
assistance. 

(6)  Confer  with  groups  of  teachers  on  common  problems. 

(c)  Issue  bulletins  on  the  results  of  successful  experimenta- 
tion, and  give  references  to  useful  material. 

(d)  Revise  from  time  to  time  the  teacher's  manual  on  that 
subject. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, in  that  the  director  of  the  department  for  training  com- 
mercial teachers  at  the  Salem  Normal  School  devotes  one  day  a 
week  to  visiting  commercial  departments.  This  service  should 
be  extended  so  that  one  man  could  devote  his  entire  time  to 
this  field  work.  As  suggested  in  the  seventy-ninth  report,  such 
a  field  agent  should  be  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  the 
school  preparing  teachers  for  that  work,  and,  if  possible,  his 
services  should  alternate  in  successive  years  with  that  of  the 
director  of  the  training  department.  By  this  method  these 
directors  could  establish  the  necessary  contact  between  the 
high  schools  and  the  departments  that  offer  the  preliminary 
training. 

10.     Certification  of  Teachers  for  State-aided  High 

Schools. 

Chapter  375  of  the  Acts  of  1911  authorizes  the  Board  of 
Education  to  define  the  requirements  for  certification  of  teachers 
for  State-aided  high  schools,1  and  to  grant  certificates  to  eligible 
candidates. 

Three  classes  of  certificates  are  now  granted,2  namely,  pre- 
liminary, permanent  and  special.  The  requirements  for  these 
certificates  were  given  in  the  seventy-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  and  are  also  stated  in  a  circular  of  information. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  who  have 
been  granted  certificates  up  to  Dec.  1,  1916:  — 

1  There  were  48  State-aided  high  schools  in  1915-16. 

2  A  general  certificate  was  granted  prior  to  July  1,  1912,  but  is  no  longer  issued,  as  by  chapter 
375  of  the  Acts  of  1911  applications  for  this  certificate  could  not  be  accepted  after  July  1,  1912. 
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Men. 


Women. 


Totals. 


General,    . 
Preliminary, 
Special, 
Totals, 


167 
58 
10 


235 


420 
139 
37 


596 


587 
197 
47 


831 


11.    Approval  of  High  Schools  for  Certification  to 
State  Normal  Schools. 

Of  the  250  public  four-year  high  schools  in  Massachusetts, 
226  had  the  privilege  of  certification  to  State  normal  schools 
in  1916.  Of  these,  90  were  approved  directly  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  136  were  allowed  the  privilege  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  been  approved  by  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board.  Consequently,  in  1916  only  24  of 
these  schools  did  not  have  this  privilege. 

High  schools  that  in  1915  had  the  privilege  of  certification  to 
State  normal  schools  on  the  ground  of  their  approval  by  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  had  this 
privilege  extended  for  1916.  After  1916  the  certificate  privi- 
lege will  be  limited  to  public  high  schools  in  Massachusetts 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Candidates  from  schools 
outside  the  State  will  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  90  four-year  schools  that  were  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  privilege  of  certification  to  State  normal 
schools  for  the  year  1916  are  given  in  Part  IV.  of  this  report; 
48  of  these  schools  were  ranked  in  Class  A  and  42  in  Class  B. 
In  making  this  ranking  the  Board  dealt  with  the  schools  con- 
structively. When  a  school  was  approved  in  Class  B  the 
superintendent  was  informed  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  ap- 
proved in  Class  A.  This  provision  for  a  Class  B  ranking  of 
schools  is  of  decided  benefit  in  many  ways.  It  enables  a  school 
that  does  not  quite  meet  Class  A  standards  to  certificate  the 
more  capable  pupils  who  desire  to  enter  normal  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time  does  not  give  full  recognition  to  such  a  school. 

Regulations  regarding  the  approval  of  high  schools  for  the 
privilege  of  certification  to  State  normal  schools  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  November,  1915,  and  issued  as 
Circular  of  Information  No.  9  for  1915. 
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12.    State  Aid  for  High  School  Education. 

Every  town  containing  500  families,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  State  or  national,  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  a 
high  school,  unless  specifically  exempted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation under  conditions  defined  by  the  Board  as  provided  by 
chapter  556  of  the  Acts  of  1914.  A  town  containing  500  or 
more  families  cannot  receive  State  aid  either  for  the  support 
of  its  high  school,  if  it  maintains  one,  or  for  the  tuition  and 
transportation  of  its  pupils  to  other  high  schools,  if  it  does 
not  maintain  one. 

If  a  town  of  less  than  500  families  maintains  a  high  school, 
it  may,  under  conditions  stated  below,  receive  an  annual  grant 
of  $500;  or  if  such  town  does  not  maintain  a  high  school,  it 
may,  under  conditions  stated  below,  receive  reimbursement,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  its  expenditures  for  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation of  pupils  attending  public  high  schools  in  other 
towns  or  cities. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1910,  there  were 
173  towns  of  less  than  500  families.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  60  of  these  maintained  four-year  public  high 
schools  and  113  did  not.  Of  the  60  towns  that  maintained 
four-year  high  schools,  48  received  the  $500  grant.  Of  the  113 
towns  that  did  not  maintain  four-year  high  schools,  92  re- 
ceived reimbursement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  expenditures 
for  high  school  tuition  or  transportation,  or  both.  Of  these  92 
towns,  there  were  42  that  received  reimbursement  in  full  for 
both  tuition  and  transportation. 

The  $500  grant  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  strengthening  of  high  schools  in  towns  of  less  than 
500  families.  The  State,  however,  now  pays  only  about  one 
fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  cost  of  high  school  education  in  the 
case  of  the  48  towns  that  received  the  $500,  while  it  bears 
practically  the  entire  cost  of  high  school  education  in  the 
case  of  the  42  towns  that  were  reimbursed  in  full  for  the 
tuition*  and  transportation  of  high  school  pupils  to  other  high 
schools. 

The  total  amount  of  State  aid  for  high  school  education  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  as  follows:  — 
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Number  of 
towns  aided. 

Number  of 
pupils. 

Amount  of 
State  aid. 

Average  per 
pupil. 

High  school  grant,      .... 
Tuition  reimbursement, 
Transportation  reimbursement, 

48 
91 
71 

2,302 ' 
1,664  = 
1,357  2 

$24,000  00 
70,264  19 
33,788  80 

$10  43 
42  23 
24  90 

Total 

- 

- 

$128,052  99 

- 

1  Approximate  number  of  pupils  who  resided  in  these  towns  and  attended  these  high  schools. 

2  Number  of  different  pupils. 


The  conditions  under  which  the  high  school  grant,  high 
school  tuition  reimbursement,  and  high  school  transportation 
reimbursement  are  paid  by  the  State,  together  with  lists  of 
the  towns  receiving  such  aid  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
and  the  amounts  paid  each  year,  are  given  below:  — 

High  School  Grant.  —  Any  town  of  less  than  500  families 
may  receive  from  the  State  annually  the  high  school  grant  of 
$500,  provided  — 

1.  That  it  maintains  a  high  school  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

2.  That  the  high  school  has  at  least  two  teachers,  and  offers 
a  four-year  course  of  study. 

3.  That  the  high  school  teachers  are  certified  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

4.  That  the  valuation  of  the  town  per  pupil  in  the  average 
membership  of  its  public  schools  does  not  exceed  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  for  the  Commonwealth  ($8,815). 

The  following  48  towns,  having  complied  with  the  above 
conditions  of  the  law,  received  the  $500  grant  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916. 


Ashby, 

Chester, 

Medfield, 

Ashfield, 

Conway, 

Mendon, 

Ashland, 

Douglas, 

Millis, 

Avon, 

Edgartown, 

New  Marlborough, 

Bernardston, 

Essex, 

New  Salem, 

Bolton, 

Granby, 

Northborough, 

Brewster, 

Hadley, 

Northfield,      ' 

Brimfield, 

Huntington, 

Norwell, 

Charlemont, 

Littleton, 

Pembroke, 

Charlton, 

Lunenburg, 

Petersham, 
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Plain  ville, 

Shrewsbury, 

West  Boylston, 

Rutland, 

Southborough, 

Westminster, 

Sandwich, 

Sterling, 

West  Newbury, 

Sheffield, 

Stow, 

Williamsburg, 

Shelburne, 

Sudbury, 

Wilmington, 

Shirley, 

Wellfleet, 

Wrentham.  —  48, 

Each  of  the  following  12  towns  of  less  than  500  families 
maintained  four-year  high  schools,  but  the  valuation  of  the 
town  per  pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools 
exceeded  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  Commonwealth  ($8,815), 
and,  therefore,  they  were  not  entitled  to  receive  the  high  school 
grant. 


Carver, 

Oak  Bluffs, 

Tisbury, 

Dover, 

Orleans, 

Topsfield, 

Duxbury, 

Sherborn, 

Weston, 

Hamilton, 

Stockbridge, 

Yarmouth. 

—  12. 

In  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  few  changes  in  the 
list  of  towns  receiving  the  grant.  Brewrster  and  Orleans  were 
dropped  in  1913,  Sherborn  in  1914,  and  Medfield  and  Tisbury 
in  1915,  because  the  valuation  of  these  towns  per  pupil  in  the 
average  membership  of  their  public  schools  exceeded  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  for  the  Commonwealth.  Sharon  was  dropped 
in  1913,  because  the  number  of  its  families  exceeded  500. 
Wellfleet  and  Westminster  were  added  in  1913,  because  they 
employed  two  teachers.  Brimfield  was  added  in  1915,  because 
the  academy  in  that  town  was  made  a  public  high  school,  and 
Brewster  and  Medfield  wrere  added  in  1916  because  the  valua- 
tion of  these  towns  per  pupil  in  the  average  membership  of 
public  schools  was  less  than  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Provision  for  the  high  school  grant  was  first  made  by  the 
Acts  of  1902.  The  grant  was  $300.  This  grant  was  increased 
to  $500  by  the  Acts  of  1906.  The  number  of  towns  that  have 
received  this  grant  each  year  since  its  establishment  is  as 
follows:  — 
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Towns. 

In  1903 26 

In  1904, 34 

In  1905,     .       .       .       .       .36 

In  1906/ 37 

In  1907, 40 

In  1908, 44 

In  1909 44 


Towns. 

In  1910, 45 

In  1911, 47 

In  1912, 49 

In  1913, 48 

In  1914, 47 

In  1915, 46 

In  1916, 48 


High  School  Tuition  Reimbursement.  —  Any  town  of  less  than 
500  families  not  maintaining  a  high  school  must  pay  tuition 
for  high  school  instruction  in  other  towns  or  cities,  and  the 
State  reimburses  the  town  for  such  payments  for  tuition  to 
the  extent  of  one  half  in  case  the  valuation  of  the  town  ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000,  or  the  entire  cost  in  case  the  valuation  does, 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  provided  — 

1.  That  the  high  school  attended  is  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

2.  That  the  valuation  of  the  town  per  pupil  in  the  average 
membership  of  its  public  schools  does  not  exceed  the  corre- 
sponding ratio  for  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  113  towns  of  less  than 
500  families  did  not  maintain  four-year  high  schools. 

The  following  17  of  these  towns  each  had  a  valuation  per 
pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  its  public  schools  in  excess 
of  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  Commonwealth  ($8,815), 
and,  therefore,  they  were  not  entitled  to  receive  State  reim- 
bursement for  tuition  expenditures :  — 


Bedford, 

Lincoln, 

Russell, 

Boxford,1 

Longmeadow, 

Tolland, 

Chilmark, 

Marion,1 

Wenham, 

Gosnold, 

Mount  Washington, 

West  Tisbury, 

Harvard,1 

Nahant,2 

Westwood.  — 17 

Hull, 

Princeton,2 

The  following  town  presented  no  claim  for  reimbursement 
of  tuition  expenditures,  as  the  pupils  attended  an  academy  in 
that  town:  — 

Hatfield.  —  1. 


1  Pupils  in  these  towns  attended  academies  located  therein. 

:  These  towns  maintained  high  schools  offering  less  than  four  years  of  instruction. 
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The  following  4  towns  presented  no  claims  for  reimbursement 
of  tuition  expenditures  and  presumably  had  no  pupils  in  at- 
tendance in  high  schools :  — 

Gay  Head,  Mattapoisett, 

Goshen,  Shutesbury.  —  4. 

There  were  91  towns  that  were  reimbursed  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  tuition  expenditures.  The  names  of  these  town's,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  received  by  each  town,  are  given  in 
Part  IV.  of  this  report.  Seventeen  of  these  towns  were  reim- 
bursed for  one  half  cost  of  tuition,  as  their  valuation  exceeded 
$1,000,000,  and  74  were  reimbursed  for  full  cost  of  tuition,  as 
their  valuation  did  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

Provision  for  State  reimbursement  of  expenditures  for  high 
school  tuition  in  towns  of  less  than  500  families  was  first  made 
in  1895.  That  act,  however,  provided  such  reimbursement 
only  when  the  valuation  of  such  a  town  did  not  exceed 
$500,000.  In  1902  such  reimbursement  was  extended  to  all 
towns  of  less  than  500  families  when  the  valuation  of  the  town 
for  each  pupil  in  the  average  membership  of  its  public  schools 
did  not  exceed  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  Commonwealth. 
B}r  this  act  reimbursement  was  to  be  in  full  in  case  the  valua- 
tion of  the  town  was  less  than  $750,000;  otherwise,  for  one  half 
the  expenditure.  In  1911  full  reimbursement  was  extended  to 
such  towns  having  a  valuation  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 

The  number  of  towns  that  have  been  reimbursed  in  whole  or 
in  part  each  year  since  1895,  when  provision  for  such  reim- 
bursement was  first  made,  together  with  the  number  of  pupils 
for  which  such  reimbursement  was  made  and  the  amount  of  the 
reimbursement,  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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Reimbursement  for  high  school  tuition. 


School  tear. 


Number  of 
towns. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


Amount  of  re- 
imbursement. 


1895, » 

1895-96,  . 

1896-97,  . 

1897-98,  . 

1898-99,  . 

1899-1900,  . 

1900-01,  . 

1901-02,  . 

1902-03,  . 

1903-04,  . 

1904-05,  . 

1905-06,  . 

1906-07,  . 

1907-08,  . 

1908-09,  . 

1909-10,  . 

1910-11,  . 

1911-12,  . 

1912-13,  . 

1913-14,  . 

1914-15,  . 

1915-16,  . 
Totals, 


28 
38 
43 
51 
59 
62 
62 
62 
99 
103 
106 
100 
97 
97 
98 
99 
95 
94 


112 

143 

219 

255 

298 

347 

357 

392 

996 

1,099 

1,194 

1,077 

1,061 

1,114 

1,130 

1,177 

1,200 

1,257 

1,113 

1,292 

1,486 

1,664 


$840  41 
3,873  05 
6,121  72 
7,309  18 
9,436  67 
11,819  53 
12,384  43 
14,675  85 
31,888  27 
35,402  84 
38,071  95 
36,196  67 
36,613  94 
38,808  43 
41,326  20 
42,759  03 
44,868  89 
53,243  79 
47,711  09 
56,152  29 
62,089  70« 
70,264  19 


18,983 


$701,858  12 


1  Between  April  4  and  July  1,  1895. 

2  Includes  $1,185  paid  Southampton  for  expenses  incurred  the  preceding  school  year. 

High  School  Transportation  Reimbursement.  —  To  encourage 
high  school  attendance  by  pupils  residing  in  towns  not  main- 
taining high  schools,  chapter  396  of  the  Acts  of  1913  provides 
that  every  town  having  less  than  500  families  but  not  main- 
taining a  high  school  shall,  "when  necessary,  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  any  child  who  resides  in  said  town  and  who, 
with  the  previous  approval  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
town,  attends  the  high  school  of  any  other  town  or  city,  and 
shall  pay  for  the  expense  of  such  transportation  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  during  the  time 
of  actual  attendance  of  such  child  in  the  high  school." 
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To  encourage  towns  of  less  than  500  families  not  maintain- 
ing high  schools  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  elementary  schools,  this  act  further  provides  that  these 
towns  may  be  reimbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  follows :  — 

(a)  The  entire  amount  (not  exceeding  $1.50  per  week  per 
child)  actually  expended  for  transportation  under  this  act,  pro- 
vided that  the  town  "has  expended  from  the  proceeds  of  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools  for  the  preceding 
year  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  five  dollars  per  thousand  of 
valuation." 

(6)  One  half  the  amount  (not  exceeding  $1.50  per  week  per 
child)  actually  expended  under  this  act,  provided  that  the 
town  "has  expended  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools  for 
the  preceding  year  from  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation  an 
amount  not  less  than  four  and  less  than  five  dollars  per  thou- 
sand dollars  of  valuation." 

(c)  No  reimbursement  in  case  the  town  has  expended  for  the 
support  of  its  public  schools  less  than  four  dollars  per  thou- 
sand of  valuation. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was  the  first  year* for  which 
the  State  under  this  act  reimbursed  towns  for  the  expenditure 
incurred  for  transportation  of  high  school  pupils,  and  36  re- 
ceived reimbursement  in  full  and  23  in  part  that  year.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  46  received  reimbursement  in 
full  and  26  in  part.    For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916  — 

55  expended  at  least  $5  per  thousand  valuation  for  the  support  of  their 
public  schools. 
54  received  full  reimbursement. 
1  presented  no  claim. 
22  expended  $4  but  less  than  $5  per  thousand  valuation  for  the  support 
of  their  public  schools. 
17  received  half  reimbursement. 
5  presented  no  claim. 
36  expended  less  than  $4  per  thousand  valuation  for  the  support  of  their 
public  schools  and,  hence,  were  not  entitled  to  reimbursement. 

The  names  of  the  towns  receiving  this  reimbursement,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  received  by  each  town,  are  given  in 
Part  IV.  of  this  report. 
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IV.    THE   JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOL   MOVEMENT   IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chester  R.  Stacy  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  junior  high  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, has  summarized  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  such 
schools  as  follows:  — 

In  1907  the  State  Normal  School  at  Fitchburg  began  to  organize  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  its  training  school  so  as  to  give  differentiated 
work  in  these  two  years  below  the  high  school.  This  school,  then  called 
"the  practical  arts  school,"  but  recently  and  more  properly  rechristened 
"the  junior  high  school,"  was  designed  to  give  pupils  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity than  the  conventional  graded  school  offered  to  follow  the  lines  of 
their  natural  aptitudes,  and  also  better  to  provide  for  those  pupils  who 
were  not  likely  to  enter  the  high  school.  Four  curriculums  were  offered 
which  have  since  constituted  the  typical  program  in  a  full-fledged  junior 
high  school,  namely,  the  academic,  preparing  for  the  general  high  school 
curriculum  with  entrance  to  higher  institutions  closely  in  mind;  the  com- 
mercial, fitting  for  the  high  school  commercial  studies  or  for  elementary 
office  work;  the  practical  arts  for  boys,  offering  the  groundwork  for  the 
common  trades;  and  the  domestic  arts  for  girls,  equipping  them  for  the 
simpler  duties  of  homekeeping. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  Somerville  organized  one  of  its  grammar  schools,  the 
Forster,  into  a  junior  high  school  so  as  to  include  grades  7,  8  and  9.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  has  led  the  school  department  to  adopt  the  plan 
for  the  whole  city.  Confronted  with  the  problem  of  overcrowding  in  all 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  high  school,  it  is  believed  that  the  way  in 
which  this  problem  can  be  solved,  in  the  words  of  Superintendent  Clark, 
"with  the  best  regard  for  educational  efficiency,  for  economy  and  for  con- 
venience of  pupils,  is  by  establishing  four  junior  high  schools  so  located 
as  to  accommodate  the  entire  city."  The  present  ninth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  to  be  eliminated  and  the  schools  organized  on  the 
6-3-3  plan. 

Springfield  has  what  are  locally  termed  "central  grammar  schools," 
into  each  of  which  the  upper  grades  of  a  given  district  are  gathered. 
Several  of  these  schools  are  in  reality  junior  high  schools  because  they 
offer  departmental  instruction,  some  differentiation  of  work,  including  a 
foreign  language  as  an  elective,  and  promotion  by  subject.  The  tendency 
is  to  transform  the  ninth  grade  into  a  year  of  secondary  work  of  junior 
high  school  character,  and  to  extend  more  completely  and  formally  this 
type  of  organization  throughout  the  city  system. 

Boston  has  what  are  called  "intermediate  classes"  in  the  various  school 
districts  of  the  city.  In  these  classes  children  are  given  "a  choice  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  between  the  ordinary  curriculum  and  what 
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might  be  called  the  high  school  preparatory  or  intermediate  plan."  Recent 
reports  of  Superintendent  Dyer  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  indi- 
cate a  confidence  that  in  the  near  future  junior  high  schools  will  become  a 
fundamental  part  of  that  city's  school  system.  Moreover,  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  experts  investigating  the  Boston  schools  at  the  request  of 
the  finance  committee  has  recommended  such  organization  on  the  score  of 
both  educational  efficiency  and  economy. 

Chelsea  has,  like  its  neighbor,  Somerville,  relieved  the  congestion  in  its 
high  school,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  educational  opportunities, 
by  inaugurating  a  junior  high  school  system  operating  on  the  6-3-3  plan. 
In  a  large  wing  of  the  Shurtleff  building,  and  in  an  extension  recently 
completed  at  the  Williams  School,  two  of  the  largest  school  plants  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  junior  high  schools  have  been  organized  with  three 
curriculums,  —  general,  commercial  and  industrial.  A  third  school,  the 
Carter,  is  also  organized  on  the  junior  school  plan,  except  that  the  third- 
year  class  cannot  be  accommodated  until  the  building  is  enlarged. 

Beverly  since  1911  has  offered  to  its  eighth-grade  pupils  four  different 
curriculums,  —  the  general,  business,  manual  arts  and  household  arts. 
Consolidation  has  been  made  in  different  buildings  according  to  the  cur- 
riculum, the  general  curriculum  being  offered  at  several  schools,  the  busi- 
ness curriculum  at  one  special  school,  and  the  manual  and  household  arts 
curriculums  at  another  special  school.  These  curriculums  are  open  to 
any  pupil  in  the  city  promoted  from  the  seventh  grade.  The  school 
department  hopes  for  the  completion  of  this  reorganization  through  the 
establishment  of  a  junior  high  school. 

Arlington,  a  growing  suburb  of  Boston,  opened  its  new  high  school 
building  a  year  ago,  and  assembled  in  the  vacated,  old  high  school  build- 
ing the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  the  entire  town,  organized  as  a  junior 
high  school.  A  citizens'  committee  of  five,  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  additional  school  accommodations,  in  a  report  just  published 
(Nov.  24,  1918)  "is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  plans  for  such  accom- 
modations should  be  developed  with  a  view  to  continuing  the  junior  high 
school  policy  recently  adopted  by  the  school  committee,"  and  "that  there 
should  eventually  be  two  junior  high  school  buildings,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  town." 

Reading,  another  suburban  town,  has  had  in  operation  for  about  the 
same  length  of  time  the  "intermediate  school."  For  a  number  of  years  the 
upper  grammar  grades  had  been  consolidated  in  the  Highland  School, 
with  manual  arts,  physical  training  and  domestic  science  available.  Con- 
ditions, therefore,  were  particularly  favorable  to  reorganization.  Grades 
7  and  8  constitute  the  new  school,  the  high  school  remaining  unchanged. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  opened  its  first  junior  high  school  in  1914  in  a 
new  four-room  building  into  which  were  gathered  two  seventh  and  two 
eighth  grades.  Departmental  teaching  and  differentiated  work  are  offered, 
and  a  close  articulation  is  made  with  the  senior  high  school.  Teachers  of 
typewriting,  chemistry  and  physics  divide  their  time  between  the  two 
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schools.  The  success  of  the  school  is  so  manifest  to  the  community  that 
they  are  enlarging  the  junior  high  school  plant. 

Ipswich  is  another  recent  example  of  the  establishment  of  a  junior  high 
school,  into  which  the  upper  grades  were  gathered  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered in  several  different  buildings  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

Franklin  has  already  consolidated  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  two 
schools  near  the  center  of  the  town.  By  an  easy  readjustment,  all  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  brought  to  the  upper  floor  of  one  building 
and  a  small  junior  high  school  established. 

In  1912  the  school  department  at  Easton  brought  all  the  eighth  grades 
of  the  town  into  the  high  school  building,  and  by  combining  them  with  the 
freshman  class  of  the  high  school  organized  an  intermediate  school  upon 
the  7-2-3  plan,  and  offered  five  curriculums,  —  academic,  commercial, 
practical  arts,  domestic  arts  and  agricultural.  Now  that  a  new  eight-room 
building  has  provided  the  necessary  room  the  school  has  been  organized 
on  the  6-3-3  plan. 

Amherst  this  last  year  organized  in  a  small  separate  building  in  the 
center  of  the  town  a  junior  high  school  under  conditions  favorable  to  the 
satisfactory  development  of  junior  high  school  ideals  in  smaller  towns. 
The  fact  that  the  junior  high  school  is  on  the  same  lot  with  the  new  high 
school  building  makes  possible  the  introduction  of  differentiated  courses 
in  the  junior  high  without  increased  cost  for  equipment.  The  junior  high 
pupils  make  use  of  the  high  school  gymnasium,  printing  shop,  woodworking 
shop,  cooking  room,  sewing  room  and  assembly  hall.-  In  this  way  the 
expensive  high  school  plant  is  in  constant  use  from  8.30  in  the  morning 
until  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Medford  is  to  have  a  large  new  building  solely  for  junior  high  school 
purposes. 

The  city  of  Everett  has  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  a  junior  high 
school  by  consolidating  the  ninth  grades  in  a  new  central  building  with 
some  departmental  work  and  a  little  differentiation  of  studies.  Other 
places  have  gathered  the  highest  grammar  grade  or  two  into  the  high 
school  building  with  the  idea  of  developing  six-year  high  schools.  A  few 
cities,  Cambridge  and  Brockton,  for  example,  are  hoping  to  solve  tem- 
porarily, at  least,  their  problems  of  overcrowding  by  enlarging  the  regular 
high  schools.  They  contemplate  having  junior  high  schools  eventually, 
and  are  preparing  the  way  by  organizing  departmental  teaching  and  differ- 
entiated work  in  some  of  the  elementary  schools.  Other  cities,  like  Quincy 
and  New  Bedford,  are  looking  forward  to  junior  high  schools  as  the  sole 
promise  of  an  effective  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  at  the 
same  time  promoting  the  educational  interests  of  the  children. 

The  list  of  places  mentioned  above  is  not  complete  because  this  move- 
ment is  so  steadily  progressing  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  an  up-to-date 
record  of  cities  and  towns  committed  to  this  plan.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  the  foregoing  facts  that  this  scheme  of  school  administration  has 
made  marked  gains  in  Massachusetts. 
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Resume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Normal  School  Principals. 

V.    STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  ten  normal^schools  maintained  by  the  State,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  dates  of  establishment  and  opening  of  each  are 
as  follows :  — 


School. 

Principal. 

Date  of 

establish- 
ment. 

Date  of 
opening. 

Bridgewater, 

Arthur  C.  Boyden, 

1839 

1840 

Fitchburg, 

John  G.  Thompson,    . 

1894 

1895 

Framingham, 

Henry  Whittemore, 

1839 

1839 

Hyannis, 

William  A.  Baldwin,    . 

1897 

1897 

Lowell,    . 

John  J.  Mahoney, 

1894 

1897 

North  Adams, 

Frank  F.  Murdock, 

1894 

1897 

Salem,     . 

J.  Asbury  Pitman, 

1853 

1854 

Westfield, 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur,  . 

1839 

1839 

Worcester, 

William  B.  Aspinwall, 

1871 

1874 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
(Boston). 

James  F.  Hopkins, 

1873 

1873 

For  the  year  ending  in  June,  1916,  these  ten  schools  em- 
ployed 171  teachers  and  had  a  total  enrollment  of  3,051  stu- 
dents. In  that  year  they  graduated  987  students,  while  the 
total  number  of  graduates  since  the  establishment  of  the 
various  normal  schools  is  22,310.  All  except  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School  maintain  model  and  practice  schools. 
Detailed  statistics  regarding  the  teachers  and  students  in  each 
of  the  normal  schools  and  model  and  practice  schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  June,  1916,  may  be  found  in  Part  IV.  of 
this  report. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  differentiation 
and  specialization  of  the  work  of  the  various  normal  schools. 
This  plan  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater 
definiteness  and  efficiency  in  preparing  teachers  to  meet  the 
wide  variety  of  needs  in  the  public  schools.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  school  authorities  in  securing  teachers  and  in  wisely 
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directing  pupils  contemplating  a  normal  school  course,  the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  the  work  now  offered  by 
these  schools  is  presented. 

Elementary  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for  elementary 
schools,  including  schools  containing  six  grades  only  and  rural 
schools  of  all  elementary  grades.  Two-year  curriculum.  Main- 
tained by  all  the  normal  schools  except  the  Normal  Art  School. 
Framingham  and  Hyannis  devote  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  eight  or  nine  grade  rural  schools.  Fitchburg,  Salem  and 
Worcester  devote  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  schools  of 
six  grades  only. 

Elementary-intermediate  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for 
all  grades  of  the  elementary  school  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  upper  grades.  Three-year  curriculum.  Main- 
tained by  Worcester. 

Intermediate  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for  inter- 
mediate schools  or  junior  high  schools.  Maintained  by  Bridge- 
water,  Fitchburg,  Salem  and  Worcester.  At  Bridgewater, 
Salem  and  Worcester  the  curriculum  is  three  years  in  length. 
At  Fitchburg  it  is  four  years  in  length,  one  of  which  must  be 
spent  in  teaching  on  salary.  At  Bridgewater  three  curriculums 
have  been  organized,  each  three  years  in  length,  to  prepare  for 
the  teaching  of  different  groups  of  academic  subjects  in  junior 
high  schools. 

Primary  Department.  —  Prepares  teachers  for  primary  grades. 
Maintained  at  Bridgewater  and  North  Adams.  The  curriculum 
at  Bridgewater  is  three  years,  and  includes  such  kindergarten 
theory  and  practice  as  is  adapted  to  primary  grades.  The 
curriculum  at  North  Adams  is  two  years  in  length. 

Kindergarten  Department.  —  Prepares  kindergarten  teachers, 
who  are  also  prepared  to  teach  in  the  first  three  primary 
grades.     Two-year  curriculum.     Maintained  by  Worcester. 

Practical  Arts  Department.  —  Fitchburg  maintains  a  three- 
year  curriculum  for  men  desiring  to  teach  manual  training  and 
various  forms  of  industrial  work  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Household  Arts  Department.  —  Framingham  maintains  a  three- 
year  curriculum  for  the  teaching  of  household  arts  in  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.     On  account  of  the  special  attention 
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given  to  science,  some  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  are 
granted  certificates  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  teach  biology, 
general  science  and  chemistry  in  addition  to  household  arts. 

Elective  Course  in  Household  Arts.  —  North  Adams  offers  in 
its  regular  two-year  curriculum  special  electives  for  the  teach- 
ing of  household  arts  in  addition  to  the  other  work  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

Department  for  Music  Supervisors.  —  To  prepare  supervisors 
of  music  for  elementary  and  high  schools  Lowell  maintains  a 
one-year  curriculum  for  students  who  have  taken  the  two- 
year  elementary  curriculum  or  had  equivalent  preparation. 

Commercial  Department.  —  Salem  offers  a  three-year  curricu- 
lum for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  For  students  now  entering  the  school 
the  curriculum  has  been  lengthened  to  four  years,  one  of  which 
must  be  spent  in  commercial  employment  under  the  supervision 
of  the  normal  school. 

Art  Departments.  - —  The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
has  eight  departments  "to  train  teachers,  designers,  illus- 
trators, draftsmen,  and  craftsmen  for  industrial  art  leadership 
in  the  promotion  of  Massachusetts  education,  manufactures  and 
social  life."  The  curriculums  are  four  years  in  length.  The 
public  school  arts  department  aims  specifically  to  prepare  art 
teachers  for  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Summer  Schools.  —  Hyannis  maintains  a  five  weeks'  summer 
school  at  which  are  offered  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education,  in  the  teaching  of  various  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects,  and  in  school  supervision.  The  work  may  be 
counted  toward  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school. 

Fitchburg  maintains  a  summer  session  for  students  desiring 
to  take  a  part  of  their  regular  work  during  the  summer.  The 
practical  arts  department  is  in  session  forty-eight  weeks,  thus 
enabling  the  men  to  complete  the  three-year  curriculum  in  two 
school  years  in  addition  to  three  summer  terms.  Similarly, 
students  in  the  elementary  department  are  able  to  complete 
the  two-year  curriculum  in  one  regular  year  and  three  summer 
terms. 

Framingham  this  year  established  a  three  weeks'  course  in 
canning  and  vegetable  growing,  as  described  below. 
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Extension  Work. 

The  normal  schools  are  in  many  ways  co-operating  with 
teachers  and  school  authorities  in  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  Among  such  activities 
mentioned  by  the  normal  school  principals  are  the  following:  — 

Correspondence  Courses.  —  North  Adams  has,  since  1911, 
offered  correspondence  courses  to  teachers  in  active  service. 
Up  to  Oct.  31,  1916,  327  teachers  have  taken  the  work.  The 
132  students  enrolled  during  the  year  1915-16  represented  94 
towns  ranging  from  Provincetown  to  the  New  York  boundary. 
Ten  were  graduates  of  colleges,  45  of  normal  schools,  23  were 
undergraduates  of  colleges  and  83  of  normal  schools.  Ten 
later  attended  North  Adams  and  received  diplomas.  There 
were  76  who  secured  better  positions  since  taking  the  cor- 
respondence courses. 

Summer  Course  in  Canning.  —  Framingham  conducted  during 
the  summer  of  1916  a  special  three  weeks'  course  in  the  grow- 
ing, canning,  preserving  and  serving  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
25  students  who  had  completed  two  years'  work  in  the  house- 
hold arts  department  were  in  attendance.  After  the  summer 
session  the  students  conducted  similar  work  in  various  sections 
of  the  State.  Menus  and  recipes  worked  out  in  the  summer 
school  were  published  in  various  local  papers. 

Teaching  English  to  Immigrants.  —  Lowell  has  established 
Saturday  classes  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  in 
evening  schools.  In  May  of  this  year  a  series  of  preliminary 
public  meetings  was  held  at  the  school  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  school  departments  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  De- 
partment of  University  Extension  and  the  normal  school. 
The  first  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mayor  O'Donnell  of  Lowell, 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Thomas  B. 
Fitzpatrick  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  P.  F.  Sullivan, 
President  of  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Company.  The  course 
has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  and  over  200  teachers  have  attended  this  fall. 

Annual  Conference  on  Rural  School  Problems.  —  Worcester 
has  for  the  past  four  years  held  a  conference  on  some  phase  of 
rural  school  problems.    The  subjects  have  been  as  follows:  — 
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In  1913,  Rural  Education  in  General. 

In  1914,  School  Hygiene. 

In  1915,  The  Improvement  of  Rural  School  Grounds  and  Interiors. 

In  1916,  The  Rural  School  as  a  Community  Center. 

These  conferences  have  been  addressed  by  men  of  national 
reputation.  Requests  for  information  and  literature  have  been 
received  from  many  States.  The  proceedings  of  the  last  con- 
ference were  published  in  "Education,"  this  magazine  devoting 
the  entire  June  issue  to  the  addresses  of  that  meeting. 

General  Science  Club.  —  Salem  has  conducted  two  confer- 
ences for  teachers  of  general  science  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Between  40  and  50  teachers  attended.  A  club  of 
teachers  of  this  subject  has  been  organized,  of  which  W.  G. 
Whitman  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  has  been  made  presi- 
dent. He  has  also  begun  the  publication  of  the  magazine 
"The  General  Science  Quarterly,"  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  club.  In  co-operation  with  former  Deputy  Commissioner 
Orr  and  Howard  C.  Kelly  of  the  science  department  of  the 
Springfield  High  School  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Whitman  has  pre- 
pared a  manual  upon  the  teaching  of  general  science  in  the 
junior  high  school. 

Advising  School  Officials.  —  Upon  requests  from  superin- 
tendents of  schools  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  normal 
schools  are  devoting  an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  visiting 
schools  and  giving  expert  advice  regarding  school  problems. 
This  work  is  not  only  of  value  to  the  public  schools,  but  also 
enables  the  normal  school  faculties  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  problems  confronting  local  school  authorities.  [The  normal 
schools  are  responding  to  such  requests  in  so  far  as  their  regu- 
lar teaching  duties  permit. 

Practice  Teaching  in  Schools  of  Other  Towns  or  Cities.  —  Most 
of  the  normal  schools  have  their  students  obtain  practice 
teaching  in  the  schools  of  other  towns  or  cities.  As  a  rule, 
pupil  teachers  receive  from  the  local  school  authorities  only 
their  traveling  expenses,  and  the  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  normal  school  teachers.  The  household  arts  depart- 
ment at  Framingham  reports  38  such  pupil  teachers,  and  the 
commercial  department  at  Salem  has  pupil  teachers,  each  for 
short   periods,    in   five   or   six   high   schools   of   varying   sizes. 
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Similar  arrangements  are  made  for  pupils  of  the  practical  arts 
department  at  Fitchburg  and  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School. 

School  Life. 

The  normal  schools  are  attempting  so  to  organize  the  school 
life  of  the  pupils  as  to  broaden  their  outlook  and  to  increase 
their  social  efficiency.  Several  normal  school  principals  have 
devoted  special  attention  to  this  subject  in  their  reports. 
Fitchburg,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  men  in  the 
practical  arts  department,  has  changed  from  a  school  for  women 
to  a  co-educational  institution.  This  change  has  greatly  en- 
riched the  social  life  of  the  school.  Many  women  entering 
normal  schools  have  had  little  or  no  adult  social  experience. 
Now,  however,  the  principal  reports  that  graduates  who  go  from 
this  school  have  profited  by  the  social  life,  and  that  it  is  proving 
a  valuable  asset  to  them. 

The  principal  at  Hyannis  reports  that  the  "family  life" 
enjoyed  by  students  and  teachers  in  the  dormitory  provides 
important  training. 

Self-government. 
Lowell  has  this  last  year  introduced  a  plan  of  student  co- 
operation, organizing  the  pupils  under  the  "  School  and  Society 
League."     This    league    has    the    following    twofold    responsi- 
bility:— 

1.  As  future  teachers  the  league  must,  through  its  general  council, 
formulate  and  enforce  such  rules  as  will  secure  the  same  kind  of  order  and 
deportment  m  the  normal  school  that  should  obtain  in  any  well-ordered 
school. 

2.  As  future  teachers  the  league  must  take  over  and  handle  various 
details  of  administration,  the  execution  of  which  will  tend  to  accustom 
future  teachers  to  administer  properly  their  own  schools. 

While  the  league  has  been  in  existence  only  since  March  of 
the  present  year,  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
marked.  "A  school  conscience  seems  to  have  been  born,  and 
the  question  of  discipline  bids  fair  to  become  one  that  is  dis- 
cussed only  in  the  psychology  classroom."  The  students  are 
also  growing  in  initiative  and  executive  ability  because  of  the 
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responsibilities  placed  upon  them.  The  housekeepers  run  the 
lunchrooms.  The  captains  and  lieutenants  run  the  fire-drill, 
take  care  of  visitors,  keep  the  attendance,  and  conduct  recita- 
tions in  the  absence  of  teachers.  The  hostesses  manage  all  the 
school  social  activities.  Various  committees  have  special  duties, 
which  not  only  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  but  also 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  learn  how  to  become 
effective  committee  members. 

At  Bridgewater  the  dormitory  students  each  year  organize  an 
association  for  self-government  and  for  the  promotion  of  help- 
ful social  activities.  This  association  works  in  co-operation 
with  the  faculty. 
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SECTION    B.  — STATE-AIDED    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION:    A 
RESUME  OF  TEN  YEARS'   PROGRESS. 

1.    Introduction. 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education, 
appointed  by  Governor  William  L.  Douglas,  reported  to  the 
General  Court  in  1906.  For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, public  vocational  education  of  secondary  school  grade 
may  be  claimed  as  a  result  of  this  report;  it  was  an  epoch- 
making  report. 

In  this  report  the  problem  of  vocational  education  was  con- 
sidered "from  the  side  of  the  industries  and  the  adult  workman, 
and  from  the  side  of  the  children  who  were  to  enter  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State."  Conclusions  were  drawn,  based  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  industrial  situation  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  schools  of  the  State;  and  recommendations  were 
made  calculated  to  direct  the  education  of  our  youth  along 
lines  which  would  help  to  correct  an  industrial  situation  found 
to  exist.  As  a  result  of  this  report  legislation  was  enacted 
devised  to  provide  opportunities  for  new  types  of  vocational 
instruction  at  public  expense. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
David  Snedden's  service  as  Commissioner  of  Education  in  this 
Commonwealth,  it  seems  especially  appropriate  to  consider 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  to  review  certain  accomplish- 
ments of  this  period,  and  to  make  a  concise  presentation  of  the 
status  of  State-aided  vocational  education  at  this  time.  Such 
a  program  affords  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  in  the  light  of  a  decade  of  experience, 
and  to  determine  in  part  the  degree  to  which  the  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  of  vocational  education  of  secondary 
grade  has  been  discharged  in  terms  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations . 
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2.    Conclusions   of  the   Douglas   Commission,    1906,   and 
Comments  thereon,  1916. 
As  a  result  of  the  public  hearings  and  the  special  investigations,  the 
Commission  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  — 

(1)  For  the  great  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  to  enter  emploj'- 
ments  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  first  three  or  four  years  are 
practically  waste  years  so  far  as  the  actual  productive  value  of  the  child 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  increasing  his  industrial  or  productive  efficiency. 
The  employments  upon  which  they  enter  demand  so  little  intelligence  and 
so  little  manual  skill  that  they  are  not  educative  in  any  sense. 

For  these  children,  many  of  whom  now  leave  school  from  their  own 
choice  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  grade,  further  school  training  of  a 
practical  character  would  be  attractive  and  would  be  a  possibility  if  it 
prepared  for  the  industries.  Hence,  any  scheme  of  education  which  is  to 
increase  the  child's  productive  efficiency  must  consider  the  child  of  four- 
teen. 

In  1916  this  conclusion  has  greater  significance  than  it 
had  in  1906;  it  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  young  worker's 
relations  to  the  present  industrial  situation.  Skilled  industry 
continues  to  organize  its  productive  agencies  more  and  more 
along  lines  which  force  the  young  worker  into  employ- 
ments "demanding  little  intelligence  and  little  manual  skill," 
employments  containing  little  educative  opportunity.  The 
fields  of  skilled  industry  into  which  the  youth  of  fourteen 
may  enter  have  been  further  narrowed  by  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. There  is,  then,  an  increased  necessity  for  conserving  that 
period  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  for  educational 
training.  The  training  offered  that  group  of  minors  who  find 
it  necessary  to  enter  employment  should  be  of  a  practical 
character.  This  has  been  accepted  and  recognized  by  all 
educators.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  is  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  this  training  should  be  made  practical.  For 
those  who  elect  to  enter  industry  we  are  agreed  that  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  presented  for  industrial  training.  We  are 
equally  agreed  that  measures  to  compel  minors  to  take  such 
training  would  be  unwise,  and  that  any  industrial  training 
offered  should  be  accompanied  by  training  for  citizenship. 

(2)  Children  who  continue  in  school  until  sixteen  or  eighteen,  especially 
if  they  complete  a  high  school  course,  are  able  to  enter  upon  employments 
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of  a  higher  grade,  usually  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  they  are  able  by 
reason  of  greater  maturity  and  better  mental  training  to  learn  the  technique 
>of  their  employment  in  a  shorter  time;  but  they  are  wholly  lacking  in 
manual  skill  and  in  what  we  have  called  industrial  intelligence.  For  the 
purpose  of  training  for  efficiency  in  productive  employments  the  added 
3rears  which  they  spend  in  school  are  to  a  considerable  extent  lost  years. 

It  is  probably  true  that  children  who  continue  in  any  well- 
organized  school  until  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  are  ulti- 
mately able  to  enter  upon  employments  of  a  higher  grade  than 
those  open  to  children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Remaining  in  schools  which  continue  their  general  education 
does  not  enable  our  youth  immediately  to  enter  skilled  employ- 
ments of  a  higher  grade.  They  will  be  enabled  to  enter  such 
employment  most  readily  when  a  portion  of  the  training  given 
fits  them  specifically  for  some  form  of  profitable  employment. 
Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  such  specific  training  can  be  given 
without  impairing  their  preparation  for  citizenship  or  prevent- 
ing their  acquirement  of  an  appreciation  for,  and  ability  to 
participate  in,  the  "more  refined  pleasures"  of  life. 

The  number  of  our  youth  who  are  preparing  for,  or  entering 
certain  kinds  of  mercantile  pursuits  without  specific  prepara- 
tion, is  not  proportionate  to  the  demands  in  this  field.  The 
young  workers  in  this  field  compete  most  unfavorably.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  girls  who  enter  the  field  of  stenography 
and  typewriting.  The  number  of  our  youth  preparing  specif- 
ically for  industrial  pursuits  is  below  the  demand  for  recruits 
to  the  ranks  of  superior  trained  workers.  Too  few  of  our 
youth  appreciate  the  opportunities  open  to  them  in  productive 
industry;  too  many  continue  to  pursue  courses  which  are 
calculated  to  aggravate  rather  than  improve  the  conditions  of 
competition  which  confront  them  upon  the  completion  of  their 
school  life. 

It  should  not  be  as  emphatically  stated  at  this  time  that  the 
added  years  spent  in  the  regular  schools  are  "to  a  considerable 
extent  lost  years."  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  education  afforded  in  the  regular  schools. 

(3)  The  productive  industries  of  the  State,  including  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  building,  depend  mainly  upon  chance  for  recruiting  their 
sendee.    A  few  apprenticeships  still  exist  in  a  few  industries  or  parts  of 
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industries,  but  very  few  apprentices  are  indentured,  and  many  so-called 
apprenticeships  are  falsely  named. 

The  knowledge  and  skill  which  the  new  men  bring  to  the  service  of  any 
industry  is  only  what  they  have  picked  up  in  a  haphazard  way.  Some 
bring  much  and  many  bring  little. 

To  a  less  degree  than  in  1906,  but  to  a  degree  which  militates 
greatly  against  the  best  interests  or  the  individuals  and  the 
State,  the  employment  upon  which  our  youth  enter  on  leaving 
the  regular  schools  is,  in  1916,  "determined  by  chance." 

The  productive  industries  of  the  State  still  depend  mainly 
upon  chance  for  recruits.  The  State-aided  vocational  schools 
and  private  schools  are  constantly  increasing  the  numbers  and 
effectiveness  of  their  trained  pupils.  In  notable  instances  it 
may  be  claimed  that  their  contribution  of  young  workers 
trained  effectively  for  placement  in  industry  has  been  of 
measurable  importance.  The  contribution  from  these  sources 
will  continue  to  grow  in  importance  to  industry  and  to  the 
individuals.  At  present,  the  contribution  of  these  schools  is 
more  noticeable  in  its  effects  upon  individual  workers  than  it 
is  upon  individual  industries.  But  the  contribution  to  the 
individual  is  also  a  contribution  to  the  industry.  Inevitably, 
that  which  affects  the  individual  affects  the  industry  with 
which  the  individual  is  identified. 

Numerous  industrial  concerns  have  set  about  the  task  of 
preparing  their  young  workers.  Productive  industry  is  not 
now,  as  it  was  in  1906,  almost  entirely  bereft  of  organized 
training  agencies.  There  are  signs  of  an  active  attempt  to 
re-establish  partially  indentured  apprenticeship  plans  which 
will  place  apprentices  under  organized  instruction  co-operatively 
administered  by  the  State  and  with  the  hearty  support  of 
employers  and  organized  labor. 

(4)  This  condition  (the  lack  of  agencies  for  training)  tends  to  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  to  limit  the  output  in  quantity  and  to  lower  the 
grade  in  quality.  Industries  so  recruited  cannot  long  compete  with  similar 
industries  recruited  from  men  who  have  been  technically  trained.  In  the 
long  run,  that  industry,  wherever  in  the  world  it  is  located,  which  com- 
bines with  general  intelligence  the  broadest  technical  knowledge  and  the 
highest  technical  skill,  will  command  the  markets  of  the  world. 

(5)  The  industries  of  Massachusetts  need,  in  addition  to  the  general 
intelligence  furnished  by  the  public  school  system  and  the  skill  gained  in 
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the  narrow  fields  of  subdivided  labor,  a  broader  training  in  the  principles 
of  the  trades  and  a  finer  culture  in  taste  as  applied  to  material,  workman- 
ship and  design.  Whatever  may  be  the  cost  of  such  training,  the  failure 
to  furnish  it  would  in  the  end  be  more  costly. 

These  conclusions  are  sound,  —  as  sound  now  as  they  were 
in  1906.  They  cannot  be  better  stated.  Now,  as  then,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State  and  her  industries,  it  is  the  kernel 
of  the  argument  for  the  establishment  of  State-aided  industrial 
schools. 

(6)  The  State  needs  a  wider  diffusion  of  industrial  intelligence  as  a 
foundation  for  the  highest  technical  success,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired 
in  connection  with  the  general  system  of  education  into  which  it  should 
enter  as  an  integral  part  from  the  beginning. 

The  latest  philosophy  of  education  reinforces  the  demands  of  productive 
industry  by  showing  that  that  which  fits  a  child  best  for  his  place  in  the 
world  as  a  producer  tends  to  his  own  highest  development  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally. 

Vindication  of  the  constructive  force  of  this  conclusion  is 
found  in  the  present  widespread  interest  in  junior  high  schools 
and  in  continuation  schools.  The  junior  high  school,  with  its 
differentiated  opportunity,  coming  after  six  grades  of  common 
general  education,  is  the  concrete  expression  of  a  social  con- 
viction, —  the  conviction  that  in  the  regular  schools,  and  before 
the  pupil  gives  up  the  pursuit  of  an  organized  general  educa- 
tion, he  should  have  a  wider  range  of  opportunity  and  should 
acquire  some  industrial  intelligence. 

The  continuation  school  is  an  agency  which  keeps  the  oppor- 
tunity open  for  advancement  in  vocational  or  academic  lines 
as  the  pupil  shall  elect,  after  he  has  left  the  regular  school  and 
become  a  worker.  The  general  system  of  education  offers  the 
pupil  who  has  left  school  to  go  to  work  an  extremely  remote 
and  seldom  utilized  opportunity  for  further  education. 

Progressive  communities  will  include  in  their  educational 
program  large  opportunity  for  guidance  while  the  pupil  remains 
in  the  regular  school,  and  opportunities  for  organized  training 
in  many  specific  industrial  lines  after  he  leaves  the  regular 
school.  The  conscious  aim  of  such  a  community  will  be  to 
furnish  a  broader  opportunity  for  the  child  to  develop  physi- 
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cally,  intellectually  and  morally  as  a  social  unit,  and  to  choose 
and  fit  himself  definitely  as  an  economic  unit. 

(7)  The  investigation  has  shown  the  increasing  necessity  for  woman  to 
enter  the  industrial  world  for  the  sake  of  self-support,  and  hence  that  she 
should  be  prepared  to  earn  a  respectable  living  wage,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  fit  her  so  that  she  can  and  will  enter 
those  industries  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  home. 

The  investigation  has  shown  that  the  vocation  in  which  all  other  voca- 
tions have  their  root,  namely,  the  care  of  the  home,  has  been  overlooked 
in  the  modern  system  of  education.  Housekeepers  need  to  be  instructed 
in  the  laws  of  sanitation,  in  the  purchase,  preparation  and  care  of  food, 
and  in  the  care  of  children,  that  the  home  may  be  a  home,  and  not  merely 
a  house. 

The  first  legislation,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  adult,  pro- 
vided either  for  training  the  woman  who  had  entered  industry 
for  further  industrial  advancement,  or  for  training  in  household 
arts  the  woman  who  had  definitely  settled  down  to  house- 
keeping and  homemaking.  No  provision  was  made  to  give 
training  in  the  occupations  of  the  home  to  those  women 
engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood  in  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits. 

Supplementary  legislation  corrected  this.  It  came  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  conclusion  quoted  above:  that  the 
housekeeper  needs  to  be  instructed,  that  the  home  may  be  a 
home  and  not  merely  a  house.  Household  arts  instruction  is 
offered  now  to  both  groups  of  women. 

3.  Recommendations  of  the  Douglas  Commission,  1906, 
and  Comments  thekeon,  1916. 

The  Commission  does  not  deem  it  to  be  a  part  of  its  duty,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  resolve  creating  it,  .  .  .  to  formulate  exhaustive  and 
specific  plans  for  industrial  education,  but  rather  to  ascertain  and  exhibit 
the  needs  of  such  education,  and  to  point  out  how  the  State  may  make 
effective  its  existing  policy,  and  to  suggest  means  for  the  further  industrial 
development  of  the  State. 

There  seem  to  be  two  lines  in  which  industrial  education  may  be 
developed,  —  through  the  existing  public  school  system,  and  through  in- 
dependent industrial  schools. 

(1)  .  .  .  The  Commission  recommends  that  cities  and  towns  so  modify 
the  work  in  the  elementary  schools  as  to  include  for  boys  and  girls  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  elements  of  productive  industry,  including  agri- 
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culture  and  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts;  and  that  the  work  in  the 
high  schools  be  modified  so  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences  and  drawing  shall  show  the  application  and  use  of  these  subjects 
in  industrial  fife. 

(2)  The  Commission  would  also  recommend  that  all  towns  and  cities 
provide,  by  new  elective  industrial  courses  in  high  schools,  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts;  that 
in  addition  to  day  courses,  cities  and  towns  provide  evening  courses  for 
persons  already  employed  in  trades;  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
instruction  in  part-time  day  classes  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  eighteen  years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  .  .  . 

(3)  The  Commission  recognizes  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  the  public  school  system,  .  .  .  yet  it  believes  that  the  elements  of 
industrial  training,  agriculture,  domestic  and  mechanical  sciences  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  .  .  .  that  there  should  be,  in  addition 
to  this  elementary  teaching,  distinctive  industrial  schools  separated  en- 
tirely from  the,  public  school  system.  .  .  .  The  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  .  .  .  would  deal  solely  and  entirely  with  such  schools,  thus 
abrogating  the  act  of  1872  (section  10  of  chapter  42  of  the  Revised  Laws), 
leaving  the  school  authorities  on  their  own  initiative  to  introduce  new 
industrial  courses  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Commission  in  its  consideration  has  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  public  school  system,  to  enrich  it  along  industrial  fines, 
and  to  expand  it  along  vocational  lines  through  independent  industrial 
schools.  This  seems  necessary  because  the  present  public  school  system 
is  aimed  primarily  to  secure  cultural  and  not  industrial  or  vocational 
effects,  while  the  departure  recommended  by  the  Commission  relative  to 
independent  industrial  schools  secures  a  development  of  the  principles  of 
industrial  instruction.  .  .  . 

These  recommendations  and  the  bill  accompanying  them 
show  plainly  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to 
establish  a  new  type  of  education.  The  schools  established 
to  administer  it  were  to  receive  State  aid  for  doing  specific 
educational  work  of  a  vocational  character.  These  schools 
were  not  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  general  public  school 
system,  were  not  to  undertake  work  in  competition  with  the 
public  schools  established  for  giving  general  education,  but 
were  to  be  established  to  afford  a  separate  and  distinct  oppor- 
tunity for  those  pupils  who  should  elect  to  take  the  special 
training  therein  offered.  As  the  normal  schools  were  planned  to 
train   prospective  teachers  in  the   art   of   teaching,  so  the  vo- 
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cational  schools  were  planned  to  train  prospective  artisans, 
craftsmen,  and  homemakers  for  specific  vocational  callings. 
This  idea  was  embodied  in  the  original  and  supplementary 
legislation,  and  the  schools  established  have  aimed  to  carry- 
out  this  intent. 

The  recommendations  called  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
which  would  provide  training  in  agriculture,  domestic  occupa- 
tions and  industrial  pursuits.  They  proposed  that  opportuni- 
ties be  afforded  in  day,  part-time  and  evening  schools. 

All  these  types  of  schools  and  opportunities  have  been  pro- 
vided. In  all  except  the  part-time  schools  signal  success  has 
attended  the  establishment  of  the  schools  and  the  courses. 
Except  in  the  compulsory  continuation  schools  of  Boston, 
which  are  essentially  part-time  schools,  little  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools.  Very  few 
industrial  concerns  have  been  willing  to  enter  voluntarily  into 
the  necessary  co-operative  relations  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  type  of  school.  Where  co-operation  has  been  secured,  this 
type  of  school  has  proved  to  be  a  most  helpful  and  practical 
way  of  giving  effective  vocational  training. 

The  bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
became  law  by  the  enactment  of  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of 
1906.  By  this  act  the  administration  of  State-aided  vocational 
education  was  placed  under  a  Commission  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. The  pioneer  work  in  this  field  —  the  planning  for  and 
initial  establishment  of  schools  —  was  carried  on  by  this  Com- 
mission from  1906  until  1909.  By  chapter  457  of  the  Acts  of 
1909  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  and 
the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  consolidated. 

Since  1909  State-aided  vocational  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  the  particular 
province  of  a  deputy  commissioner  serving  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

The  valuable  pioneer  labors  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  were  supplemented  upon  the  advent  of  Dr.  David 
Snedden  as  Commissioner  of  Education  by  his  contribution  of 
a  philosophy  as  to  the  aims,  scope  and  extent  of  this  new 
type  of  education,  and  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Charles  A.  Prosser  and  his  agents. 
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4.    What  we  are  doing. 
At  its  present  stage  of  development  State-aided  vocational 
education  in  Massachusetts  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  following  groups :  — 

(1)  The  unemployed  boy  or  girl  desiring  pre-employment 
trade  training. 

The  opportunity  is  afforded  this  group  in  various  all-day 
industrial  schools.  Thirteen  of  these  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  organized  to  give  training  to  boys;  three  have 
been  established  and  are  organized  to  give  training  to  girls. 
In  the  schools  for  boys  courses  have  been  organized  to  give 
training  in  fifteen  distinct  occupations.  No  one  school  offers 
training  in  all  these  occupations.  In  the  schools  for  girls,  trade 
training  is  offered  in  four  different  occupations.  During  this 
year  these  all-day  industrial  schools  have  reached  in  their  en- 
rollment 3,333  pupils. 

(2)  The  unemployed  girl  desiring  pre-homemaking  training. 
Nine  all-day  schools  of  homemaking  have  been  established 

and  are  organized  to  serve,  the  needs  of  this  group.  These 
schools  offer  courses  in  preparation  for  the  occupations  followed 
in  the  home.  The  courses  of  study  embrace  work  in  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  — 

A.  Marketing,  preparing  and  serving  meals. 

B.  Buying,  making,  repairing  and  caring  for  clothing. 

C.  The  furnishing  and  care  of  the  home. 

D.  The  nurture  and  care  of  children,  and  home  nursing. 

E.  Application  of  art  and  literature  in  the  development  of 
the  home. 

F.  Non-vocational  subjects  for  training  in  citizenship  and 
general  culture. 

During  this  year  these  all-day  schools  of  homemaking  have 
reached  in  their  enrollment  669  pupils. 

(3)  Employed  individuals  of  either  sex,  over  seventeen  years  of 
age,  who  desire  extension  training  in  the  lines  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

The  opportunity  is  presented  to  this  group  in  various  evening 
and  part-time  industrial  schools.  Nineteen  of  these  have  been 
established   and  are   organized   to   give   training  to   men   em- 
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ployed  in  industry;  one  is  organized  to  give  training  to  women 
employed  in  industry.  The  courses  offered  in  these  schools 
are  called  trade  extension  courses.  There  have  been  in  opera- 
tion during  this  year  evening  trade  extension  courses  for  men 
in  thirty-five  different  occupations.  In  the  women's  field, 
trade  extension  courses  have  been  offered  in  four  different  occu- 
pations. 

There  are  775,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  kept  back  from  pro- 
motion in  their  trades  and  advancement  in  wages  unless  they 
are  able  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  increasing  their  skill 
and  general  efficiency.  These  schools  are  intended  to  serve  the 
needs  of  this  group.  During  this  year  evening  trade  extension 
schools  have  reached  in  their  enrollment  4,020  pupils. 

(4)  Employed  women  and  girls  desiring  extension  and  pre- 
homemaking  training  in  certain  occupations  followed  in  the  home. 

The  needs  of  these  groups  are  served  in  evening  and  part-time 
schools  of  household  and  other  practical  arts.  Forty-five  of 
these  schools  and  branches  have  been  established  and  are  now 
conducted  in  20  cities  and  towns.  During  this  year  evening 
practical  arts  schools  have  reached  in  their  enrollment  7,331 
pupils. 

(5)  Individuals  desiring  pre-employment  training  for  agricul- 
ture. 

This  service  is  given  in  separate  schools  and  in  agricultural 
departments  organized  and  established  in  certain  high  schools. 

State-aided  day  vocational  agricultural  schools  are  now  being 
maintained  by  three  counties.  A  separate  agricultural  day 
school,  which  has  annually  received  State  aid  under  special 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  is  doing  the  same  type  of  work  as  the 
county  schools,  at  Northampton. 

Fifteen  agricultural  departments  are  now  being  maintained 
in  connection  with  high  schools  and  academies.  An  interesting 
development  is  found  in  Norfolk  County.  The  trustees  have 
adopted  a  policy,  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of  main- 
taining a  central  agricultural  school  of  moderate  size,  and  of 
supporting  it  at  the  most  distant  points  in  the  county  by 
branches  consisting  of  one-teacher  agricultural  departments  in 
high  schools. 
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The  principal  groups  so  far  benefited  by  these  schools  are  — 

A.  Boys  who  live  on  farms  and  have  abundant  home 
facilities  for  productive  and  other  projects. 

B.  Boys  who  do  not  live  at  home,  or  who  live  in  village  or 
city  homes  which  are  without  facilities  for  sizable  productive 
projects. 

C.  Adult  farmers  who  establish  working  relations  with  the 
instructors,  by  which,  through  personal  consultation,  recom- 
mended reading  or  evening  classes,  they  are  endeavoring  to 
improve  their  methods  of  farming. 

Part-time  privileges  have  been  extended  to  pupils  in  connec- 
tion with  various  schools  and  departments.  These  pupils  have 
the  privileges  of  evening  class  instruction.  Incidental  to  their 
teaching  and  supervision  of  home  projects,  the  agricultural 
instructors  find  themselves  called  upon  for  practical  advice  to 
farmers  in  their  vicinities.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  over- 
lapping of  efforts  and  no  confusion  of  teaching  in  such  cases, 
close  co-operation  with  county  agents  and  members  of  the 
extension  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has 
been  established. 

During  this  year  separate  agricultural  schools  and  depart- 
ments have  reached  in  their  enrollment  497  pupils. 

(6)  Unemployed  minors,  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
have  left  the  regular  school  to  enter  employment  and  are  required 
to  attend  continuation  schools  at  least  four  hours  each  week. 

Compulsory  continuation  schools  are  established  by  a  per- 
missive act,  chapter  805  of  the  Acts  of  1913.  The  city  of  Boston 
is  the  only  municipality  which  has  availed  itself  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Boston  continuation  school  and  its  branches  enrolled 
during  the  year  6,258  pupils.  The  work  of  the  school  is  planned 
to  continue  the  general  educational  improvement  of  all  its 
pupils,  and  to  afford  a  specific  opportunity  for  choosing  a  trade 
and  training  in  that  trade  for  those  who  desire  such  service. 
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5.    What  we  have  accomplished. 
(1)     Tabulated  Records  of  the  Last  Three  Years. 
A.    Day  Schools. 


Industrial. 

Agricul- 
tural. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  of  graduates, 

Number  of  graduates  placed  in  indus- 
try immediately  upon  graduation. 

Members  of  the  school  who  left  before 
graduation,  but  who  have  been 
placed  in  occupations  trained  for. 

466 
389 
617 

617 
548 
103 

59 
46 
116 

525 
435 
733 

617 
548 
103 

B.    All  Vocational  Schools. 


Day  Schools. 

Evening  Schools. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Men. 

Women. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total  number  of  different  indi- 
viduals given  training. 

10,917 

8,039 

7,362 

15,064 

18,279 

23,103 

Since  their  establishment,  it  is  estimated  that  the  day  schools 
have  given  a  complete  or  partial  training  to  57,105  individuals. 


(2)     Economic  Value. 

At  this  time  any  attempt  to  prove  the  value  of  these  schools 
by  statistics,  or  to  evaluate  their  service  in  terms  of  economic 
profit  to  the  State,  would  be  misleading.  Like  all  other  types 
of  education,  industrial  education  is  a  hard  thing  to  measure 
in  concrete  returns  credited  entirely  to  the  institutions  giving 
the  training.  Many  of  these  schools  have  been  established 
recently,  and  all  of  them  may  be  fairly  classed  as  still  in  the 
formative  stage.  Their  permanent  and  concrete  industrial  value 
can  be  measured  only  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 

A  statement  of  the  value  of  the  day  schools  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  placements  of  young  workers  in  the  industry  for 
which  training  has  been  given  would  seem  to  be  a  final  state- 
ment by   which  their   efficiency   should   be  determined.     But 
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any  conclusions  based  upon  a  statement  of  these  numbers  at 
this  time  would  be  neither  fair  nor  equitable.  If  the  strongest 
schools  had  been  judged  entirely  on  this  basis  in  their  earliest 
stages,  they  would  have  been  classed  as  disappointments  in 
many  ways.  A  presentation  of  such  facts  would  show  a  range 
from  schools  which  have  offered  training  to  a  relatively  small 
number  of  pupils  and  placed  a  relatively  large  number  of  their 
graduates  in  the  industry  for  which  training  has  been  given,  to 
departments  in  some  schools  which  have  offered  training  to  a 
relatively  large  number  of  pupils,  and  which  have,  as  yet,  placed 
relatively  few  graduates  in  the  industry  for  which  training  has 
been  given. 

On  such  evidence  alone  the  few  schools  might  be  called 
unqualified  successes  and  the  departments  unqualified  fail- 
ures. Such  conclusions  would  be  unjust.  In  the  first  case  the 
schools  have  dealt  largely  and  from  an  early  stage  with  a  com- 
paratively well-selected  group  of  pupils  taking  training  for 
work  in  a  dominant  industry  with  ready  employment  at  hand. 
In  the  second  case  the  pupils  cannot  be  as  carefully  selected. 
The  training  offered  is  not  for  a  dominant  industry,  and  em- 
ployment is  not  immediately  and  readily  available.  A  careful 
investigation  of  the  employment  of  the  relatively  large  number 
of  pupils  who  have  not  found  placement  directly  in  the  in- 
dustry trained  for,  with  a  careful  statement  of  any  contributory 
elements  which  the  training  received  has  made  toward  their 
employment,  should  be  made  before  the  value  of  the  training 
given  can  be  stated. 

Such  an  investigation  would  entail  a  long  and  careful  study 
of  facts.  It  should  be  undertaken  at  the  proper  time,  but 
neither  time  nor  means  are  available  now  for  this  kind  of  a 
study  and  report.  It  is  not  vitally  important  at  this  stage  of 
the  development  of  these  schools. 

This  economic  phase  of  the  value  of  this  type  of  education  is  a 
phase  which  should  be  given  careful  attention  during  the  next 
five  years,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  a  carefully 
prepared  statement  of  the  known  contribution  of  these  schools 
to  industrial,  homemaking  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  made.  The  work  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  centered  largely  upon  working  out  a  plan  for  establishing 
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vocational  schools  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and  gaining  experi- 
ence in  the  administration  of  this  type  of  education.  Now 
comes  the  work  of  developing  them  and  properly  evaluating 
their  product. 

(3)     Extent  of  Acceptance. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  make  a  general  statement  regard- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  municipalities  of  the  State  have 
accepted  and  spent  money  for  vocational  education.  Out  of  the 
26  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having  a  population 
of  over  30,000,  10  are  maintaining  day  industrial  schools,  and 
15  are  maintaining  evening  trade  extension  courses.  Of  the 
cities  and  towns  not  in  the  30,000  class,  3  are  maintaining  day 
schools  and  4  are  maintaining  evening  schools. 

Approximately  1,500,000,  or,  roughly,  two  fifths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State,  has  definitely  committed  itself  to  the 
idea  of  vocational  trade  training  through  the  establishment  of 
State-aided  day  industrial  schools,  either  for  girls  or  for  boys 
or  for  both.  At  least  three  communities  (Fitchburg,  Chicopee 
and  Southbridge),  while  not  giving  State-aided  pre-employment 
training,  are  committed  to  the  idea  through  the  successful 
operation  of  local  industrial  schemes.  In  at  least  two  other 
communities  (Pittsfield  and  Lynn)  vocational  training  is  pro- 
vided to  a  certain  extent  through  corporation  schools. 

Approximately  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  State  has 
committed  itself  to  the  idea  of  vocational  education  by  estab- 
lishing trade  extension  evening  schools  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  industry. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  353  cities  and  towns  are 
committed  to  the  idea  of  vocational  education  to  the  extent 
of  paying  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  in  State-aided 
vocational  schools. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  either  through  State-aided 
vocational  education,  or  through  the  operation  of  schemes  con- 
ducted entirely  by  their  own  community,  or  by  corporations 
in  the  community  91  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State 
has  definitely  accepted  the  idea  of  industrial  training  as  a 
venture  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 
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(4)  Fundamental  Accomplishments. 
The  accomplishment  which  is  fundamentally  most  important 
at  this  stage  of  the  development  of  these  schools  is  that  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  experiences  gained  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  establishing  and  administering  this  type  of  education. 
It  is  that  asset  which  is  referred  to  in  the  following  conclusion 
of  the  Douglas  Commission:  — 

The  Commission  is  perfectly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  no  comprehensive 
plan  for  securing  industrial  education  can  be  created  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Legislature.  Such  plan  must  be  the  result  of  practical  experience  growing 
out  of  experiments. 

We  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  of  great  value  through 
the  practical  experiences  of  the  last  ten  years.  From  the  theory 
upon  which  these  schools  have  been  administered,  and  from 
these  experiences,  we  have  evolved  a  very  definite  plan  for 
State-aided  vocational  education,  and  developed  and  tested 
certain  principles. 

The  progress  of  these  years  stated  in  the  above  terms  would 
include  the  following  accomplishments:  — 

(5)     Extent  of  Progress. 
We  have   a  group   of  schools  which  have   not   been   stand- 
ardized.    In  these  schools  the  training  offered  varies  from  two 
to  four  years.     Each  of  these  schools  has  endeavored  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  local  situation. 

(6)  Scope  of  Training  in  the  Industrial  Schools. 
A  considerable  degree  of  concentration  has  been  made  upon 
comparatively  few  of  the  more  skilled  trades,  occupations  and 
pursuits.  There  has  been  little  or  no  tendency  to  give  training 
in  the  semiskilled  occupations.  By  recent  legislation  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  will  be 
established  in  Lynn.  The  textile  schools  of  Lowell,  Fall  River 
and  New  Bedford  offer  courses  for  textile  workers.  The  textile 
schools  are  State-aided  schools,  but  are  not  included  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  471. 
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(7)     The  Establishment  of  Standards  for  Day  Industrial  Schools. 
The  present  situation  shows  the  acceptance  of  certain  stand- 
ards.   Among  the  more  important  of  the  standards  which  have 
come  to  be  definitely  accepted  are :  — 

A.  The  idea  of  the  trade-trained  teacher  giving  both  shop 
and  technical  instruction  in  the  industrial  school. 

B.  The  idea  that  the  vocational  school  should  develop  as 
to  conditions  of  admission  and  promotion  differently  from  the 
regular  secondary  school. 

C.  The  idea  that  the  opportunity  offered  in  vocational 
schools  should  approximate  industrial  standards  rather  than 
regular  school  standards. 

D.  The  idea  of  shop  methods  of  instruction  rather  than 
exercise  methods;  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  in  the  environment  of  the  industry  which  he 
expects  to  enter. 

E.  The  idea  of  a  specialized  course  of  study,  both  shop 
and  technical,  for  each  trade  taught;  the  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  a  common  teaching  basis  for  the  different  trades,  or  the 
teaching  of  mere  fundamental  industrial  principles. 

F.  The  idea  that  the  function  of  the  vocational  school  is 
absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  the  general  school  or  the 
manual  training  school. 

G.  The  idea  that  the  vocational  school  aims  at  vocational 
efficiency  and  is  not  a  practical  arts  or  manual  training  school. 

H.  The  idea  that  in  these  industrial  schools  male  teachers 
should  teach  boys  and  that  female  teachers  should  teach  girls. 

(8)  Method  of  Instruction  in  Agricultural  Schools. 
Experience  with  the  home  farm  school  project  method  of  in- 
struction which  has  been  carried  on  in  both  departments  and 
separate  schools  leads  us  to  say  that  the  longer  we  work  on  the 
home  project  plan  the  better  we  like  it.  The  results  of  this 
plan  appear  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils  in  improved  farm 
methods  and  products.  They  appear  in  the  earnings  of  pupils. 
As  a  means  of  vitalizing  the  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
agriculture,    the   project   plan    is    of   fundamental    importance 
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because  it  provides  for  the  immediate  application  of  principles 
in  productive  effort.  The  results  are  the  more  striking  when 
this  plan  of  training  is  compared  with  that  of  a  dormitory 
system  of  agricultural  schools.  At  the  end  of  a  dormitory 
school  course  a  boy  goes  forth  empty-handed  to  make  his  start 
in  life.  Under  the  home  project  plan  of  training,  a  boy  at  the 
end  of  his  course  not  only  has  had  four  years  of  thorough  train- 
ing, but  he  may  have  accomplished  four  years  of  farm  develop- 
ment and  may  have  very  tangible  results  to  show  for  his  effort. 
The  boy  who  starts  a  nursery  of  a  hundred  trees  and  trans- 
plants it  into  an  orchard  has  the  trees  themselves  to  show  for 
his  training.  The  boy  who  starts  with  live  stock  may  have 
similar  results  to  show  for  his  effort.  On  the  completion  of 
his  course  in  training  such  a  boy  finds  his  hands  full  of  well- 
considered  farm  enterprises  undertaken  for  his  father  and  for 
the  family  benefit,  or  with  the  good  will  of  his  father  and  for  his 
personal  benefit. 

(9)     Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Day  Homemaking  School. 

The  difficulties  of  offering  a  program  of  work  which  will  con- 
tribute a  measurable  amount  of  vocational  efficiency  to  the 
girl,  and  result  in  giving  her  that  general  improvement  and  edu- 
cation which  the  women  who  are  to  become  homemakers  of  the 
future  should  possess,  have  confronted  those  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering this  type  of  education.  There  is  still  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  over  the  question  of  how  the  vocational 
work  should  be  divided  with  the  general  improvement  work 
in  these  schools,  and  how  the  vocational  work  may  be  made 
effective. 

But  as  we  have  had  our  experience  and  measured  the  results 
one  conviction  has  steadily  grown.  A  way  should  be  provided 
to  insure  the  practice  in  the  home  of  the  theory  of  homemaking 
learned  in  the  school.  According  to  standards,  we  have  re- 
quired the  vocational  program  of  these  schools  to  occupy  80 
per  cent,  of  the  pupil's  time,  while  the  general  improvement 
portion  of  the  program  occupies  the  remaining  20  per  cent. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  portion  of  the  80  per  cent,  vocational 
program  should  be  carried  on  in  properly  supervised  and  care- 
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fully  organized  home  project  work.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  a  number  of  these  schools  in  bringing  about  this 
result. 

(10)     Evening  Trade  Extension  Courses  for  Employed  Men  and 

Women. 

The  economic  value  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  finished  trade  extension  courses  in  the  evening 
schools  is  difficult  to  determine.  Letters,  however,  received  at 
the  State  Office,  and  the  testimony  of  the  directors  and  gradu- 
ates, show  that  those  who  have  received  instruction  in  these 
courses  have  received  increases  in  salary  as  high  as  $11  per 
week,  while  increases  of  from  $4  to  $7  per  week  are  common. 
There  is  testimony  to  the  effect  that  these  increases  were  the 
direct  results  of  the  training  received  at  the  schools. 

This  is  by  all  means  the  most  immediately  satisfactory  and 
efficient  work  which  has  yet  been  attempted  in  State-aided 
vocational  schools.  The  short  unit  course  organization  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  organizing  this  work. 

The  opportunity  in  these  evening  courses  is  to  a  large  extent 
organized  on  the  short  unit  course  plan.  Short  unit  courses 
are  courses  dealing  with  one  subject  and  running  a  shorter 
time  than  the  full  period  of  the  annual  session  of  the  school. 
In  the  evening  classes  they  are  given  to  groups  of  pupils  who 
have  a  similar  aim,  and  who  have  had  similar  trade,  farm  or 
home  experiences. 

(11)     Evening  Household  Arts  Work  for  Employed  Women. 

By  the  provisions  of  chapter  106,  Acts  of  1912,  and  chapter 
266  of  the  General  Acts  of  1915,  women  employed  in  the  home 
or  elsewhere  may  enroll  in  day  and  evening  classes  for  any 
branch  of  household  arts  instruction. 

The  organization  of  vocational  household  arts  classes  presents 
certain  difficulties. 

A.  Much  night  school  work  for  women  has  been  carried 
on  without  direct  tests  as  to  its  educational  efficiency.  Voca- 
tional night  school  work  for  women  in  the  branches  of  cooking, 
sewing  and  millinery  suffers  from  the  drag  of  certain  traditional 
types  of  classes,  —  classes  in  which  women  make  hats,  but  learn 
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little  of  millinery;  sew  on  dresses,  but  learn  little  of  garment 
construction;  work  with  cooking  supplies,  but  do  not  learn  to 
cook.  The  instruction  in  such  classes  gives  a  knowledge  of 
certain  processes,  but  independent  ability  actually  to  make  a 
hat  or  dress,  or  bake  a  loaf  of  bread,  is  rarely  developed.  This 
is  because  the  aim  of  the  instruction  has  not  always  been  well 
defined.  In  evening  classes,  welfare  and  general  educational 
motives  should  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  vocational 
motives.  In  trade  classes  it  is  understood  by  pupils,  as  well  as 
by  teachers,  that  100  per  cent,  trade  standards  must  be  met. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  standards  for  household  arts  work 
have  not  been  as  clearly  defined. 

B.  Those  who  join  household  arts  classes  bring  to  the  work 
varying  ranges  of  experience.  In  many  cases  the  pupils  have 
come  without  experiences  which  give  them  an  apperceptive 
knowledge  or  understanding  upon  which  instruction  in  the 
line  of  work  chosen  may  be  based. 

C.  In  the  case  of  housewives,  regular  attendance  in  classes 
for  a  school  year  of  twenty  weeks  is  uncertain.  The  mortality 
of  such  classes  is  great. 

In  Massachusetts  the  only  evening  work  in  household  arts 
classes  which  can  legally  receive  State  aid  is  work  which  is  voca- 
tional in  intent.  That  education  is  defined  as  vocational,  the 
controlling  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  profitable  employment. 

Before  reimbursement  can  be  voted  for  evening  household 
arts  schools,  the  State  Board  of  Education  must  certify  to  the 
Legislature  that  statutory  requirements  have  been  met,  and 
that  the  instruction  offered  has  resulted  in  vocational  efficiency. 

The  method  of  instruction  advocated  is  that  of  the  short 
unit  course.  Through  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion an  infinite  variety  of  opportunities  is  opened.  The  short 
unit  courses  admit  of  maximum  flexibility.  By  them  specific 
needs  are  directly  met.  This  insures  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time,  since  each  process-step  is  covered  by  itself  without  a 
dominating  regard  for  what  comes  before  or  after,  as  in  con- 
secutive courses  of  study.  Efficiency  of  teacher  and  groups  is 
gauged  point  by  point.  Non-success  in  a  four  weeks'  course 
does  not  throw  out  an  entire  twenty  weeks  of  work.  The  short 
unit  course  serves  the  individual  and  the  community  effectively. 
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(12)     Continuation  Schools. 

After  an  experience  of  three  years  in  helping  to  direct  and 
administer  this  type  of  school,  our  general  argument  for  these 
schools  may  be  stated  as  follows:  — 

The  entrance  of  boys  and  girls  into  regular  employment  is  at 
present  largely  a  matter  of  chance  —  the  result  of  parents' 
ill-formed  ideas,  companions'  caprices,  or  the  pupils'  whims  and 
fancies  —  rather  than  intelligent  choice.  With  meager  educa- 
tion, little  industrial  intelligence  and  no  vocational  training 
these  minors  are  ill  prepared  for  life. 

No  forms  of  activity  into  which  they  may  go  are  wholly  lack- 
ing in  educational  qualities,  but  in  many  of  these  activities  the 
opportunity  for  development  is  soon  exhausted.  If  they  could 
spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  school,  continuing  their  education, 
they  could  profitably  spend  the  rest  of  their  working  time  in 
any  form  of  industry. 

Employed  minors,  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  should 
be  afforded  opportunities  to  continue  their  general  education. 
They  should  be  helped  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  occupa- 
tions, and  enabled  to  secure  vocational  training  adapted  to 
their  special  needs. 

The  continuation  school,  as  a  public  educational  agency, 
performs  these  functions :  — 

A.  It  makes  a  vital  appeal  to  these  minors  and  affords  them 
an  opportunity  to  continue  their  general  education;  it  helps 
them  to  become  intelligent  social  units  and  more  efficient 
economic  units  of  society. 

B.  It  helps  these  minors  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  em- 
ployment; it  prevents  drifting  in  industry;  and  it  saves  time 
lost  through  unemployment. 

C.  It  reduces  the  number  of  juvenile  misfits  by  helping  these 
minors  to  make  more  intelligent  choice  of  occupations,  and  it 
advances  many  from  unskilled  to  skilled  trades. 

D.  It  establishes  co-operative  relations  and  adjustments 
between  the  schools,  the  minors  and  the  employers. 
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6.    What  it  has  cost. 
The  possible  cost  of  vocational  education  was  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Douglas  Commission  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  — 

The  industries  of  Massachusetts  need,  in  addition  to  the  general  intelli- 
gence furnished  by  the  public  school  system  and  the  skill  gained  in  the 
narrow  fields  of  subdivided  labor,  a  broader  training  in  the  principles  of 
the  trades  and  a  finer  culture  in  taste  as  applied  to  material,  workmanship 
and  design.  Whatever  may  be  the  cost  of  such  training,  the  failure  to 
furnish  it  would  in  the  end  be  more  costly. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statement  of  the  total  cost  to 
date  of  State-aided  vocational  education  in  terms  of  outlay, 
maintenance  and  reimbursement :  — 


Outlay,  i 

Net  Mainte- 
nance. 

Reimburse- 
ment. 

Day  industrial  schools  (boys), 
Day  industrial  schools  (girls), 
Evening  industrial  schools  (men),  . 
Evening  industrial  schools  (women), 

Day  household  arts  schools 

Evening  household  and  practical  arts  schools, 

Agricultural  departments,        .... 

$1,044,165  00 

117,859  49 

30,154  74 

1,014  13 

132,541  80 

6,678  98 

25,323  32 

266,708  51 

7,932  98 

$950,104  95 
406,033  39 
252,402  27 

47,658  15 
209,589  45 
138,776  08 

96,991  14 
198,081  78 

50,450  48 

$546,737  67 
224,770  25 
134,316  75 

25,857  02 
119,599  28 

71,476  32 

48,495  57 
105,517  22 

39,178  32 

Totals 

$1,632,379  79 

$2,350,087  69 

$1,315,946  40 

1  A  careful  estimate. 


The  cost  of  outlay  has  been  borne  entirely  by  municipalities; 
cost  of  maintenance  has  been  borne  jointly  by  municipalities 
and  the  Commonwealth. 


7.    The  Future  Development  or  these  Schools. 
(1)     Day  Industrial  Schools  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Future  development  in  these  schools  should  be  made  along  the 
following  lines :  — 

A.     The  development  of  some  organization  in  the  day  school 
which  will  furnish  short  units  of  instruction. 
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B.  The  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  a  course  established  in 
terms  of  a  definite  number  of  years. 

C.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  trades  taught. 

D.  Increasing  elasticity  of  organization  governing  admission 
of  pupils  and  conditions  of  promotion. 

E.  Increasing  differentiation  in  the  teaching  content  of  the 
various  trade  departments. 

The  trend  of  progress  would  indicate  — 

A.  An  increasing  tendency  to  operate  these  schools  under 
the  school  committee's  control  rather  than  under  the  control  of 
an  independent  board  of  trustees. 

B.  A  decreasing  tendency  to  carry  on  work  by  high  school 
methods  coupled  with  a  miscellaneous  experience  in  industry. 

(2)     Evening  Industrial  Schools  {Men  and  Women). 

The  earnest  endeavors  made  in  the  past  to  develop  courses 
of  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  employed  men  and  women 
should  be  continued.  The  mere  fact  that  an  employee  attends 
an  evening  school  stamps  him  or  her  as  one  of  exceptional 
ability.    It  is  often  the  first  step  of  progress. 

A  very  promising  sign  for  the  future  development  of  the 
evening  schools  is  the  recognition  given  the  work  of  these 
classes  by  employers  and  labor  organizations.  The  more 
progressive  labor  unions  constantly  call  the  attention  of  their 
members  to  the  opportunities  offered  in  these  courses.  Em- 
ployers are  beginning  to  recognize  the  increased  efficiency  of 
those  employees  who  have  attended  the  evening  trade  exten- 
sion classes.  Every  possible  effort  should  be  exerted  td  secure 
co-operation  between  the  schools  and  the  organizations  of  labor 
and  employers. 

(3)  Agricultural  Schools. 
The  story  of  vocational  agricultural  education  from  its  be- 
ginnings in  this  State  is  one  of  gradual  development.  No  re- 
versal of  policy  has  been  found  necessary.  The  lines  of  effort 
referred  to  in  the  various  bulletins  and  briefly  mentioned  above 
are  promising  for  the  future.  It  is  believed  that  they  should  be 
continued.  The  act  under  which  the  Norfolk  County  Agri- 
cultural School  is  working  is  believed  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Here,  as  in  the  cases  of  other  schools,  the  county  farm  bureau 
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is  a  department  of  the  school.  Incorporation  of  the  farm 
bureau  as  a  department  of  the  county  schools  makes  for  the 
most  harmonious  and  efficient  organization  of  all  phases  of 
agricultural  instruction  and  betterment  efforts  within  the 
county,  and  establishes  fruitful  relations  with  such  outside 
agencies  as  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  act  was  proposed  by  the  State  leader  of  agricultural  and 
homemaking  club  work  last  year  which  would  provide  State 
aid  for  local  supervision  of  such  club  work.  By  this  bill  the 
administration  of  the  funds  would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  plan  of  organization  provided  for 
the  closest  co-operation  of  the  State  leader,  the  county  leader 
and  the  local  school  authorities  with  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  provided,  further,  that  part  of  the  time  of  a  vocational  agri- 
cultural instructor  might,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  be  devoted  to  supervision  of  club  work,  his  salary 
to  be  prorated  between  the  cost  of  teaching  his  pupils  and  the 
cost  of  supervising  the  club  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pro- 
posed act  may  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. If  the  Legislature  passes  this  bill  another  strong  step 
forward  will  have  been  taken. 

By  the  provisions  of  chapter  185  of  the  General  Acts  of  1916, 
and  by  recent  referendum  vote,  thirty-six  cities  are  authorized 
to  maintain  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  for  families 
and  individuals,  and  to  make  provisions  in  certain  instances 
for  the  temporary  housing  of  persons  attending  these  schools. 
In  these  cities  the  school  committees  are  now  required  by  law 
to  "cause  to  be  circulated  a  description  of  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  the  instruction"  proposed,  "with  a  request  for  applica- 
tions from  those  desiring  such  instruction." 

The  Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission  has  been  the 
prime  mover  in  this  legislation.  It  believes  that  the  principal 
purposes  to  be  served  are  relief  of  congestion  in  thickly  popu- 
lated tenement  districts  by  encouraging  residence  in  suburban 
areas;  reduction  of  unemployment  in  cities  by  teaching  profit- 
able methods  of  tillage,  showing  the  way  back  to  the  land, 
promotion  of  life  and  work  in  the  open  for  the  wholesome  up- 
bringing of  children;    and  the  incidental  reduction  of  outlay  for 
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food  by  utilization  of  land  now  idle.  The  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission has  argued  that  "such  a  movement  would  be  of  vast 
value  to  the  State,  diffusing  valuable  information,  promoting 
the  general  health,  improving  the  quality  of  the  citizenship  and 
reducing  congestion  and  criminality." 

The  instruction  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  In  1914  the  Board  submitted  a  special  report, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of  1913,  on  agri- 
cultural instruction  for  families.  The  Board  believes  that 
vegetable  growing,  fruit  growing,  poultry  keeping,  and  possibly 
production  of  milk  and  honey,  may  be  taught  families.  The 
methods  would  not,  however,  be  "book"  methods  nor  "lecture" 
methods,  but  methods  of  direct  personal  instruction  and  super- 
vision,—  methods  of  "telling  and  showing"  what  to  do  and 
how,  when  and  why  to  do  it,  in  connection  with  actual  pro- 
ductive work  done  by  the  learners  on  land  which  they  rent  or 
own.  Specially  qualified  instructors  would  go  from  family  to 
family.  Parents  who  do  not  speak  English  would  find  inter- 
preters in  their  children.  Children  would  be  guided  and 
steadied  by  their  parents  in  the  routine  work  required  from 
day  to  day  and  between  visits  of  instructors. 

The  act  when  accepted  by  the  city  is  of  such  breadth  that 
the  city  may  provide  plots  of  ground  and  even  homesteads  as 
part  of  its  agricultural  and  horticultural  school  equipment,  and 
rent  them  to  families  who  would  not  otherwise  have  access  to 
tillable  land.  The  Board  of  Education  believes  that,  the  first 
steps  might  well  be  taken,  without  heavy  investment  in  school 
land  and  buildings,  by  providing  instruction  at  or  near  their 
homes  for  those  families  and  individuals  (1)  who  now  have 
homesteads  with  tillable  land,  (2)  who  can  be  helped  to  the 
possession  of  such  homesteads  through  private  rental  or  pur- 
chase, or  (3)  who  are  daily  engaged  in  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural employment. 

(4)     Day  Schools  of  Homemaking. 

Under  section  1  of  chapter  42,  Revised  Laws,  sewing  and 

cooking  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.     This  was  a 

statutory  provision  previous  to  the  legislation  of  1911  (chapter 

471)  authorizing  vocational  education  in  household  arts  schools. 
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Evidently  the  intent  of  chapter  471  of  the  Acts  of  1911  is  to 
provide  schools  for  instruction  in  a  type  of  education  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statutes  dealing  with  general  education,  viz., 
chapter  42,  Revised  Laws.  Otherwise  we  would  have  confusion 
of  aim. 

By  specific  wording,  chapter  471  deals  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  any  school  work  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  should  be  plainly  vocational.  It  provides  that 
"vocational  education  shall  mean  any  education,  the  controlling 
purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  for  profitable  employment;"  and  that 
"household  arts  education  shall  mean  that  form  of  vocational 
education  which  fits  for  occupations  connected  with  the  house- 
hold." 

State-aided  instruction  in  household  arts  should  be'  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  fit  for  occupations  connected  with  the  household; 
the  controlling  purpose  of  that  education  should  be  to  fit  the 
pupil  for  profitable  employment.  That  employment  may  be  as 
a  domestic  or  housekeeper,  in  service  at  home  as  a  helper,  or  as 
the  head  of  a  home. 

Homemaking,  then,  takes  its  place  side  by  side  with  a  given 
trade  as  a  vocation.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  home- 
making  is  a  vocation.  The  organization,  however,  of  a  home- 
making  school  presents  certain  problems  which  only  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  many  persons  interested  in  the  home 
from  various  angles  can  help  to  illuminate.  Consideration  of 
the  training  which  a  homemaking  school  should  give  its  pupils 
must  take  into  account  the  role  woman  plays  in  modern  society, 
the  influence  of  the  home  on  a  community,  and  the  influence  of 
the  community  on  the  home.  It  is  only  by  thinking  through 
these  public  questions  in  their  local  setting  that  any  given 
school  can  point  its  aim  and  build  up  its  argument  in  justifica- 
tion of  its  expenditure  as  a  homemaking  school.  That  women 
are  being  drawn  into  industry  in  increasing  numbers  is  a  fact. 
That  many  a  woman  is  in  the  business  world  and  yet  respon- 
sible for  a  home,  and  a  home  with  children,  is  also  a  fact.  It  is 
true  that  many  more  daughters  enter  industry  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-five  than  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  many  mixed  statistics  on  the  subject  of  women  in  in- 
dustry, there  is  positive  evidence  that  the  greater  number  of 
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them  become  homemakers  within  ten  years  after  their  entry 
into  industry,  and  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  women,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  who  are  living 
at  home  as  housewives  than  working  outside  the  home.  The 
problem  of  the  homemaking  school  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  girl  simmers  down  to  this:  will  the  girl  get  from 
the  homemaking  school  a  special  education  which  she  could  not 
get  in  any  other  type  of  school?  Will  this  training  enable  her 
to  meet  the  demands  of  earning  a  livelihood,  if  need  be,  and  to 
fulfill  her  functions  as  wife  and  mother?  If  she  goes  into  the 
business  world  what  would  better  fit  her  to  cope  with  her 
situation?  In  answering  these  questions,  what  the  girl  needs 
must  be  balanced  against  what  the  school  offers.  A  vocational 
homemaking  school  differs  very  materially,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  other  secondary  schools  that  fit  directly  for  given  lines  of 
industry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  household  arts  courses 
taught  in  high  schools,  no  matter  how  practical  those  courses 
may  be.  A  homemaking  school  has  but  one  vocational  intent, 
namely,  to  train  persons  to  manage  homes  themselves,  — 
exactly  that,  to  manage  homes  themselves.  From  the  beginning 
of  a  course  in  a  homemaking  school  to  the  end  instruction 
should  be  given  under  conditions  which  parallel  the  home  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  the  students  should  be  tested  under 
actual  home  conditions  at  every  step. 

A  program  which  will  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end 
is  the  program  which  must  be  worked  out  if  our  homemaking 
education  is  to  function  as  vocational. 

This  program  can  be  best  worked  out  by  some  adaptation  of 
the  following  requirements :  — 

A.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  one  of  these  schools  whose 
mother  or  guardian  does  not  agree  that  the  home  itself  may  be 
used  for  a  definite  number  of  hours  each  day  as  a  workshop  for 
acquiring  practical  experience  in  homemaking. 

B.  A  group  of  girls  not  exceeding  twenty  shall  be  under 
charge  of  the  instructor  for  nearly  all  of  their  time.  This  in- 
structor should  supervise  the  home  work,  and,  for  at  least  one 
or  two  class  periods  in  the  school,  hear  the  necessary  reports 
and  give  the  necessary  directions  for  subsequent  prosecution  of 
home  work. 
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C.  The  girl  should  agree  to  give  at  least  seven  hours  per 
day  to  her  vocational  training,  of  which  perhaps  three  hours 
might  be  in  attendance  on  the  school  itself  and  four  hours  in 
doing  her  practical  work  in  the  home. 

D.  The  practical  work  in  the  home  should  be  organized  on 
a  definite  project  basis,  and  the  girl  should  never  be  required 
to  carry  more  than  two  projects  simultaneously;  for  example, 
she  might  undertake  to  get  the  family  breakfasts  for  a  month, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  an  hour  a  day  to  shirt  waist  mak- 
ing. Both  of  these  projects  should  be  definitely  planned  with 
her  instructor,  and  the  instructor  should  make  arrangements  to 
visit  the  girl  at  the  appropriate  time.  The  instructors  them- 
selves, under  such  a  program,  would  have  to  prove  adaptable. 
No  instructor  could  supervise  a  homemaking  project  in  break- 
fast getting  who  imagined  that  school  hours  begin  at  9  o'clock. 
The  supervisor  in  this  case  would  have  to  be  at  the  girl's  home 
occasionally  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  even  earlier. 

E.  At  least  one  half  of  the  school  work  proper  should  con- 
sist of  related  technical  instruction,  applicable  to  the  home 
projects  which  are  carried  on. 

Every  member  of  such  a  homemaking  school  would  work 
with  her  hands  as  well  as  her  brain.  She  would  actually  do 
household  tasks  over  and  over  again  until  she  gained  speed  and 
directness.  Such  a  homemaking  school  would  not  directly 
train  teachers  of  homemaking,  but  its  graduates  might  well  be 
admitted  to  special  classes  for  such  training  after  they  had 
demonstrated  their  ability  in  performing  household  occupa- 
tions. Such  a  school  would  not  fit  persons  for  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  unless  those  institutions  would  accept  this 
kind  of  training  in  lieu  of  other  entrance  requirements.  It  does 
not  train  solely  for  occupations  in  the  business  world.  It  should 
not  demand  that  those  applying  for  admission  should  have  re- 
ceived a  certificate  from  a  grammar  school.  Any  one  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  could  benefit  by  the 
instruction  should  be  eligible  for  the  instruction  offered. 

The  fact  that  girls  are  admitted  to  the  homemaking  school  at 
fourteen,  even  though  they  have  not  graduated  from  a  grammar 
school,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  work  in  a  home- 
making  school  is  more  elementary  than  in  a  high  school.  The 
method  of  instruction  and  subject-matter  should  differ  from 
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that  offered  in  the  high  school;  it  should  meet  the  needs  of 
persons  who  have  highly  developed  practical  tastes  and  a 
tendency  to  prefer  to  learn  by  doing. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above  that 
because  she  has  attended  a  homemaking  school  a  girl  cannot 
go  to  a  higher  institution  of  learning  or  make  a  success  in  the 
business  world.  By  doing  special  work  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  normal  schools  or  colleges  a  girl  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  institution  for  which  she  prepared.  By  at- 
tendance at  a  homemaking  school  a  girl  should  get  training  in 
several  branches  of  work  which  she  could  directly  capitalize  in 
doing  home-order  work  in  cooking  or  preserving,  or  in  doing 
home  sewing.  As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  concentration  and 
force  of  thought  she  has  a  background  which  tends  to  develop 
a  certain  transferable  ability  to  grasp  the  details  of  work  other 
than  that  in  which  she  is  trained  in  a  homemaking  school.  If 
parents  wish  their  daughters  to  enter  the  cooking,  sewing  or 
millinery  trades  they  should  send  them  to  a  strictly  trade 
school.  If  parents  wish  their  daughters  to  go  to  a  normal 
school  or  a  college,  except  in  special  cases  and  for  special 
courses,  they  should  send  them  to  a  high  school  rather  than 
to  a  vocational  school.  The  aim  of  the  homemaking  school 
should  be  to  enable  a  girl  to  take  her  place  side  by  side  with 
her  mother  in  the  home,  and  to  fit  her  efficiently  to  manage  a 
home  of  her  own.  She  should  be  trained  to  meet  the  local 
demands  of  her  home  environment,  —  in  the  rural  community, 
the  town  or  city,  —  since  each  homemaking  course  should 
incorporate  certain  lines  of  instruction  that  its  situation  de- 
mands. In  a  rural  community  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
milk  products,  kitchen  gardening,  small  fruit  growing  and 
poultry  raising. 

As  a  result  of  the  training  in  a  homemaking  school  a  girl 
should  not  only  be  able  to  perform  the  household  tasks,  but  she 
should  be  able  to  analyze  the  influences  that  radiate  from  the 
home  and  the  effect  of  public  issues  on  the  family  and  herself. 
Her  realization  of  citizenship  should  be  stimulated,  and  her 
consciousness  of  responsibility  and  personal  force  should  be 
strengthened.  A  vision  of  the  contribution  she  can  make  in 
her  generation  should  be  brought  before  her,  showing  the  scope 
of  action  her  special  talents  will  enable  her  to  map  out. 
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(5)     Evening  Household  Arts  Schools. 

We  are  in  a  period  when  education  through  the  schools  is  not 
confined  to  any  aged  group,  any  static  course  of  study,  any 
given  time  of  the  year  nor  to  any  arbitrarily  chosen  time  of  day. 
The  call  for  extension  courses  in  great  variety  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  demand  in  the  field  of  women's  work  is  taking 
the  form  of  (1)  trade  extension  courses  (training  in  occupations 
in  which  women  are  already  employed,  in  order  that  they  may 
increase  their  efficiency  and  wage-earning  capacity),  and  (2) 
training  in  household  and  practical  arts  for  housewives,  home- 
makers  and  women  employed  in  occupations  outside  the  home. 
At  the  present  time  those  who  enroll  for  evening  class  work  in 
the  schools  established  for  evening  household  arts  work  far 
outnumber  those  who  enroll  for  trade  extension  work. 

In  the  evening  household  arts  schools  short  unit  courses  have 
proven  to  be  a  most  valuable  device  for  insuring  the  members 
of  the  classes  a  measurable  amount  of  vocational  efficiency  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  household  occupations  they  will  deal 
with.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  our  conviction  that  in  the 
short  unit  method  of  instruction,  adapted  as  experience  teaches 
us,  we  have  the  method  which  promises  most  for  these  courses. 

With  these  classes  the  school-home  project  is  the  next  step,  — 
a  difficult  step  to  take  with  pupils,  but  an  essential  one.  All 
the  difficulties  of  administering  this  work  in  the  day  school  of 
homemaking  present  themselves  to  the  one  who  would  carry 
the  idea  out  with  evening  classes,  and  added  thereto  are  the 
special  difficulties  which  grow  out  of  the  day  employment  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  restricted  home  conveniences.  Many  of  these 
pupils  are  boarders. 

This  is  the  most  potent  way  by  which  a  vital  increase  in  the 
effectiveness  of  these  courses  can  be  obtained.  Already  the 
value  of  this  departure  has  been  proven  in  some  of  the  State- 
aided  schools.  It  remains  for  communities  and  schools  seriously 
to  set  about  this  task  by  providing  teachers  who  are  free  to 
adapt  their  service  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils.  At  present,  the 
majority  of  the  instructors  in  these  classes  are  themselves  busily 
employed  during  the  day  with  duties  not  connected  with  the 
school.     A  staff  of  teachers  free  to  go  to  the  pupils  in  their 
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leisure  time  whenever  and  wherever  they  may  be  found  would 
go  far  toward  solving  this  problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  of 
school  hours  and  schoolrooms.  When  the  community  accepts 
the  instruction  of  employed  women  in  household  arts  in  its 
full  significance,  then  we  can  take  this  next  step  squarely. 
Pending  that  time,  much  can  be  done  under  present  condi- 
tions if  we  can  convince  communities  that  the  need  for  such 
work  exists. 

(6)     Continuation  Schools. 

A.  The  special  report  upon  the  "  Needs  and  Possibilities  of 
Part-time  Education,"  by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  assisted  by 
Special  Agent  Michael  W.  Murray,  and  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  1913,  contained  these  statements:  — 

(A)  There  is  a  distinct  need  for  the  further  development  of  part-time 
education  in  Massachusetts,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  40,000 
young  persons  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age  are  constantly 
employed  in  wage-earning  pursuits,  most  of  whom  have  not  completed  an 
elementary  education.  .  .  . 

(B)  Part-time  education  as  a  means  of  giving  more  adequate  liberal 
and  vocational  education  to  young  people  already  employed  is,  in  large 
measure,  at  least,  practicable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  employing 
industries  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  schools,  as  a  means  of  efficient 
instruction  for  young  persons. 

(C)  The  historic  policy  of  Massachusetts  as  regards  education  has 
been,  first,  to  make  the  offering  of  an  educational  opportunity  permissive 
on  the  part  of  the  community;  second,  to  make  mandatory  the  offering  of 
the  opportunity ;  and  third,  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  3roung 
persons  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  .  .  . 

B.  Consideration  of  the  pertinent  facts  regarding  the  needs 
and  the  employment  of  minors  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  results  in  the  following  conclusions:  — 

(A)  The  evident  trend  of  industry  is  to  exclude  the  four- 
teen to  sixteen  year  old  minor  from  skilled  industry.  These 
minors  are  forced  to  enter  employment  as  unskilled  workers. 

(B)  There  is  an  increasing  demand  that  the  compulsory 
period  of  education  be  raised  to  sixteen  years. 

(C)  Many  of  the  group  of  minors  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  find  that  economic  necessity  demands  that  they 
contribute  to  their  own  support;  they  must  find  some  re- 
munerative employment. 
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(D)  The  regular  school  is  not  organized  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  group  of  minors  who  would  be  kept  in  school 
should  the  compulsory  age  be  raised. 

(E)  Permissive  legislation  will  not  result  in  many  munic- 
ipalities taking  advantage  of  the  present  continuation  school 
law. 

(F)  Four  hours  a  week  for  two  years  is  not  long  enough  for 
continuation  school  pupils  to  secure  adequate  results.  It  is, 
however,  all  that  we  should  demand  at  this  time. 

(G)  Three  types  of  educational  opportunity  should  be 
furnished  in  continuation  schools:  — 

a.  General  education. 

b.  Pre-vocational  education  (for  choice  of  a  calling). 

c.  Vocational  education  (for  training  in  the  chosen  calling). 

C.  Consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  these  conclusions  leads  us  to  make  cer- 
tain definite  recommendations. 

(A)  That  State-wide  compulsory  continuation  schools  should 
be  provided  for  all  employed  minors  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

(B)  That  employed  minors  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  be  required  to  attend  a  public  continuation  school  for 
four  hours  a  week. 

(C)  That  the  best  results  will  be  secured  from  compulsory 
continuation  schools  when  the  opportunity  for  attendance  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year,  or  at  least  for  forty-eight 
weeks. 

(D)  That  unemployed  minors  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  have  left  the  regular  public  schools  and  are  tempora- 
rily out  of  employment  should  be  required  to  attend  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  for  the  full  session  of  such  schools 
each  day  during  their  unemployment. 

(E)  That  municipalities  having  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  should  be  required  to  maintain  the  three  types  of  schools 
referred  to  in  conclusion  (G),  and  that  all  other  municipalities 
should  be  permitted  to  maintain  these  three  types  of  schools. 

(F)  That  municipalities  having  a  population  of  10,000  and 
less  than  50,000,  and  having  not  less  than  50  employed 
minors  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  required 
to  maintain  general  improvement  continuation  schools. 
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8.    Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  in  order  to  have  good  schools  we  must 
have  good  teaching,  and  in  order  to  get  good  teaching  we  must 
have  good  teachers.  But,  trite  though  it  may  be,  the  fact  may 
not  be  summarily  dismissed.  The  situation  confronting  those 
attempting  to  administer  vocational  education  is  acute,  and  the 
success  of  the  schools  is  dependent  upon  the  instructors  secured. 
The  qualifications  of  instructors  is  a  matter  for  most  important 
consideration. 

Agencies  (normal  schools  and  colleges)  now  established  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  of  non-vocational  sub- 
jects, and  schools  of  domestic  arts  and  agricultural  colleges 
may  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  requisite  technical  training 
to  prospective  teachers  in  schools  of  homemaking  and  agri- 
culture. This  technical  training,  supplemented  or  preceded  by 
adequate  home  or  farm  experience  and  special  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  in  these  fields,  will  furnish  a  body  of  teachers 
from  which  to  select  competent  vocational  instructors  for  these 
schools. 

The  evening  training  classes  recently  established  for  instruc- 
tion of  prospective  teachers  in  shop  classes  of  industrial  schools 
are  unquestionably  discovering  and  training  artisans  and  crafts- 
women  who  are  adaptable  and  competent  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  shop  and  technical  instructors. 

It  was  wise  to  undertake  this  work  with  small  investment 
until  ways  and  means  of  giving  this  instruction  had  been 
worked  out,  and  until  some  test  of  the  success  attending  the 
methods  adopted  had  been  made.  To  continue  longer  to  en- 
gage upon  this  work  in  the  present  very  limited  way,  and  with 
the  small  resources  now  available,  will  be  disastrous.  As  soon 
as  adequate  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  them  to  secure  the 
training,  only  trained  instructors  should  be  eligible  for  posi- 
tions in  these  schools.  An  acceptable  amount  of  training  in 
approved  courses  preliminary  to  or  immediately  subsequent 
to  teaching  in  a  State-aided  vocational  school  should  be  re- 
quired. The  Board  of  Education  is  continually  called  upon  to 
recommend  teachers.  Without  a  supply  of  trained  teachers 
it  is  embarrassed  and  unable  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  par- 
ticular. 
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As  soon  as  the  means  can  be  found  and  ways  devised  to  ac- 
complish it,  all  instructors  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  State-aided 
vocational  schools  should  be  chosen  from  eligible  lists  estab- 
lished as  the  result  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Education  either  acting  alone  or  in 
co-operation  with  local  boards. 

But  the  preliminary  work  of  selecting,  listing  upon  eligible 
lists,  and  of  training  candidates  as  industrial  school  instructors 
is  not  sufficient.  Instructors  who  have  qualified  for  the  eligible 
lists  and  secured  placement  in  these  schools  should  be  required 
to  continue  approved  professional  improvement.  This  is  as 
essential  for  those  who  have  received  technical  training  in 
schools  before  taking  up  this  special  work  as  it  is  for  those  who 
qualify  directly  from  trade  with  training  offered  in  evening 
courses.  The  aim  of  the  vocational  school  is  specific,  and  its 
problems  are  peculiar  to  this  type  of  school.  They  must  be 
understood  by  the  instructors  if  we  are  to  continue  to  develop 
effective  vocational  schools.  Their  particular  problems  are  not 
to  any  great  extent  made  the  subject  of  special  consideration 
in  established  institutions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vocational 
field  is  an  ever-changing  one  replete  with  progress  and  new 
ideas,  and  the  shop,  home  or  farm  instructor  who  does  not 
keep  well  abreast  of  this  progress  and  change  will  soon  "go 
stale." 

A  tentative  program  for  professional  improvement  of  in- 
structors has  been  planned  and  is  presented  here  in  outline 
form. 

(1)     Professional  Improvement:  Organization. 

Present  and  prospective  teachers  shall  be  recorded  according^ 
to  the  following  classifications :  — 

A.  Individuals  wishing  to  take  a  teachers'  training  course 
previous  to  securing  employment  (Class  A). 

This  classification  includes  all  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
teachers'  training  classes  conducted  for  the  last  two  years.  No 
essential  change  is  proposed  'in  the  methods  of  organization 
and  instruction  in  those  classes. 

B.  New  appointees  (Class  B). 

All  new  appointees  in  day  industrial  schools  required  to.  take- 
a  teachers'  training  course  during  the  first  year  of  their  em- 
ployment, subject  to  the  following  modifying  conditions :  — 
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(A)  A  new  appointee  who  has  already  qualified  in  a 
teachers'  training  course. 

(B)  Special  students  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  method  of 
procedure  proposed  for  Class  C. 

C.  Regular  members  of  the  faculties  of  day  industrial 
schools  (Class  C). 

(A)  For  those  desiring  it  and  where  the  opportunity  can  be 
given  them,  successful  completion  of  a  teachers'  training  course 
provided  for  Class  B  shall  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  profes- 
sional improvement  requirements  for  the  coming  year. 

(B)  Where  Class  C  teachers  do  not  desire  to  take  such  a 
training  course,  or  have  already  taken  such  a  course,  or  where 
the  conditions  are  such  that  they  could  not  readily  attend  such 
a  course,  professional  improvement  work  for  the  coming  year 
shall  be  represented  by  some  special  phase  of  work  carried 
out  by  that  teacher  during  the  calendar  year,  Sept.  .1,  1916,  to 
Sept.  1,  1917.    This  might  consist  of  — 

a.  Working  out  during  the  school  year  a  problem  intimately 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  school. 

b.  Attendance  on  some  approved  summer  school  course. 

c.  A  set  period  of  time  in  the  summer  vacation  working  at 
his  trade. 

d.  Such  other  activity  which  will  increase  his  efficiency  and 
meet  some  special  condition. 

D.  Instructors  in  evening  courses  (Class  D). 

Provisions  for  professional  improvement  for  this  group  shall 
consist  of  — 

(A)  Attendance  on  a  teachers'  training  course  where  it  is 
possible  without  establishment  of  special  courses  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(B)  Working  out  a  special  problem  in  connection  with  his 
special  line  of  instruction. 

(C)  Such  other  activities  warranted  by  the  local  condi- 
tions, making  for  greater  efficiency  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(2)     Professional  Improvement:  Procedure. 
Professional  improvement  is  a  requirement  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  not  of  the  local  authorities.     This  work  should 
be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  directors  of  schools  and 
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with  their  co-operation.     The  following  method  of  procedure  is 
proposed :  — 

A.  All  directors  shall  be  notified  of  the  requirements  in  a 
circular  letter,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  their  faculties  in  an  informal  way. 

B.  After  the  directors  have  been  notified,  and  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  has  been  allowed  for  them  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  their  teachers,  a  notice  shall  be  sent  to  every  teacher, 
drawing  attention  to  the  requirements  and  asking  that  by  a 
certain  date  there  shall  be  filed  with  this  office  for  approval  a 
statement  of  what  is  proposed  to  meet  the  requirements. 

C.  A  statement  submitted  by  the  teacher  to  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  approval  of  the  proposi- 
tion by  the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  employed. 
Through  conference  and  suggestion,  the  teacher,  the  director 
and  the  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  agree  upon 
what  is  to  represent  the  teacher's  improvement  work  for  that 
school  year.  Any  work  which  is  undertaken  should  meet  the 
needs  of  these  three  parties  in  interest. 

D.  An  annual  record  shall  be  kept  in  the  State  Office  under 
the  name  of  each  teacher,  showing  — 

(A)  The  proposed  piece  of  work. 

(B)  The  approval  of  the  director. 

(C)  The  approval  of  the  agent  in  charge. 

(D)  Conferences  held  by  the  agent,  director  and  teacher 
during  the  time  the  work  is  in  progress. 

(E)  Formal  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

9.    Admission    of    Candidates   to    Teachers'    Training 

Classes. 
A   tentative   program    has    been    devised    for    admission    of 
candidates  to  training  classes.     It  is  presented  below. 

(1)  Teachers'  training  classes  shall  be  recognized  as  pre- 
employment  classes.  An  individual  taking  such  a  course  should 
not  be  a  candidate  for  a  teaching  position  before  the  completion 
of  the  course. 

(2)  Instructors  are  approved  who  are  twenty-one  years  or 
more  of  age.  Candidates  for  these  classes  may  desire  to  take 
a  training  course  before  seeking  employment.     Therefore  the 
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minimum  age  of  admission  to  teachers'  training  classes  shall  be 
set  at  twenty. 

(3)  In  those  schools  where  aids  are  eligible  (in  day  schools) 
for  employment,  individuals  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
employment  and  approval  as  aids  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
training  classes. 

(4)  Credit  for  academic  educational  attainment  shall  be 
given  only  for  work  which  is  general  in  character.  No  academic 
credit  shall  be  given  for  technical  work. 

(5)  Where  grammar  school  graduation  is  required,  the  fol- 
lowing equivalents  shall  be  accepted:  — 

A.  Evening  school  or  other  work  which  is  ruled  upon  as 
equivalent  to  completion  of  a  grammar  school  course. 

B.  Attendance  at  a  grammar  school  or  school  of  equivalent 
grade  for  full  time  where  there  were  no  real  graduation  exer- 
cises. This  is  often  the  case  with  persons  who  secured  their 
general  school  training  outside  the  United  States. 

C.  Special  evidence  which  might  take  the  form  of  — 

(A)  Evidence  in  oral  and  written  English  and  general  in- 
telligence. 

(B)  A  special  examination. 

(6)  Where  high  school  graduation  is  required,  the  following 
equivalents  shall  be  accepted :  — 

A.  Attendance  upon  evening  high  schools,  evening  com- 
mercial schools,  or  other  schools  whose  aim  is  to  give  general 
education,  shall  be  credited  hour  for  hour  with  high  school 
work,  provided  the  individual  has  partially  completed  a  high 
school  course. 

B.  The  fact  that  an  individual  has  been  admitted  as  a  regu- 
lar student  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning  shall  be  accepted 
as  evidence  that  he  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  course. 

(7)  In  crediting  trade  experience. 

A.  No  credit  shall  be  given  for  time  spent  in  occupations 
other  than  those  in  question. 

B.  Attendance  at  or  graduation  from  an  approved  corpora- 
tion school  shall  be  credited  year  for  year  as  apprenticeship 
training. 

C.  When  a  candidate  is  working  at  his  trade  while  he  is 
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taking  the  course,  and  will  have  had  the  minimum  amount  of 
trade  experience  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year, 
he  shall  be  admitted  to  the  training  classes. 

(8)  In  the  relation  of  drafting  to  shop  work  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  draftsman  who  secured  a  portion  of  his  training 
in  the  shop.  Shop  training  is  considered  a  desirable  experi- 
ence for  draftsmen.  Candidates  for  rating  as  teachers  of  draft- 
ing, who  have  had  a  combination,  drafting-room-shop  experi- 
ence amounting  to  at  least  eight  years,  shall  be  admitted  to 
these  classes.  The  relative  amounts  of  drafting-room  and  shop 
experience  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  agent  in  charge. 

10.  School  of  Shoemaking. 
The  city  of  Lynn,  by  referendum,  voted  at  the  State  election 
to  establish  a  school  of  shoemaking.  The  school  is  to  be  under 
the  joint  control  of  the  city  and  State,  and  steps  towards  its 
establishment  have  been  taken.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
equip  boys  and  girls  with  skill  and  technical  knowledge  which 
will  enable  them  to  enter  the  shoe  industry  advantageously  as 
workers,  and  to  rise  to  the  highest  positions  of  responsibility 
in  that  industry.  The  trustees  of  this  school  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  This  is  an  enterprise  which  promises  much 
for  the  future  of  one  of  the  State's  largest  industries. 

11.     Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Massachu- 
setts was  awarded  the  grand  prize  for  its  exhibit  from  voca- 
tional schools.  This  award  was  made  in  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  our  system  of  State-aided  vocational  education. 

Desiring  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  various  types  of  vocational  schools  maintained,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  exhibited  part  of  the  display  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  various  centers  through- 
out the  State.  If  means  are  provided  by  the  Legislature  it  is  the 
intention  to  exhibit  this  material  in  all  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  exhibit  is  intended  to  show  the  present  status 
of  State-aided  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts.  By 
charts,   stereomotorgraphs  and  transparencies  the  educational 
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plans  and  processes  undertaken  in  these  schools  are  explained, 
and  by  the  charts  and  display  of  some  of  the  smaller  articles 
manufactured  in  these  schools  some  of  the  results  obtained  are 
shown. 

12.     Bulletin  No.  71. 

The  most  important  document  put  forth  by  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  during  this  year  is  an  administrative 
bulletin  planned  to  explain  the  statutory  requirements  and 
administrative  standards  established  for  conducting  State-aided 
vocational  education.  It  sets  forth  practices  and  procedures 
based  upon  the  principles  and  fundamental  policies  presented 
in  Bulletin  No.  3.  A  certain  amount  of  discussion  of  standards 
and  requirements  is  found  in  this  bulletin,  but  detailed  discus- 
sion is  left  for  special  bulletins  referred  to  therein. 

13.    Conferences. 

Two  State-wide  conferences  were  held  during  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  the  Vocational  Department. 

A  conference  for  instructors  in  day  industrial  schools  for 
boys  and  men,  at  Worcester,  May  26,  1916.  There  were 
about  300  in  attendance. 

A  conference  for  instructors  in  home-making  schools,  at 
Newton,  June  26,  1916.     The  attendance  was  about  200. 
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SECTION  C.  —  DEPARTMENT   OF    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

This  report  is  a  record  of  beginnings.  It  contains  an  out- 
line of  the  history  of  university  extension  in  this  country,  and 
an  outline  of  the  events  and  tendencies  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  department  in  this  State.  It  states  briefly  what 
the  department  has  accomplished  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  results  were  obtained,  and  forecasts  what  the  department 
would  like  to  do. 

University  extension,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  under- 
stand it,  took  root  in  America  as  a  form  of  library  service;  it 
was  so  begun  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
In  1890  the  movement  had  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant 
the  formation  of  an  organization  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription, —  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching.  In  1891  Xew  York  made  the  first  State  appro- 
priation for  university  extension,  —  810,000. 

In  December,  1891,  reports  read  at  a  National  Congress  on 
University  Extension  showed  wonderful  growth.  Twenty- 
eight  attempts  within  four  years  had  been  made  to  introduce 
university  extension,  most  of  them  without  special  financial 
aid.  There  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  National  Congress, 
yet  nearly  ten  years  passed  before  a  program  was  produced 
which  seemed  practicable  to  State  legislators.  Then,  after 
a  period  of  experimentation,  enough  good  results  were  realized 
to  convince  American  lawmakers  that  this  form  of  education 
could  be  offered  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Since  1906 
the  permanence  of  university  extension  has  been  assured. 

In  1910  an  investigation  was  made  to  find  out  the  status  of 
university  extension  in  the  United  States.  Fifty-four  institu- 
tions reported  some  form  of  extension  work.  Special  financial 
support  was  reported  to  be  insufficient  or  entirely  lacking.  In 
1913,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  103  institutions  reported  extension  ac- 
tivities, and  51  of  them  described  their  work  as  organized 
and  supported  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  legislative  appro- 
priations. Inquiries  made  since  1913  show  increase;  first,  in 
the  number  of  institutions  offering  extension  service;  second, 
in  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  especially  of  those  study- 
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ing  for  credit;  third,  in  the  variety  of  forms  of  extension 
activity  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  different  kinds  of 
State,  municipal  and  community  service;  fourth,  in  the  amount 
of  funds  available. 

The   Present   Status    of    University    Extension   in   the 

United  States. 
Recent  statistics  are  fragmentary,  but  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ments  in   certain   typical   institutions   can   be   seen   from   the 
following  tabulations :  — 


Enrolled 
1914-15. « 


Enrolled 
1915-16.2 


University  of  California 

University  of  Chicago 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

University  of  Kansas, 

University  of  Minnesota, 

University  of  Missouri, 

University  of  Washington, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 


1,893 

4,685 

2,835 

735 

144 

561 

158 

9,499 


8,626 

-3 

3,449 
1,003 
3,163 
641 
960 
11,150 


20,510 


1  Data  furnished  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2  Compiled  from  answers  to  questionnaire. 
•  No  report. 


Increase  in  funds  available  for  extension  purposes  in  two 
recent  consecutive  years  are  shown  by  the  figures  below. 


1914-15. i 


1915-16. 2 


University  of  California, 

University  of  Chicago, 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Minnesota, 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Washington, 

University  of  Wisconsin, ; 

1  Data  furnished  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
*  Compiled  from  answers  to  questionnaire. 


$33,486  20 
45,000  00 

-3 

20,000  00 
89,350  00 
17,807  62 
19,541  83 
239,110  00 


$49,400  64 
_> 

85,086  81 
21,000  00 
86,557  97 
12,500  00* 
25,563  62 
267,659  69 


3  Report  lacking. 
*  Appropriation. 
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These  statistics  reveal  that  institutions  under  State  founda- 
tion and  support  lead  in  enrollments.  University  extension 
courses  in  general  make  no  pretense  at  being  identical  in  detail 
of  procedure  with  collegiate  courses.  Their  aim  is  to  supple- 
ment the  education  of  persons  whose  path  in  life  is  already 
more  or  less  fixed,  —  whose  chief  business  is  earning  a  live- 
lihood. 

Growth  of  University  Extension  in  Massachusetts. 

Popular  education  has  always  flourished  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  have  benefited  by  the  extramural 
activities  of  university  men.  Some  of  the  most  famous  Lyceum 
lecturers  were  born  in  Massachusetts.  In  1839  the  Lowell 
Institute  was  founded,  and  has  from  the  first  been  a  powerful 
auxiliary  factor  in  the  education  of  our  people.  Eor  the  sup- 
ported class  of  students,  that  is,  children  between  six  and 
twenty  years,  there  was  some  provision  of  educational  facilities, 
but  for  the  man  who,  because  of  economic  pressure,  had  to 
learn  while  he  earned,  the  field  was  barren  indeed  except  in  a 
few  favored  communities. 

A  perception  of  this  need  was  felt  early  and  capitalized  by 
enterprising  spirits.  The  private  correspondence  schools  were 
one  result.  But  the  founders  of  correspondence  schools  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  realized  the  need  and  toiled  to  relieve 
it.  There  were  those  who  began  to  talk  of  a  State  university 
which  should  be  the  mother  of  all  needed  educational  inno- 
vations. Experts  in  the  art  and  science  of  education  saw 
the  need  also  and  voiced  it,  but  these  men  did  not  think  it 
practicable  to  found  a  State  university.  A  group  of  them  in 
1910  proposed  Massachusetts  College,  —  an  institution  which 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  original  and  far-sighted 
attempts  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  educational  system  ever  con- 
ceived. It  met  with  wide  favor.  Sixteen  college  presidents 
expressed  belief  in  the  experiment  and  willingness  to  receive 
properly  qualified  students  of  the  college  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 

In  a  word,  it  was  proposed  under  a  legislative  act  of  1910 
to  establish  a  number  of  local  college  faculties  in  several  urban 
centers  scattered  over  the  State.     There  was  to  be  a  central 
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faculty  consisting  of  heads  of  departments  who  should  adminis- 
ter the  teaching  and  recommend  appointments.  There  was  to 
be  also  a  central  executive  office  in  Boston,  but  no  great 
central  plant.  Existing  local  educational  buildings  were  to 
be  used.  The  income  from  the  endowment  was  to  be  devoted 
largely  to  scholarships  for  students  of  the  college  sent  to 
graduate  in  the  older  institutions. 

In  1910  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  Massachu- 
setts College,  but  with  the  provision  that  the  act  should  become 
effective  upon  the  bona  fide  contribution  of  $500,000.  As  the 
necessary  sums  were  not  forthcoming,  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  was  not  consummated. 

The  discussion  which  attended  the  agitation  to  establish 
Massachusetts  College  increased  the  interest  of  the  private 
institutions  of  the  State  in  the  extension  of  their  educational 
activities.  In  the  winter  of  1914-15  representatives  of  all  the 
colleges  located  in  the  State  met  in  Boston  to  organize  exten- 
sion work.  The  delegates  felt  that  the  colleges  of  the  State 
should  make  themselves  more  useful  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  State  into  four  sections  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  university  extension  courses.  The 
first  section  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  to  be  served  by 
the  "Boston  group"  of  colleges;  the  second  section,  centering 
at  Worcester,  was  to  be  served  by  the  higher  institutions  of 
that  city;  the  third  section,  which  comprises  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  adjacent  territory,  was  allotted  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley  group  of  colleges;  while  the  fourth  section,  which  lies 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State,  was  to  be  under  the 
care  of  Williams  College. 

All  of  these  groups  are  now  active  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
On  Nov.  30,  1915,  Williams  College  had  254  extension  students. 
The  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  Valley  groups  have  prepared 
impressive  programs.  The  latter  group  of  colleges,  which 
include  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Smith  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Northfield  schools  and 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  offer  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion upward  of  100  courses.  No  figures  are  available  at  the 
present  writing  as  to  the  courses  which  will  prove   to   be   in 
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greatest  demand  or  as  to  the  number  enrolled.  Courses  by 
this  group  are  all  given  in  classes  which  are  organized  and 
administered  by  an  agent  of  the  State  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

The  Boston  group  of  institutions  comprises  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Tufts  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston  University,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
College,  Wellesley  College,  Simmons  College,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

For  the  year  1916-17,  22  courses  are  offered  with  a  total 
enrollment  thus  far  of  1J357.1  The  demand  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  for  university  extension  courses,  even  of  the  purely 
cultural  variety,  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  registrations 
during  the  last  seven  seasons,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
figures:  — 


Yeah. 


Registration. 


1910-11, 
1911-12, 
1912-13, 
1913-14, 
1914-15, 
1915-16, 


1,150 
1,060 
1,127 
1,309 
1,544 


i  Dec.  4,  1916. 


Establishment  of  the  State  Department  of  University 

Extension. 
The  agitation  for  a  State  university  had  another  concrete 
result.  While  the  colleges  of  the  State  were  unlocking  their 
facilities  to  the  people,  the  General  Court  was  considering  the 
enactment  of  a  measure  designed  to  establish  a  State  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension.  The  act  of  establishment  was 
passed  in  May,  1915,  in  the  following  terms:  — 
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An  Act  to  establish  a  Department  of  University  Extension  and 
to  provide  for  Correspondence  Courses  of  Education. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  university 
extension  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  head  of  said  department  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  his  salary  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  board  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.  He  may  be 
removed  at  any  time  by  the  said  board  of  education. 

Section  2.  The  said  department  of  university  extension  is  hereby 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  existing  institutions  of  learning  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  university  extension  and  correspondence  courses; 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  all  extension  and  correspondence  courses 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  state  revenues;  and  also,  where 
that  is  deemed  advisable,  to  establish  and  conduct  university  extension 
and  correspondence  courses  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  Massachusetts: 
provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  to  the  said 
department  or  to  the  board  of  education  the  control  or  direction  of  exten- 
sion and  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture  or  in  subjects  directly  re- 
lated thereto  when  these  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College.  The  said  department,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  education,  may  employ  such  agents,  lecturers, 
instructors,  assistants  and  clerks,  for  whole  or  part  time,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  proper  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  With  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council  and  of  the  board  of  education,  it 
may  rent  suitable  offices  for  the  conduct  of  its  work. 

Section  3.  The  said  department  for  the  purposes  of  such  university 
extension  or  correspondence  courses,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
city  or  town  officials  or  school  committees,  use  the  school  buildings  or 
other  public  buildings  and  grounds  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  also  use  normal  school  buildings  and  grounds  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  boards  or  commission  in  charge  of  the  same,  such 
other  school  buildings  as  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  commonwealth. 
City  and  town  officials  and  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  allow  the 
use  of  buildings  and  grounds  under  their  charge  by  the  department  of 
university  extension  for  the  purposes  of  university  extension  or  corre- 
spondence courses,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  such  officials 
or  committees  may  establish:  provided,  however,  that  such  use  shall  not 
interfere  or  be  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  said  buildings  and  grounds  by 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  or  town.  The  said  department  may  also  ar- 
range for  the  use  of  such  other  buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities  as  may 
prove  to  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  may  expend  in  rent 
therefor  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary. 

Section  4.  The  department  of  university  extension  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  state  advisory  council  and  also  local  advisory  councils  on  uni- 
versity extension  and  correspondence  courses,  the  functions  of  which  shall 
be  defined  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 
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Section  5.  The  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  general  court, 
on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  of  each  year,  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  doings  and  expenditures  of  the  said  department  for  the  year 
closing  on  the  first  day  of  the  previous  July. 

Section  6.  The  said  department  is  authorized  to  grant  to  students 
completing  courses  of  instruction  provided  for  under  this  act  suitable  cer- 
tificates as  evidence  of  proficiency,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  established  by  the  board  of  education. 

Section  7.  The  department  of  university  extension,  for  the  purposes 
of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  allowed  for  the  salary 
of  its  head,  agents,  lecturers,  instructors,  assistants,  clerks  and  other  serv- 
ice, and  for  travel  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  these  officers,  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  under  this  act,  such  sums  as  shall 
be  appropriated  annually  by  the  general  court,  payable  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  8.  There  may  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  education  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifteen,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
May  28,  1915. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion in  Massachusetts  began  in  November,  1915,  the  legislation 
establishing  the  department  having  been  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  preceding  May.  A  careful  study  was  first  made 
of  existing  educational  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth,  to 
determine  in  what  ways  this  new  department  could  co-operate 
with  them,  and  in  what  fields  of  educational  activity  the 
facilities  of  the  department  could  be  most  useful.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  evening  schools, 
of  State-supported  vocational  schools  and  of  educational  work 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants. 

The  first  instruction  was  given  by  correspondence,  but  as 
the  need  became  apparent  extension  classes  were  formed. 
Later  it  was  found  expedient  to  form  study  groups.  A  brief 
description  of  each  kind  of  instruction  follows. 

Correspondence  Instruction . 
Instruction  by  correspondence,  when  properly  organized, 
has  been  shown  to  be  of  great  value  to  students  who  cannot 
attend  classes  under  personal  direction.  Courses  similar  to 
many  of  those  offered  by  the  State  department  are  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  men  and  women  employed  in  shops, 
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stores  and  offices.  A  correspondence  course  offers  a  way  to 
use  spare  time.  The  interest  and  competency  of  the  student 
in  his  regular  work  is  increased  through  the  efforts  he  gives 
to  correspondence  study.  In  general,  employers  approve  of 
the  efforts  made  by  young  men  and  women  in  their  employ 
further  to  educate  themselves  either  for  general  culture  or  for 
proficiency  in  their  work. 

In  conducting  correspondence  courses  there  is  little  or  no 
conflict  with  institutions  supported  by  taxation  in  Massachu- 
setts. Nearly  all  educational  work  of  this  kind  offered  in  this 
State,  except  in  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  has  been  done 
by  universities  located  in  other  States  or  by  private  institu- 
tions conducted  primarily  for  profit.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  every  year  in  payment  for  these  correspondence 
courses,  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  in  the  establishment  of 
the  department  to  give  residents  of  the  State  opportunities  to 
receive  education  of  this  kind  on  practically  a  free  basis. 
Another  important  consideration  favoring  the  early  develop- 
ment of  correspondence  courses  was  the  obvious  ease  in  secur- 
ing a  necessarily  large  staff  of  instructors  for  part-time  services. 
Correspondence  instruction  can  be  given  by  teachers  at  times 
when  they  are  not  following  a  regular  program. 

The  prospective  student  makes  application  on  a  blank  pro- 
vided by  the  department.  When  he  has  satisfied  the  depart- 
ment as  to  his  ability  to  undertake  and  profit  from  the  course 
named,  he  is  enrolled  and  receives  his  first  lesson  pamphlets. 
In  due  course  his  written  exercises  are  returned  to  the  in- 
structor, who  examines  and  grades  the  papers  and  records  on 
them  his  corrections,  criticisms  and  comments.  New  install- 
ments of  work  are  sent  to  the  student  as  soon  as  he  has  com- 
pleted the  previous  assignment.  The  time  limit  within  which 
a  course  must  be  completed  is  one  year  unless  an  extension 
of  time  is  permitted.  A  table  of  the  numbers  enrolled  in  cor- 
respondence courses  will  be  found  in  Part  IV. 

Class  Instruction. 
Class  instruction  has  been  found  a  telling  factor  in  university 
extension.     In  classes  the   instructor  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  his  students.     There  is  opportunity  for  oral  question  and 
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answer,  and  for  discussion,  between  members  of  the  class. 
In  short,  it  provides  the  advantages  of  personal  instruction. 

Extension  classes  in  subjects  not  offered  by  the  public  school 
system  began  to  be  conducted  in  April,  1916,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension  in  various  centers  throughout 
Massachusetts.  For  convenience  the  State  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  districts,  each  containing  a  center.  (See  map.)  Usually 
this  center  is  the  largest  town  in  the  district.  As  it  is  some- 
times impossible  for  one  town  to  furnish  the  number  of  students 
required  for  classes  in  certain  advanced  subjects,  the  centers 
are  usuilly  so  placed  that  practically  all  the  residents  of  each 
district  may  reach  their  center  by  electric  railways  or  other 
convenient  means  of  transportation.  Thus  classes  in  many 
different  subjects  may  be  formed  by  the  students  in  one  town 
combining  with  the  students  of  other  towns  of  that  district. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
other  town  in  a  district  to  secure  classes,  provided  the  require- 
ments as  to  numbers  are  met.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty 
actual  registrations  in  the  same  subject  before  the  State  pro- 
vides an  instructor. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged.  A  student  is  required  to  pay 
in  advance  a  specified  amount  to  cover  the  approximate  cost 
of  lesson  pamphlets,  stationery  and  textbooks.  In  case  any 
amount  remains,  after  payment  of  these  expenses,  it  is  used 
toward  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  instructor. 
The  student  is  required  to  prepay  postage  or  express  charges 
on  material  sent  at  any  time  to  his  instructor  for  correction. 
The  charge  for  courses  given  in  class  or  by  correspondence  is 
the  same. 

Classes  are  usually  formed  through  the  efforts  of  an  inter- 
ested individual  or  organization.  They  meet  ordinarily  once  a 
week  at  a  suitable  time  agreed  upon  by  all  persons  concerned, 
either  in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening,  and  sometimes  on 
Saturday  morning.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  standard 
length  of  the  class  period  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so  the  department  makes 
use  of  school  or  other  local  public  buildings.  Libraries  and 
school  buildings  have  rooms  well  suited  for  the  meetings  of 
university  extension  classes.    It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the 
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community  receiving  these  educational  advantages  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  should  provide  the  necessary  housing- 
services. 

In  some  cases  classes  have  been  organized  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories, particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  those  employed 
in  these  places.  Under  such  circumstances  the  employer  is 
expected  to  furnish  for  the  classes  the  rooms  and  the  services 
other  than  instruction.  The  industries  of  Massachusetts  uni- 
formly are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  department  in  the 
formation  of  classes  in  the  interest  of  their  wage  earners.  The 
more  enthusiastic  managers  show  a  willingness  to  bear  the  entire 
expense  of  a  university  extension  class  organized  among  their 
employees.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  department,  however, 
to  encourage  this  tendency  in  its  entirety.  What  costs  nothing 
usually  means  nothing;  so  the  negotiations  regarding  industrial 
classes  ordinarily  result  in  a  sharing  of  the  expenses  by  the 
student,  the  department  and  the  company.  Sometimes  it  seems 
desirable,  after  a  man  has  finished  his  course  and  received  his 
certificate,  for  the  company  to  refund  the  fee  paid  to  the  State. 

For  data  on  numbers  of  students  in  extension  classes  see 
Part  IV. 

Study  Groups. 

Where  ten  or  more  but  less  than  twenty  students  living  in 
one  community  are  taking  the  same  course  by  correspondence, 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  form  a  group  for  mutual  assistance 
and  for  study.  One  member  acts  as  secretary.  The  members 
meet  regularly,  preferably  once  a  week,  in  a  school  or  library 
building  for  the  discussion  of  lessons  and  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness. Provided  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
eight  members,  arrangements  can  usually  be  made  with  the 
department  to  have  an  instructor  in  the  course  meet  the 
group  every  fourth  meeting  at  their  regular  place  of  meeting. 
Charges  per  student  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  corre- 
spondence method  of  instruction. 

Study  groups  are  intended  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
isolated  student  who  is  receiving  instruction  by  correspondence 
and  the  large  group  organized  as  a  class.  Its  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  who  would  like  to  join  a  regular  class,  but  cannot 
do   so,   the   advantage   which   comes   from   meeting   with   his 
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fellows  for  exchange  of  opinions  and  from  working  occasionally 
under  expert  guidance. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  department,  however,  to  en- 
courage unduly  the  formation  of  study  groups.  For  the 
students  who  need  group  instruction  the  regular  weekly  class 
meetings  are  more  desirable.  The  number  of  groups  is  small, 
therefore,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  in  Part  IV. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  [is  shown  graphically  by 
the  accompanying  map.     (Fig.  2.) 

Methods  of  reducing  the  Number  of  those  who  drop 

Courses. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  correspondence  instruc- 
tion is  that  it  fails  to  hold  students  to  the  completion  of  the 
courses  in  which  they  enroll.  The  department  is  too  recently 
established  to  have  significant  data  upon  this  point,  but 
measures  have  been  taken  to  keep  down  the  number  of  those 
who  drop  courses  before  completion. 

Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  gauge  the  student's  prepa- 
ration, previous  training,  experience  and  purpose  in  connection 
with  the  course  for  which  he  applies.  These  conditions  are 
studied  from  information  provided  on  the  student's  applica- 
tion blank  (see  below),  occasionally  by  personal  interview  and 
by  special  correspondence.  Special  attention  is  given  to  quali- 
fications in  fundamental  subjects.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  enrollment  may  be  made  after  personal  conferences 
between  a  regular  representative  of  the  department  and  the 
student.  In  determining  the  qualifications  of  students  it  has 
not  seemed  advisable  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  formal  exam- 
inations, but  every  prospective  student  should  know  before- 
hand the  nature  of  the  course  he  proposes  to  take,  its  average 
difficulty  and  its  application  to  his  particular  needs  and 
capacity. 
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Blank  for  Registration  in  Courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
The  following  application  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  the  applicant's  own 
handwriting.    Avoid  abbreviations  and  complete  the  blank  in  detail. 

Date  of  application 

Name  (signature  in  full) 

Permanent  address  (street  and  number) 

Town  or  city 

County State 

Age Telephone  no 

If  employed,  by  what  company? 

Were  you  born  in  America? 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  America? 

Occupation 

Education  (in  full) 

From  what  schools  or  colleges,  if  any,  have  you  graduated? 


What  foreign  languages  have  you  studied? 

Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  courses  of  this  department? . 
Commercial,  industrial  or  teaching  experience 


Subject  of  course  desired 

Reason  for  selecting  this  course . 


(Money  order 
Certified  check 
Currency  (in  registered  letter) 
References  as  to  my  character  and  industry:  — 


Names  and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  extension  courses: 


Registration  is  not  complete  unless  the  registration  charges,  paid  in  full,  accompany  this 
blank,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  James  A.  Moyer,  Director,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Figure  3  shows  graphically  the  proportion  of  those  enrolled 
for  instruction  by  correspondence,  class  and  group,  who  have 
discontinued  work  or  have  been  dropped. 

Inspection  of  Instruction. 

Unless  there  is  reasonable  system  and  uniformity  of  policy 
in  instruction,  diversity  in  teaching  practice  assures  no  measur- 
able attainment  by  the  student. 

The  aim  of  instruction  is  not  simply  to  indicate  and  correct 
errors,  but  to  stimulate  the  student's  ambition,  to  make  sug- 
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gestions  that  will  be  helpful  and  to  provide  the  human  touch. 
The  student  should  feel  that  there  is  a  warm,  sympathetic 
personality  behind  the  corrections,  actuated  by  a  real  desire 
to  help.  The  successful  correspondence  instructor  is  one  who 
can,  by  a  paragraph,  by  a  phrase,  by  a  word,  transmit  his 
personality  and  his  meaning  to  the  student.  In  every  staff 
of  teachers  there  is  plenty  of  cordiality,  interest  and  capacity 


iiii^iiiillllllllll 

Correjpo/7c/e/?ce 

L/7/0lfeu 
Propped         1 

C/osf&A/cfenfc 

fnroJ/ec/     1 
Dropped      1 

» 

1 

Group  Study 

fnra//ec/      1 
Dropped 

Fig. 


■Showing,  comparatively,  the  number  enrolled  and  the  number  dropped  or  withdrawn, 
according  to  kind  of  instruction. 


to  help.  The  problem  is  to  release  these  qualities  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  will  receive  their  full  benefit. 

Supervision  of  instruction  is  especially  requisite  in  extension 
work  because  the  students  are  usually  adults  who  have  been 
out  of  the  habit  of  study,  often  for  years.  Besides,  instruc- 
tion in  extension  courses  frequently  is  to  be  given  by  technical 
experts,  men  who  know  their  subjects  thoroughly,  but  are  not 
experienced  teachers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  instruction  to  report  to 
the    director   of   the    department   concerning   the    progress   of 
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classes  and  individual  students,  to  discover  causes  of  failure 
and  irregular  attendance,  and  to  make  suggestions  which  will 
simplify  and  improve  the  work.  In  short,  it  is  his  duty  to 
suggest  methods  whereby  instructors,  especially  those  who 
are  not  trained  teachers,  may  transmit  their  ideas  to  their 
students. 

In  case  students  become  irregular  in  their  work,  letters  are 
sent  to  the  delinquents  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  not  of  the  required  quality.  These  letters  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  causes  of  delinquency,  and  offer  assistance 
in  removing  difficulties.  If  letters  fail  to  bring  a  response,  an 
agent  of  the  department  has,  in  some  cases,  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  student  to  find  out  the  cause  of  delinquency. 
Where  there  is  in  a  town  an  attendance  officer  of  proper 
character  it  is  possible,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
school  authorities,  to  send  him  to  make  the  inquiry  and  offer 
assistance  to  the  student.  Even  in  the  short  time  since  the 
department  was  established,  very  effective  work  has  been  done 
by  local  attendance  officers. 

Preparation  of  Text  Material. 

Another  very  important  phase  of  instruction  in  extension 
courses  is  the  preparation  of  suitable  text  material.  As  much 
of  the  instruction  is  given  by  correspondence,  subject-matter 
for  study  provided  by  the  lesson  sheets  must  be  of  a  special 
kind. 

In  the  preparation  of  new  courses,  valuable  data  have  become 
available  from  the  experience  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  students 
with  the  method  and  content  of  the  courses  in  actual  use.  It 
has  been  possible  through  a  study  of  these  data  to  make 
revisions,  which  will  simplify,  clarify  and  humanize  the  work 
appreciably. 

In  order  to  get  the  department  under  way  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  establishment,  it  was  not  advisable  to  create  courses 
out  of  hand.  There  was  not  available  in  the  State  a  corps  of 
experts  familiar  with  the  special  needs  of  extension  students. 
The  needs  of  the  State  were  not  fully  known.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  best  to  procure  material  from  agencies 
which  had  had  experience  in  preparation  of  courses  in  parts 
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of  the  country  where  extension  courses  had  been  for  years  an 
arm  of  the  public  educational  service.  Necessary  courses  were, 
therefore,  obtained  from  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  Iowa  State  College  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

It  is  not  the  aim,  however,  to  rest  content  with  the  present 
courses.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  revise  them  in 
the  light  of  experience  before  every  reprint,  and  gradually  to 
replace  the  imported  courses  with  courses  written  by  members 
of  the  department  staff  or  by  experts  working  under  their 
direction.  As  the  needs  of  the  State  become  more  clear  in 
detail  this  work  can  be  done  with  increasing  efficiency.  Of 
the  84  courses  now  open  for  enrollment  45  have  been  written 
or  are  being  written  especially  for  the  department. 

How  the  Department  was  made  known  to  the  Public. 
When  the  department  was  first  organized  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  it  had  to  surmount  was  the  prevailing  lack  of  in- 
formation among  the  people  of  the  new  opportunity  which 
had  been  provided.  It  took  more  than  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  existence  of  State  supported  correspondence 
courses  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  even  of  those  who 
should  be  really  most  vitally  interested  in  the  matter.  It  was 
not  the  desire  to  draw  students  into  the  department  against 
their  will,  but  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
know  about  the  work.  To  do  so,  an  organized  effort  was 
made  to  secure  publicity.  As  the  Board  could  not  make  use 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  commercial  advertising,  it  has 
relied  on  the  distribution  of  circulars,  bulletins  and  posters 
placed  in  industrial  plants  and  libraries.  Six  bulletins  have 
been  issued  describing  the  extension  courses  and  the  improve- 
ments therein.  A  special  illustrated  poster  has  also  been  dis- 
tributed to  schools,  libraries  and  factories  within  the  State. 
Addresses  have  been  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  before 
conventions  and  club  meetings.  In  cases  where  newspapers 
were  willing  to  co-operate  in  bringing  the  educational  offering 
of  the  department  before  their  readers,  special  articles  have 
been  published.  These  have  appeared  in  several  newspapers 
of  the  State,  and  in  each  case  an  increase  in  enrollments  and  a 
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heightening  of  interest  have  resulted.  The  newspapers  of  the 
State  have  been  uniformly  generous  in  opening  their  columns 
to  the  accounts  of  the  activities  of  the  department,  even  when 
those  activities  had  not  dynamic  news  value. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  the  right  kind  of  publicity,  how- 
ever, is  passing.  As  knowledge  of  the  department  gains 
momentum  and  overcomes  the  inertia  which  hinders  the 
expansion  of  new  movements,  it  will  assume  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  its  proper  character  as  an  established  and  familiar 
branch  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  The  best  kind  of 
publicity  for  such  a  project  as  university  extension  is  that 
which  comes  from  its  own  effective  service. 

Establishment  of  a  Waiting  List. 
The  General  Court,  relying  on  the  experience  of  the  first 
few  months  in  taking  enrollments,  made  provision  for  all  the 
extension  students  likely  to  apply  for  membership,  but  as 
knowledge  of  the  department  spread  through  the  State  there 
developed  such  a  demand  for  courses  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  October  the  Board  of  Education  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  waiting  list.  Action  was  taken  in  the  following 
manner:  — 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  direct  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  receive  no  enrollments  in  the  Correspondence 
Study  Division  after  Oct.  24,  1916,  until  further  notice. 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  direct  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  to  limit  enrollment  in  the  Class  Instruction  Division 
to  classes  in  process  of  organization  on  Oct.  24,  1916. 

The  reason  for  suspending  enrollments  was  partly  due  to  the 
system  governing  State  expenditures;  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  system  in  order  to  appreciate  the  situation  which 
the  department  faced  when  enrollments  began  to  pile  up  this 
fall. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Commonwealth  closes  annually  on 
November  30,  but  the  appropriation  may  be  made  at  any 
time  during  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  usually  in  April 
or  in  May.  If  the  General  Court  appropriates  $24,000  on  May 
1,  1916,  for  the  use  of  a  department  during  the  current  fiscal 
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year,  that  department  may  use,  between  May  1,  1916,  and 
Nov.  30,  1916,  $24,000  minus  the  amount  which  was  paid  out 
in  the  preceding  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Let  us  suppose 
the  amount  to  be  subtracted  aggregates  $3,000.  That  sum 
subtracted  from  $24,000  leaves  $21,000  to  be  expended  in  the 
seven  months  between  May  1,  1916,  and  Nov.  30,  1916.  This 
$21,000  may  be  distributed  through  the  seven  months  in  such 
sums  as  the  head  of  the  department  deems  best;  that  is, 
if  he  considers  it  good  business  to  spend  $9,000  in  May  and 
$2,000  in  each  of  the  other  six  months  he  may  do  so.  After 
November  30,  however,  this  flexible  arrangement  ceases.  The 
department  may  continue  to  spend  money  at  the  rate  of 
$24,000  per  annum,  but  in  monthly  installments  of  $2,000  or 
less.  The  elasticity  in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  which 
characterized  the  period  from  May  to  November  30  now 
gives  way  to  a  rigid  monthly  rate.  This  system  is  just  and 
satisfactory  in  departments  where  necessary  expenditures  do 
not  vary  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension,  however,  the  period  of  greatest 
expansion  and  activity  falls  in  the  months  of  the  late  autumn, 
winter  and  early  spring,  while  the  period  of  minor  activities 
occurs  during  the  late  spring  and  the  summer  months.  In 
other  words,  during  the  very  months  when  the  department 
should  be  allowed  the  most  elasticity  in  distribution  of  expendi- 
tures it  is  held  to  an  inflexible  monthly  rate.  Furthermore, 
any  portion  of  the  appropriation  that  was  saved  during  the 
slack  season  has  to  be  turned  back  on  November  30  to  the 
State  treasury  and  is  lost  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended, 
whereas  it  could  be  used  to  very  good  purpose  in  the  winter 
rush  season  when  classes  are  being  formed  and  taught,  and  the 
expenses  of  teaching,  materials  and  traveling  are  very  heavy. 

Since  the  action  of  the  Board  in  establishing  a  waiting  list, 
the  department  has  had  sufficient  experience  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  experiment,  especially 
the  advantages.  A  waiting  list  is  useful  in  that  it  gives  prospec- 
tive students  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  they  really  want 
to  do  extension  work.  The  student  who  persists  in  taking  up 
a  course  after  staying  a  month  or  two  on  the  waiting  list  is 
likely  to  "stick"  after  he  has  begun  work.    A  waiting  list  also 
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gives  the  department  time  to  investigate  the  capacity  of  pro- 
spective students  for  the  courses  they  have  chosen. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  waiting  list  probably  tends  to  create 
discouragement  even  among  the  most  desirable  of  candidates. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  needs  the  course  for  a 
specific  purpose,  at  a  specific  time,  the  waiting  list  will  cause 
genuine  hardship.  Several  students  enrolled  earlier  in  the 
year  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  complete  courses 
within  a  certain  period. 

Discussion  of  Results. 

Most  of  the  students  of  the  department  are  mature  men  and 
women.  The  great  majority  fall  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty.  They  are  usually  ambitious  persons  who, 
because  of  economic  pressure  in  their  youth,  or  because  of  lack 
of  educational  facilities,  missed  the  training  which  they  now 
realize  to  be  desirable  and  necessary. 

They  are  uniformly  anxious  to  make  good.  Because  of  their 
maturity  and  experience  they  have  opinions  of  value,  and  a 
system  has  been  devised  whereby  the  department  is  able  to 
gauge  the  reaction  of  the  students  upon  the  courses  they  have 
completed.  The  data  thus  far  secured  are  naturally  scanty 
and  cover  comparatively  few  cases,  but  the  comments  of 
students  upon  their  courses  have  been  uniformly  favorable 
and  appreciative.  When  their  extension  course  has  helped 
them  to  pass  examinations  they  are  especially  warm  in  their 
commendation. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  department  to  draw  any 
conclusions  of  value  as  to  the  number  who  complete  courses. 
During  the  vacation  season  there  was  a  pronounced  drop  in 
all  kinds  of  university  extension  work.  In  the  early  part  of 
October  a  letter  was  sent  to  delinquent  students  reminding 
them  that  their  work  was  incomplete  and  the  time  was  oppor- 
tune to  resume.  There  was  an  immediate  response  and  a 
large  number  again  took  up  their  work.  The  follow-up  system 
in  use  has  not  revealed  thus  far  any  large  number  who  are 
willing  to  say  definitely  that  they  intend  to  drop  work.  Or- 
dinarily our  delinquent  students  desire  to  continue,  but  they 
"have  been  busy,"   "have  had  illness,"   "have  been  away." 
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Though  the  number  of  those  who  have  actually  dropped  out 
themselves  or  who  have  been  dropped  officially  by  the  depart- 
ment is  small,  it  is  sure  in  time  to  become  considerable  unless 
the  experience  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension 
differs  from  that  of  other  institutions. 

Co-operation  with  Local  Systems. 
University  extension  not  only  supplies  the  advantages  of 
education  directly  to  large  numbers  of  adults,  but  stimulates 
other  educational  agencies.  The  State  department  does  not 
enter  a  community  solely  for  the  sake  of  having  a  class  there. 
Its  aim  is  to  determine  and  supply  the  needs  of  that  com- 
munity. Where  its  work  is  being  adequately  done  by  local 
authorities  it  declines  to  duplicate.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
department  always  to  co-operate  with  local  school  authorities. 
It  consults  and  usually  acts  upon  their  advice.  The  investiga- 
tions which  the  State  Department  of  University  Extension  and 
local  authorities  perform  in  common,  and  the  discussions  which 
result  therefrom,  are  illuminating  to  both  parties. 

University  Extension  Conferences. 

During  the  year  three  conferences  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Extension  Department.  The  first 
took  place  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1916;  subject,  "Education  of  Adult  Immigrants."  The 
speakers  were  the  director  of  the  Department  of  University 
Extension  and  Philip  Davis,  head  worker  of  the  Civic  Service 
House,  Boston. 

The  second  conference  was  held  in  Lowell,  April  27,  1916; 
subject,  "Teaching  of  English  to  Immigrants."  The  director 
of  the  Department  of  University  Extension  and  John  J.  Ma- 
honey,  principal  of  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  were  speakers. 

On  May  18,  1916,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Boston  City 
Club;  subject,  "Education  of  Adult  Immigrants."  At  this 
conference  the  director  of  the  department  and  Philip  Davis, 
mentioned  above,  were  speakers. 
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Co-operation  with  Colleges. 

In  a  former  paragraph  brief  mention  was  made  of  university 
extension  work  among  the  colleges  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  department  therewith. 

The  courses  are  given  in  classes  of  twenty  or  more,  and  are 
taught  by  the  regular  instructors  of  colleges  co-operating  in  the 
movement.  The  charges  per  student  are  $5  plus  the  prorated 
cost  of  place  of  meeting  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
instructors. 

The  colleges  concerned  undertook  the  expense  of  printing 
bulletins  and  of  postage,  while  the  department  supplied  a 
representative  to  do  the  administrative  work  connected  with 
the  formation  of  classes.  Classes  are  in  process  of  formation 
until  January  1,  but,  though  the  work  during  the  current  year 
will  be  largely  that  of  seed  sowing,  at  the  present  writing  one 
class  at  Greenfield  has  been  formed.  There  are  interested 
groups  in  other  communities  which  before  this  report  reaches 
the  public  are  likely  to  have  developed  into  classes. 

The  friendly  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  Massachu- 
setts toward  the  State  Department  of  University  Extension  is 
evidenced  in  many  ways;  for  instance,  the  "Boston  group" 
of  colleges  have  made  the  director  of  the  Department  of 
University  Extension  a  member  of  their  Commission  on  Exten- 
sion Courses,  with  the  object  of  facilitating  co-operation  and 
avoiding  duplication.  Furthermore,  the  overseers  of  Harvard 
College  have  appointed  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  director  members  of  their  visiting  committee  on  university 
extension. 

■    Certificates  for  Students. 

Students  who  complete  courses  offered  by  the  department 
receive  certificates  stating  the  name  of  the  course  and  the 
number  of  lessons  completed.  The  certificate  is  signed  by  the 
instructor  in  the  course,  by  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
of  instruction  in  which  the  course  is  given,  and  by  the  director 
of  the  department.  As  a  certificate  is  issued  for  single  courses 
it  is  not  desirable  to  use  an  elaborate  form  in  the  nature  of  a 
diploma,  though  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  desirable  to 
issue  a  diploma  on  the  completion  of  a  group  of  related  courses. 
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Usually  in  subjects  of  high  school  grade  an  examination 
under  competent  supervision  is  given  at  the  end  of  a  course. 
If  the  student  lives  near  Boston  the  final  examination  in  cor- 
respondence courses  may  be  given  at  the  State  House.  When 
he  lives  at  a  distance  from  Boston  the  examination  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  principal  of  a 
high  school.  Final  examinations  for  classes  are  usually  given 
where  the  class  meets,  and  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course. 

Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  whereby  students  com- 
pleting courses  of  college  grade  can  obtain  without  examina- 
tion advanced  standing  in  existing  institutions  of  learning. 
In  the  latest  bulletins  issued  by  the  department  to  describe 
the  courses  of  study,  the  following  statement  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  certain  of  the  courses:  "Students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  work  in  these  courses  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  securing  advanced  standing  in  colleges,  by  exam- 
ination or  otherwise."  This  statement  was  prepared  by  a 
professor  of  English  in  one  of  the  largest  American  universities. 
Fortunately  the  statement  applies  to  courses  in  English,  for 
which  there  has  been  great  demand,  and  doubtless  many  who 
are  taking  them  will,  in  due  course,  receive  college  credit. 

The  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  has  decided  to  accept,  in  the  case  of  certain 
subjects  offered  in  preparation  for  a  course  in  law,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  provided  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  supplementary  statement  signed  by  the 
director  of  the  department,  that  the  student  has  had  a  final 
examination  under  approved  supervision,  and  has  an  average 
of  80  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  subject. 

Plans  for  Future  Development. 
As  the  work  of  the  department  has  become  known  to  the 
people  of  the  State  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  what  it  offers.  The  Legislature  at  its  last 
session  provided  for  all  the  students  who  seemed  likely  to 
apply  during  the  current  year,  yet  before  October  20,  enroll- 
ments passed  the  outside  number  for  which  financial  provision 
had  been  made.    It  would  have  been  easy  to  enroll  fully  2,500 
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more  students  before  January  1,  1917.  Applications  were 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  more  than  30  each  day  in  corre- 
spondence courses  alone. 

Extension  Colleges  in  University  Districts. 
The  State  has  already  been  divided  into  twenty-eight  uni- 
versity extension  districts.  Each  district  contains  at  least 
one  city  or  one  large  town  to  use  as  a  center  for  university 
extension  activities.  Here  classes  are  held  when  there  are  not 
enough  students  to  form  classes  in  local  communities.  In 
time,  as  the  department  increases,  field  agents  and  local  super- 
visory officers  should  have  their  headquarters  in  these  centers. 
In  this  way  each  district  of  the  State  will  have  definitely 
organized  work  of  college  grade  in  progress  within  its  borders. 

Heads  of  Fields  of  Study. 

The  selection  of  heads  of  the  different  divisions  in  extension 
work  may  in  a  measure  replace  the  employment  of  temporary 
and  part-time  instructors.  This  arrangement  has  been  made 
necessary  by  conditions.  Eventually  it  may  be  wise  for  every 
dapartment  of  instruction  to  have  a  head  who  is  expert  in 
matters  which  fall  within  that  field. 

The  fields  of  study  which  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
experts  are  the  following :  — 

1.  English. 

2.  History,  government,  economics. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Mechanical  engineering  and  mechanical  drawing. 

6.  Art. 

7.  Commercial,  industrial  and  civil  service  subjects. 

8.  Electrical  engineering. 

9.  Structural  engineering. 

10.  Domestic  science  and  arts. 

11.  Foreign  languages. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  fill  the  need  of  an  expert 
in  charge  of  the  English  work,  in  which  enrollments  are  most 
numerous.     The  same  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director, 
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be  done  for  the  other  fields  of  study  as  soon  as  the  students 
therein  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  necessary 
expenditure.  Meanwhile,  the  students  enrolled  therein  will 
continue  to  be  cared  for  by  part-time  instructors.  Putting 
men  in  charge  of  certain  fields  of  study,  as  indicated  above, 
will  not  mean  that  the  students  in  that  field  will  be  excluded 
from  the  influence  of  experts  in  commerce  and  industry,  but  it 
will  mean  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  courses  of  a  particular 
field  will  be  selected  and  controlled  by  a  person  who  knows 
the  whole  field  and  the  portions  thereof  which  are  suited  to 
the  needs  of  university  extension  students. 

Improvement  of  Extension  Instruction  for  Immigrants. 

The  need  of  special  instruction  for  immigrants  is  urgent  in 
this  country,  particularly  instruction  in  civics  and  in  English. 
To  meet  this  need  the  Department  of  University  Extension  is 
giving  two  courses  for  new  Americans,  one  in  English  and  the 
other  in  civics.  But  any  course  for  immigrants  must  undergo 
constant  and  frequent  revision  until  school  men  have  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  in  this  type  of  educa- 
tion. As  yet  there  has  been  no  standardization  of  methods 
as  applied  to  instruction  of  foreigners;  there  is  no  tangible 
literature  on  the  subject.  Still,  there  has  been  some  very 
telling  instruction  given  in  scattered  instances  by  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  insight  and  genius  to  work  out 
successful  methods  of  their  own.  The  sound  and  practical 
elements  in  this  instruction  are  being  organized  and  dissem- 
inated among  teachers,  and  the  department  is  doing  its  share 
of  this  work.  Out  of  meetings  held  last  spring  in  Lowell  in 
the  interest  of  immigrant  education  grew  the  present  exten- 
sion course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English  to  immigrants. 
This  course  is  given  at  the  Lowell  Normal  School,  but  the 
material  of  the  course  and  the  instructor  are  provided  by  the 
department.  The  course  consists  of  weekly  conferences,  and 
is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  some  experience  in  instruct- 
ing foreigners,  though  certificates  will  be  granted  to  others 
who  have  special  educational  qualifications. 

At  present,  215  have  enrolled  in  the  course.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  geographically  is  as  follows :  — 
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Lowell,  157 

Lawrence, .       .       .21 

Cambridge, 8 

Nashua, 6 

Woburn, 6 

Chelmsford, 5 

Billerica, 3 

Dracut, 2 

Arlington, 

Bedford, 

Boston, 

Haverhill, 

Melrose, 

Tyngsborough, 

Wamesit, 

215 

The  course  in  methods  of  teaching  English  to  immigrants 
is  designed  to  give  teachers  a  broad  and  generous  view  of  the 
foreigner  and  his  perplexities;  also  to  put  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  a  collection  of  workable  ideas  and  methods  for  the 
more  effective  teaching  of  non-English  speaking  un-American- 
ized  immigrants.  The  practical  character  and  timeliness  of  the 
course  and  the  interest  that  it  has  evoked  will  make  it  avail- 
able later  for  similar  enterprises  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
where  immigrant  education  is  of  pressing  public  concern. 

The  other  courses  for  immigrants,  given  by  the  depart- 
ment in  civics  and  in  English,  will  be  frequently  revised  and 
improved  as  the  outlines  of  a  problem  which  at  present  is 
shadowy  become  more  defined  and  tangible.  Both  courses  are 
undergoing  revision  at  the  present  time.  The  course  in  civics 
in  its  improved  form  will  be  a  direct  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship as  conceived  by  judges  who  examine  candidates  for  nat- 
uralization. The  immigrant  is  a  practical  person  wrho  enjoys 
the  use  of  public  libraries,  gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  recre- 
ation piers  and  social  centers,  but  who  does  not  care  to  study 
these  institutions  in  extension  courses  unless  that  study  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  questions  of  the  judge  who  holds  in 
his  hand  the  key  to  citizenship.  In  the  revised  course  in  Eng- 
lish there  will  be  very  little  formal  grammar.  Grammatical 
constructions  will  be  taught  incidentally.     The  vocabulary  and 
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the  sentences  used  as  illustrations  in  grammatical  work  will 
be  such  as  the  immigrant  will  employ  constantly  in  his  daily 
life.  The  reading  matter  will  be  of  practical  character,  also, 
and  will  be  designed  to  give  the  learner  an  insight  into  Ameri- 
can practices  and  ideas. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 
The  department  has  been  in  operation  less  than  one  year. 
In  that  time  it  has  enrolled  more  than  3,450  students.  A 
very  small  proportion  have  expressed  any  desire  to  discontinue 
their  work.  For  the  instruction  of  the  students  the  depart- 
ment has  provided  nearly  100  different  courses  designed  to  be 
useful  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  work  at  the  regular  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  department  has  enlisted  the  services 
of  an  able  and  devoted  staff  of  instructors  who  have  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  That  the  department 
is  satisfying  a  need  is  shown  in  the  testimonials  of  students 
who  have  completed  courses.  The  administrative  staff  is  on 
the  alert  to  satisfy  future  needs  as  they  develop. 
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Part    IV. 


STATISTICAL   MATERIAL. 


SECTION  A.  —  STATISTICS    RELATING    TO    THE  WORK  OF 

THE  BOARD. 

DIVISION   1.  — GENERAL  EDUCATION. 
The  following  lists  and  tables  are  included  in  this  division:  — 

I.     Summary  of  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  —  Day,  Evening  and 

Vacation  —  for  the  School  Year  1915-16. 
II.    Statistics  of  State  Normal  Schools  —  Number  of  Teachers  and 
Students. 

III.  List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

IV.  List  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  with  Towns  and  Cities  in  their 

Superintendencies . 
V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions. 
VI.    Data  regarding  Certification  of  Superintendents  of  Schools. 
VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships. 
VIII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Libraries. 
IX.    List  of  High  Schools  approved  by  the  Board  for  the  Privilege  of 

Certification  to  State  Normal  Schools. 
X.    Data  regarding  State  Reimbursement  for  High  School  Tuition  and 

Transportation. 
XL     Data  regarding  County  Training  Schools. 
XII.    Statistics  of  Schools  in  State  Institutions. 
XIII.    Data  regarding  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
XP7.    Teachers'  Registration  Bureau. 
XV.    Financial  Statement  of  Board  of  Education. 
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I.    Summary  of  Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  —  Day, 
Evening  and  Vacation  —  for  the  School  Year  1915-16. 

Pages  i.  to  cxiii.  of  this  report  contain  data  for  each  town  and 
city  and  totals  for  the  State. 

Pages  cxiv.  and  cxv.  contain  a  table  giving  a  comparison  of 
certain  State  totals  for  1915-16  with  the  corresponding  data  for 
1905-06,  and  showing  the  percentage  of  increase  and  decrease 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Statistics  for  State-aided  vocational  education  are  not  included 
in  the  school  returns,  and  consequently  are  not  included  in  this 
summary. 

A.  —  Data  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

I.    School  Census  Data,  Sept.  1,  1915. 

1.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven  years,        .  124,978 

2.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  446,852 

3.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  104,643 

4.  Illiterate  minors  over  sixteen  years  of  age,      .       .       .  14,840 

II.    Number  of  Days  the  Public  Day  Schools  have  been  in  Session. 

1.  Average  number  of  days  the  public  day  schools  have 

been  in  session, 1821 

2.  Median  number  of  days  the  hjgh  schools  have  been  in 

session, 185 

III.    Public  Day  School  Enrollment  and  Attendance  Data. 

1 .  Total  enrollment  of  pupils  of  all  ages,      .       .       .       .  604,023 

Increase,        .......      12,441 

2.  Average  membership  of  pupils,         ......  549,126 

Increase, 8,038 

3.  Aggregate  days  of  attendance  of  pupils,  ....  92,403,968 

4.  Average  daily  attendance, 508,668 

Increase, 1,758 

IV.    Public  Day  School  Teachers. 
1.  Number  of  teaching  positions  in  public  day  schools  — 
kindergarten,  elementary  and  high  —  Jan.  1, 1916:  — ■ 

(a)  Principals, 727 

(b)  Supervisors, 789 

(c)  Teachers, 17,487 

(d)  Total, 19,003 

1  Obtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  by  the  total  average  attendance. 
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V.    Public  Day  High  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  public  high  schools, 2561 

Decrease, 1 

2.  Number  of  principals  and  teachers,  .       .       .       .       .  3,518 

3.  Pupils  enrolled, 88,240 

Increase, 6,387 

4.  Aggregate  days  of  attendance, 14,279,463 

5.  Median  number  of  days  the  high  schools  have  been  in 

session, 185 

6.  Average  membership  of  pupils, 81,623 

7.  Expenditure  for  support,  exclusive  of  general  control :  — 

(a)  Amount,     ........    $5,491,331  00 

(b)  Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership,        .  $67  27 

8.  Expenditure  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  principals  and 

supervisors,  and  for  salaries  of  teachers :  — 

(a)  Amount, $4,132,881  00 

(b)  Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership,        .  $50  63 

9.  Expenditure  for  textbooks :  — 

(a)  Amount, '.  $179,540  00 

(b)  Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership,        .  $2  20 

VI.    Public  Day  Elementary  Schools. 

1.  Number  of  principals  and  teachers, 14,653 

2.  Average  membership  of  pupils,         .....  467,496 

3.  Expenditure  for  support,  exclusive  of  general  control :  — 

(a)  Amount, $16,184,113  00 

(b)  Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership,        .  $34  62 

4.  Expenditure  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  principals  and 

supervisors,  and  for  salaries  of  teachers:  — ■ 

(a)  Amount, $11,517,408  00 

(6)  Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership,        .  $24  64 

5.  Expenditure  for  textbooks :  — 

(a)  Amount, $323,001  00 

(6)  Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership,        .  $0  69 

1  High  schools  not  "under  the  order  and  superintendence  of  the  town  authorities"  are  not 
now  counted  as  public  high  schools. 
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VII.    Cost  of  All  the  Public  Schools  —  Day,  Evening  and  Vaca- 
tion —  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Support. 
1.  Total  expenditure  for  support,  .       .       .       .       .       .  $23,365,979  80 

Increase,     .        $1,093,793  70 
This  expenditure  is  distributed  among 
the  following  classes  indicated  in 
the  statutory  definition  of  sup- 
port:— 
(a)  School    committee    and    business 

offices, $378,862  00 

Decrease,  .  .  $14,832  18 
(6)  Superintendents'  salaries  and  office 

expenses, 642,461  35 

Increase,     .       .     $26,624  95 

(c)  Principals'  salaries  and  expenses,  .  1,497,516  43 

Increase,     .       .     $33,364  61 

(d)  Supervisors'  salaries  and  expenses,     492,537  42 

Increase,     .       .     $22,611  36 

(e)  Teachers'  salaries,    ....  13,992,771  13 

Increase,  .  .  $667,637  08 
(/)  Textbooks, 511,344  70 

Increase,  .  .  $20,186  02 
(g)  Stationery,  supplies  and  other  ex- 
penses of  instruction,   .       .       .     758,438  00 

Increase,  .  .  $83,636  87 
(h)  Janitor  service, 1,572,009  86 

Increase,  .  .  $49,493  54 
(i)  Fuel, 991,903  07 

Decrease,  .  .  $17,557  68 
(J)  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  opera- 
tion,         307,513  92 

Increase,  .  .  $9,134  49 
(k)  Repairs,  replacement  and  upkeep,  1,087,516  90 

Increase,  .  .  $108,546  25 
(I)  Libraries,    .       .       .       .       .       .         5,065  61 

Increase,  .  .  $2,663  41 
(m)  Promotion  of  health,        .       .       .      151,595  59 

Increase,  .  .  $19,540  69 
(n)  Transportation,         ....     493,605  10 

Increase,  .  .  $26,309  00 
(o)  Miscellaneous, 482,838  72 

Increase,     .       .      $56,435  29 
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Outlay. 

2.  Total  expenditure  for  outlay, $3,976,151  97 

Decrease,  .    $557,958  47 

(a)  New  grounds,  buildings  and  alter- 

ations,      $3,685,769  88 

(b)  New  equipment,        ....      290,382  09 

Support  and  Outlay. 

3.  Total  expenditure  from  all  sources  for  support  and 

outlay, $27,342,131  77 

Increase, $535,835  23 

Cost  per  Child  for  the  School  Year  1915-16. 

4.  Cost  for  support  for  each  pupil  in  the  average  member- 

ship,      $42  55 

Increase, $1  39 

5.  Cost  for  support  and  outlay  for  each  pupil  in  the  aver- 

age membership, $49  79 

Increase, $0  25 

B.  —  Data  for  the  Last  Preceding  Town  or  City  Fiscal  Year,  which 
in  All  Towns  and  Nearly  All  Cities  ended  Dec.  31,  1915. 

I.    Cost  of  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  —  Day,  Evening  and 

Vacation. 

1.  Total  expenditure  for  support, $22,884,843  02 

Increase,  .  $1,020,371  34 

(a)  Amount  raised  by  local  taxation 

and  expended  for  support,    .   $22,135,506  18 
Increase,  .      $960,983  39 

(b)  Amount    derived   from    sources 

other  than  local  taxation  or 
its  equivalent  and  expended 
for  support,      ....        $749,336  84 
Increase,  .        $59,387  95 
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Cost  per  Child  for  the  Last  Preceding  Town  or  City  Fiscal  Year  ending  in 
Most  Cases  Dec.  SI,  1915. 

2.  Local  taxation  cost  for  support  for  each  child  in  the 

average  membership,1 $40  31 

Increase, $1  18 

3.  Total  cost  for  support  for  each  child  in  the  average 

membership,1 $41  68 

Increase, $1  27 

4.  Percentage  of  the  total  valuation  as  of  April  1,  1915, 

raised  by  taxation  and  expended  for  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,        .       .       ...       .    .004TVo  or  $4.64  per  $1,000 

Decrease,      . 000TVV  or  $0.11  per  $1,000 

1  The  average  membership,  however,  is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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III.    List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintend- 
ents, January,  1917. 


Town  or  city. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


Address. 


Abington, 

Acton, 

Acushnet, 

Adams, 

Agawam, 

Alford, 

Amesbury, 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Arlington, 

Ashburnham 

Ashby, 

Ashfield, 

Ashland, 

Athol, 

Attleboro, 

Auburn, 

Avon, . 

Ayer, 

Barnstable, 

Barre, 

Becket, 

Bedford, 

Belchertown 

Bellingham, 

Belmont, 

Berkley, 

Berlin, 

Bernardston 

Beverly, 

Billerica, 

Blackstone, 

Blandford, 

Bolton, 

Boston, 


Bourne, 
Boxborough, 
Boxford, 
Boylston, 
Braintree,    . 
Brewster,     . 


John  E.  DeMeyer, 
Frank  H.  Hill,  . 
Charles  F.  Prior, 
Francis  A.  Bagnall, 
Walter  E.  Gushee, 
Theodore  W.  King, 
Burr  F.  Jones,  . 
Carroll  R.  Reed, 
Henry  C.  Sanborn, 
George  C.  Minard, 
Albert  J.  Chidester, 
Herman  C.  Knight, 
Robert  W.  Martin, 
Walter  K.  Putney, 
W.  Scott  Ward, 
Lewis  A.  Fales, 
Osmon  C.  Evans, 

Samuel  F.  Blodgett, 
Frank  C.  Johnson, 
George  H.  Galger, 
Albert  S.  Cole, 
William  H.  Sanderson, 
Arthur  B.  Webber, 
Alvan  R.  Lewis, 
Francello  G.  Atwell, 
George  P.  Armstrong, 
Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 
Frederick  B.  Van  Ornum, 
Clinton  J.  Richards, 
S.  Howard  Chace, 
Eugene  C.  Vining, 
Harry  E.  Gardner, 
Leon  O.  Merrill, 
Austin  R.  Paull, 
Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
Assistants:  — 

Augustine  L.  Rafter, 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Mary  C.  Mellyn, 
Mrs.  Ellor  C.  Ripley, 
Frank  V.  Thompson, 
Herbert  L.  Whitman, 
William  H.  Millington, 
James  A.  MacDougall, 
Frank  C.  Johnson,     . 
Ralph  L.  Wiggin, 
L.  Thomas  Hopkins, 


Abington. 
Littleton. 
Fairhaven. 
Adams. 
Ludlow. 

West  Stockbridge. 
Amesbury. 
Amherst. 
Andover. 
Arlington. 
Winchendon. 
Townsend. 
Ashfield. 
Ashland. 
Athol. 
Attleboro. 

115  Lincoln  Street,  Worces- 
ter. 
Randolph. 
Ayer. 
Hyannis. 
Barre. 
Chester. 
Stoneham. 
Belchertown. 
Hopedale. 
Belmont. 
Dighton. 
Northborough. 
Hatfield. 
Beverly. 
Billerica. 
Blackstone. 
Huntington. 
Pepperell. 
Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Buzzards  Bay. 

Maynard. 

North  Wilmington. 

Ayer. 

South  Braintree. 

Yarmouth  Port. 
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III.    List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917 

Continued. 


Town  ob  city. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Address. 

Bridgewater, 

John  E.  DeMeyer,     . 

Abington. 

Brimfield,    . 

Frederic  A.  Wheeler, 

Monson. 

Brockton,    . 

John  F.  Scully, 

Brockton. 

Brookfield,  . 

Fred  C.  Tenney, 

North  Brookfield. 

Brookline,    . 

George  I.  Aldrich, 

Brookline. 

Buckland,    . 

Arthur  W.  Smith,      . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Burlington, 

George  P.  Armstrong, 

Belmont. 

Cambridge, 

Michael  E.  Fitzgerald, 

Cambridge. 

Canton, 

John  C.  Davis, 

Canton. 

Carlisle, 

Frank  H.  Hill,  . 

Littleton. 

Carver, 

Chester  W.  Humphrey, 

Rochester. 

Charlemont, 

Frank  P.  Davison,     . 

Charlemont. 

Charlton,     . 

George  B.  Clarke, 

Leicester. 

Chatham,    . 

Loring  G.  Williams,  . 

Harwich. 

Chelmsford, 

Alberto  W.  Small,      . 

Chelmsford. 

Chelsea, 

,  Frank  E.  Parlin, 

Chelsea. 

Cheshire, 

Everett  G.  Loring,     . 

Lanesborough. 

Chester, 

William  H.  Sanderson, 

Chester. 

Chesterfield, 

Elbridge  W.  Goodhue, 

Haydenville. 

Chicopee,     . 

John  C.  Gray,  . 

Chicopee. 

Chilmark,    . 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 

Vineyard  Haven. 

Clarksburg, 

Arthur  C.  Harrington, 

North  Adams,  Box  83. 

Clinton, 

Thomas  F.  Gibbons, 

Clinton. 

Cohasset,     . 

Stanley  C.  Lary, 

Cohasset. 

Colrain, 

Arthur  W.  Smith, 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Concord, 

Wells  A.  Hall,  . 

Concord. 

Conway, 

Harold  C.  Bales, 

South  Deerfield. 

Cummington, 

Robert  W.  Martin,    . 

Ashfield. 

Dalton, 

Herbert  L.  Allen, 

Dalton. 

Dana, 

Charles  C.  Richardson, 

North  Dana. 

Danvers, 

Frederick  B.  Knight, 

Danvers. 

Dartmouth, 

Leon  E.  Prior,  . 

South  Dartmouth. 

Dedham, 

Roderick  W.  Hine,     . 

Dedham. 

Deerfield, 

Harold  C.  Bales, 

South  Deerfield. 

Dennis, 

L.  Thomas  Hopkins, 

Yarmouth  Port. 

Dighton, 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Dighton. 

Douglas, 

Clarence  L.  Judkins, 

Uxbridge. 

Dover, 

Frank  H.  Benedict,    . 

Cochituate. 

Dracut, 

Charles  L.  Randall,   . 

97   Eighteenth    Street, 
Lowell. 

Dudley, 

Ernest  W.  Robinson, 

Webster. 

Dunstable,  . 

Austin  R.  Paull, 

Pepperell. 

Duxbury,     . 

W.  E.  Chaffin,  . 

Scituate. 

East  Bridgewater 

Edgar  H.  Grout, 

East  Bridgewater. 

Eastham,     . 

Loring  G.  Williams,  . 

Harwich. 

Easthampton, 

William  D.  Miller,     . 

Easthampton. 

East  Longmeadow, 

Leanora  E.  Taft, 

40  High  Street,  Spring- 
field. 

Easton, 

Harrie  J.  Phipps, 

North  Easton. 
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III.    List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917  ■ 

Continued. 


Town  ob  city. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Address. 

Edgartown, 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 

Vineyard  Haven. 

Egremont,   . 

Theodore  W.  King,    . 

West  Stockbridge. 

Enfield, 

Alvan  R.  Lewis, 

Belchertown. 

Erving, 

Mrs.  Cora  A.  Stearns, 

Wendell  Depot. 

Essex, 

Harvey  R.  Williams, 

Wenham. 

Everett, 

Fairfield  Whitney, 
Assistant:  — 

Everett. 

Abbie  A.  Smith, 

Everett. 

Fairhaven,  . 

Charles  F.  Prior, 

Fairhaven. 

Fall  River,  . 

Hector  L.  Belisle, 
Assistant:  — ■ 

Fall  River. 

Mary  A.  S.  Mugan,     . 

Fall  River. 

Falmouth,    . 

Carl  Holman,    . 

Falmouth. 

Fitchburg,   . 

James  Chalmers, 

Fitchburg. 

Florida, 

Arthur  C.  Harrington, 

North  Adams,  Box  83. 

Foxborough, 

Ira  A.  Jenkins, 

Foxborough. 

Framingham, 

Ernest  W.  Fellows,    . 

Framingham. 

Franklin, 

Leslie  0.  Cummings, 

Franklin. 

Freetown,    . 

William  L.  Coggins,  . 

25  James  Street,  New 
Bedford. 

Gardner, 

Fordyce  T.  Reynolds, 

Gardner. 

Gay  Head,  . 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 

Vineyard  Haven. 

Georgetown, 

Josiah  S.  McCann,     . 

Groveland. 

Gill 

Elmer  F.  Howard,      . 

East  Northfield. 

Gloucester,  . 

John  D.  Brooks, 

Gloucester. 

Goshen, 

Robert  W.  Martin,    . 

Ashfield. 

Gosnold, 

William  L.  Coggins,  . 

25  James  Street,  New 
Bedford. 

Grafton, 

Chester  D.  Stiles, 

Grafton. 

Granby, 

Frederick  E.  Whittemore,  . 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Granville,    . 

David  J.  Malcolm,     . 

Granville. 

Great  Barrington, 

Russell  H.  Bellows,    . 

Great  Barrington. 

Greenfield,  . 

Winthrop  P.  Abbott, 

Greenfield. 

Greenwich,  . 

Charles  C.  Richardson, 

North  Dana. 

Groton, 

C.  S.  Lyman,    . 

Hudson. 

Groveland,  . 

Josiah  S.  McCann,     . 

Groveland. 

Hadley, 

Clinton  J.  Richards,  . 

Hatfield. 

Halifax, 

George  A.  Coe, 

Kingston. 

Hamilton,    . 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

Hampden,    . 

Leanora  E.  Taft, 

40  High  Street,  Spring- 
field. 

Hancock, 

Everett  G.  Loring,     . 

Lanesborough. 

Hanover, 

James  S.  Hayes, 

Rockland. 

Hanson, 

James  S.  Hayes, 

Rockland. 

Hardwick,    . 

Albert  S.  Cole,  . 

Barre. 

Harvard, 

Austin  R.  Paull, 

Pepperell. 

Harwich, 

Loring  G.  Williams,  . 

Harwich. 

Hatfield,      . 

Clinton  J.  Richards,  . 

Hatfield. 
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III.     List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917 

Continued. 


Town  ok  city. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


Address. 


Haverhill, 

Hawley, 

Heath, 

Hingham, 

Hinsdale, 

Holbrook, 

Holden, 

Holland, 

Holliston, 

Holyoke, 

Hopedale, 

Hopkinton, 

Hubbardston, 

Hudson, 

Hull,  . 

Huntington, 

Ipswich, 

Kingston,     . 

Lakeville,     . 

Lancaster,   . 

Lanesborough, 

Lawrence,    . 


Lee,    . 

Leicester, 

Lenox, 

Leominster, 

Leverett, 

Lexington, 

Leyden, 

Lincoln, 

Littleton, 

Longmeadow, 

Lowell, 

Ludlow, 

Lunenburg, 

Lynn, 

Lynnfield,    . 

Maiden, 

Manchester, 

Mansfield,    . 

Marblehead, 

Marion, 

Marlborough, 

Marshfield,    . 

Mashpee, 


Clarence  H.  Dempsey, 
Frank  P.  Davison,     . 
Frank  P.  Davison, 
Orvis  K.  Collins, 
James  R.  Childs, 
Samuel  F.  Blodgett,  . 
Robert  I.  Bramhall,  . 
John  Bacon, 
Carroll  H.  Drown, 
Francis  McSherry,     . 
Francello  G.  Atwell,  . 
Walter  K.  Putney,     . 
Asa  M.  Jones,  . 
C.  S.  Lyman,    . 
Clarence  V.  Nickerson, 
Leon  O.  Merrill, 
Joseph  I.  Horton, 
George  A.  Coe, 
Chester  W.  Humphrey, 
Arthur  S.  Rollins, 
Everett  G.  Loring,     . 
Bernard  M.  Sheridan, 
Assistant:  — 

Leila  M.  Lamprey, 
Jerome  P.  Fogwell, 
George  B.  Clarke, 
Charles  A.  Tucker, 
William  H.  Perry, 
Mrs.  Cora  A.  Stearns, 
Athur  H.  Carver, 
Elmer  F.  Howard, 
C.  S.  Lyman,    . 
Frank  H.  Hill,  . 
Leanora  E.  Taft, 

Hugh  J.  Molloy, 
Walter  E.  Gushee, 
Herman  C.  Knight, 
Charles  S.  Jackson, 
Harvey  R.  Williams, 
Farnsworth  G.  Marshall, 
John  C.  Mackin, 
Edward  P.  Fitts, 
Burr  J.  Merriam, 
Herman  N.  Knox, 
Ernest  P.  Carr, 
W.  E.  Chaffin,  . 
Herbert  L.  Whitman, 


Haverhill. 

Charlemont. 

Charlemont. 

Hingham. 

Hinsdale. 

Randolph. 

Holden. 

Warren. 

West  Medway. 

Holyoke. 

Hopedale. 

Ashland. 

Baldwinsville. 

Hudson. 

Hull. 

Huntington. 

Ipswich. 

Kingston. 

Rochester. 

Lancaster. 

Lanesborough. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence. 
Lee. 

Leicester. 
Lenox. 
Leominster. 
Wendell  Depot. 
Lexington. 
East  Northfield. 
Hudson. 
Littleton. 

40  High  Street,  Spring- 
field. 
Lowell. 
Ludlow. 
Townsend. 
Lynn. 
Wenham. 
Maiden. 
Manchester. 
Mansfield. 
Marblehead. 
Wareham. 
Marlborough. 
Scituate. 
Buzzards  Bay. 
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III.    List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917 

Continued. 


Town  ob  city. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Address. 

Mattapoisett, 

Charles  F.  Prior, 

Fairhaven. 

Maynard,    . 

William  H.  Millington, 

Maynard. 

Medfield, 

Melvin  J.  West, » 

MUlis. 

Medford, 

' 

Fred  H.  Nickerson,    . 

Medford. 

Medway, 

Carroll  H.  Drown, 

West  Medway. 

Melrose, 

John  C.  Anthony, 

Melrose. 

Mendon, 

Francello  G.  Atwell,  . 

Hopedale. 

Merrimac, 

Henry  H.  Pratt, 

119  State  Street,  New- 

buryport. 

Methuen,     . 

Edwin  L.  Haynes, 

Methuen. 

Middleborough, 

Charles  H.  Bates, 

Middleborough. 

Middlefield, 

William  H.  Sanderson, 

Chester. 

Middleton,  . 

James  A.  MacDougall, 

North  Wilmington. 

Milford, 

Almorin  0.  Caswell,  . 

Milford. 

Millbury, 

Chauncey  C.  Ferguson, 

Millbury. 

Millville, 

Harry  E.  Gardner,    . 

Blackstone. 

Millis, 

Melvin  J.  West, » 

Millis. 

Milton, 

Frank  M.  Marsh, 

Milton. 

Monroe, 

Arthur  C.  Harrington, 

North  Adams,  Box  83. 

Monson, 

Frederic  A.  Wheeler, 

Monson. 

Montague, 

Francis  S.  Brick, 

Turners  Falls. 

Monterey, 

Jerome  P.  Fogwell,    . 

Lee. 

Montgomery, 

Leon  0.  Merrill, 

Huntington. 

Mount  Washingtc 

>n, 

Alfred  0.  Tower, 

Sheffield. 

Nahant, 

Robert  Cushman,  Jr., 

Nahant. 

Nantucket, 

Edwin  S.  Tirrell, 

Nantucket. 

Natick, 

Edgar  L.  Willard,      . 

Natick. 

Needham,    . 

Nelson  G.  Howard,    . 

Needham. 

New  Ashford, 

Everett  G.  Loring,     . 

Lanesborough. 

New  Bedford, 

Allen  P.  Keith, 

New  Bedford. 

Assistant:  — 

Josephine  B.  Stuart,    . 

New  Bedford. 

New  Braintree,     . 

Frederick  E.  Bragdon, 

West  Brookfield. 

Newbury,    . 

Henry  H.  Pratt, 

119  State  Street,  New- 
buryport. 

Newburyport, 

William  C.  Moore,     . 

Newburyport. 

New  Marlborough, 

Alfred  0.  Tower, 

Sheffield. 

New  Salem, 

Charles  C.  Richardson, 

North  Dana. 

Newton, 

Ulysses  G.  Wheeler,  . 
Assistant:  — 

Newtonville. 

Mabel  C.  Bragg, 

Newtonville. 

Norfolk, 

Melvin  J.  West, l 

Millis. 

North  Adams, 

I.  Freeman  Hall, 

North  Adams. 

Northampton, 

F.  K.  Congdon,           .     '     . 

Northampton. 

North  Andover,    . 

Dana  P.  Dame,        ,  . 

North  Andover. 

North  Attleborough, 

Robert  J.  Fuller, 

North  Attleborough. 

Northborough, 

Frederick  B.  Van  Ornum,   . 

Northborough. 

Northbridge,      /  . 

Samuel  A.  Melcher,  . 

Whitinsville. 

1  Leave  of  absence  of  one  year.    Albert  S.  Ames,  substitute  superintendent. 
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III.    List  of  Towns  mid  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917 

Continued. 


Town  or  city. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Address. 

Northfield,  . 

Elmer  F.  Howard,     . 

East  Northfield. 

North  Brookfield, 

Fred  C.  Tenney, 

North  Brookfield. 

North  Reading,    . 

Charles  L.  Randall,   . 

97  Eighteenth  Street, 
Lowell. 

Norton, 

Ira  A.  Jenkins, 

Foxborough. 

Norwell, 

James  S.  Hayes, 

Rockland. 

Norwood,    . 

Austin  H.  Fittz, 

Norwood. 

Oak  Bluffs, 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 

Vineyard  Haven. 

Oakham, 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  . 

Holden. 

Orange, 

J.  Francis  Allison, 

Orange. 

Orleans, 

Loring  G.  Williams,  . 

Harwich. 

Otis 

Jerome  P.  Fogwell,    . 

Lee. 

Oxford, 

Chauncey  C.  Ferguson, 

Millbury. 

Palmer, 

Clifton  H.  Hobson,    . 

Palmer. 

Paxton, 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  . 

Holden. 

Peabody, 

Albert  Rqbinson, 

Peabody. 

Pelham, 

Carroll  R.  Reed, 

Amherst. 

Pembroke,  . 

George  A.  Coe, 

Kingston. 

Pepper  ell,    . 

Austin  R.  Paull, 

Pepperell. 

Peru,  .... 

James  R.  Childs, 

Hinsdale. 

Petersham,  . 

Albert  S.  Cole, 

Barre. 

Phillipston, 

Asa  M.  Jones,  . 

Baldwinsville. 

Pittsfield,     . 

Clair  G.  Persons, 

Pittsfield. 

Plainfield,    . 

Robert  W.  Martin,    . 

Ashfield. 

Plainville,    . 

Ira  A.  Jenkins, 

Foxborough. 

Plymouth,   . 

Charles  A.  Harris, 

Plymouth. 

Plympton,   . 

George  A.  Coe, 

Kingston. 

Prescott, 

Charles  C.  Richardson, 

North  Dana. 

Princeton,    . 

Harry  C.  Waldron,    . 

16  Vine  Street,  Leominster. 

Province  town, 

Charles  M.  Pennell,  . 

Provincetown. 

Quincy, 

Albert  L.  Barbour,     . 

Quincy. 

Randolph,    . 

Samuel  F.  Blodgett,  . 

Randolph. 

Raynham,    . 

Chester  W.  Humphrey, 

Rochester. 

Reading, 

Adelbert  L.  Safford,  . 

Reading. 

Rehoboth,   . 

Mortimer  H.  Bowman, 

Dighton. 

Revere, 

George  M.  Bemis, 

Revere. 

Richmond,  . 

Theodore  W.  King,    . 

West  Stockbridge. 

Rochester,   . 

Chester  W.  Humphrey, 

Rochester. 

Rockland,    . 

T.  M.  Haines,  . 

Rockland. 

Rockport,    . 

William  F.  Eldredge, 

Rockport. 

Rowe, 

Frank  P.  Davison,     . 

Charlemont. 

Rowley, 

Josiah  S.  McCann,     . 

Groveland. 

Royalston,   . 

Asa  M.  Jones,  . 

Baldwinsville. 

Russell, 

Leon  0.  Merrill, 

Huntington. 

Rutland, 

Robert  I.  Bramhall,  . 

Holden. 

Salem, 

William  W.  Andrew, 

Salem. 

Salisbury,     .          .    •  ■    . 

Henry  H.  Pratt, 

119  State  Street,  New- 
buryport. 
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Town  or  city. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Address. 

Sandisfield, 

David  J.  Malcolm,     . 

Granville. 

Sandwich,    . 

Herbert  L.  Whitman, 

Buzzards  Bay. 

Saugus, 

William  F.  Sims, 

Saugus. 

Savoy, 

Arthur  C.  Harrington, 

Box  83,  North  Adams. 

Scituate, 

William  E.  Chaffin,    . 

Scituate. 

Seekonk, 

Harry  E.  Gardner,     . 

Blackstone. 

Sharon, 

Edward  P.  Fitts, 

Mansfield. 

Sheffield,      . 

Alfred  0.  Tower, 

Sheffield. 

Shelburne,   . 

Arthur  W.  Smith,       . 

Shelburne  Falls. 

Sherborn,     . 

Carroll  H.  Drown, 

West  Medway. 

Shirley, 

Frank  C.  Johnson,     . 

Ayer. 

Shrewsbury, 

Frederick  B.  Van  Ornum,   . 

Northborough. 

Shutesbury, 

Mrs.  Cora  A.  Stearns, 

Wendell  Depot. 

Somerset,     . 

Charles  W.  Walter,    . 

Pottersville. 

Somerville,  . 

Charles  S.  Clark, 

Somerville. 

Southampton, 

William  D.  Miller,     . 

Easthampton. 

Southborough, 

Frederick  B.  Van  Ornum,   . 

Northborough. 

Southbridge, 

Fred  E.  Corbin, 

Southbridge. 

South  Hadley, 

Frederic  E.  Whittemore,     . 

South  Hadley  Falls. 

Southwick,  . 

David  J.  Malcolm,     . 

Granville. 

Spencer, 

Elwin  I.  Bartlett, 

Spencer. 

Springfield, 

James  H.  Van  Sickle, 

Springfield. 

Sterling, 

Harry  C.  Waldron,    . 

16 Vine  Street,  Leominster. 

Stockbridge, 

Samuel  B.  Churchill, 

Stockbridge. 

Stoneham,   . 

Arthur  B.  Webber,     . 

Stoneham. 

Stoughton,  . 

Robert  K.  Bennett,  . 

Stoughton. 

Stow, 

William  H.  Millington, 

Maynard. 

Sturbridge,  . 

Frederick  E.  Bragdon, 

West  Brookfield. 

Sudbury, 

Frank  H.  Benedict,    . 

Cochituate. 

Sunderland, 

Harold  C.  Bales, 

South  Deerfield. 

Sutton, 

Osmon  C.  Evans, 

115  Lincoln  Street,  Worces- 
ter. 
Swampscott. 

Swampscott, 

Willard  M.  Whitman, 

Swansea, 

Charles  W.  Walter,    . 

Pottersville. 

Taunton, 

Henry  W.  Harrub,     . 

Taunton. 

Temple  ton, 

Asa  M.  Jones,  . 

Baldwinsville. 

Tewksbury, 

Charles  L.  Randall,   . 

97   Eighteenth   Street, 
Lowell. 

Tisbury, 

Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr., 

Vineyard  Haven. 

Tolland, 

David  J.  Malcolm,     . 

Granville. 

Topsfield,     . 

Harvey  R.  Williams, 

Wenham. 

Townsend,  . 

Herman  C.  Knight,   . 

Townsend. 

Truro, 

Charles  M.  Pennell,  . 

Provincetown. 

Tyngsborough, 

Charles  L.  Randall,   . 

97   Eighteenth   Street, 
Lowell. 

Tyringham, 

Jerome  P.  Fogwell,    . 

Lee. 

Upton, 

Chester  D.  Stiles, 

Grafton. 
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III.     List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917 

Continued. 


Town  or  city. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


Address. 


Uxbridge, 

Wakefield, 

Wales, 

Walpole, 

Waltham, 

Ware, 

Wareham, 

Warren, 

Warwick, 

Washington, 

Water  town, 

Wayland, 

Webster, 

Wellesley, 

Wellfleet, 

Wendell, 

Wenham, 

Westborough, 

West  Boylston, 

West  Bridgewater 

West  Brookfield, 

Westfield,    . 

Westford,     . 

Westhampton, 

Westminster, 

West  Newbury, 

West  Springfield, 
West  Stockbridge 
West  Tisbury, 
Weston, 
Westport,     . 

Westwood,  . 
Weymouth, 
Whately, 
Whitman,    . 
Wilbraham, 

Williamsburg, 

Williamstown, 

Wilmington, 

Winchendon, 

Winchester, 

Windsor, 

Winthrop,    . 

Woburn, 


Clarence  L.  Judkins, 
Willard  B.  Atwell, 
John  Bacon, 
E.  Schuyler  Cobb, 
William  D.  Parkinson 
George  W.  Cox, 
Herman  N.  Knox, 
John  Bacon, 
Elmer  F.  Howard, 
James  R.  Childs, 
Wilfred  H.  Price, 
Frank  H.  Benedict, 
Ernest  W.  Robinson, 
S.  Monroe  Graves, 
Charles  M.  Pennell, 
Mrs.  Cora  A.  Stearns, 
Harvey  R.  Williams, 
Thomas  S.  Grindle, 
Frank  C.  Johnson, 
Edgar  H.  Grout, 
Frederick  E.  Bragdon, 
C.  Edward  Fisher, 
Frank  H.  Hill,  . 
William  D.  Miller, 
Harry  C.  Waldron, 
Henry  H.  Pratt, 

John  R.  Fausey, 
Theodore  W.  King, 
Charles  A.  Crowell,  Jr 
Charles  M.  Eaton, 
William  L.  Coggins, 

Melvin  J.  West, 1 
Parker  T.  Pearson, 
Harold  C.  Bales, 
Elwood  T.  Wyman, 
Leanora  E.  Taft, 


Elbridge  W.  Goodhue, 
Will  R.  Howard, 
James  A.  MacDougall, 
Albert  J.  Chidester, 
Schuyler  F.  Herron, 
James  R.  Childs, 
Frank  A.  Douglas, 
George  I.  Clapp, 


Uxbridge. 

Wakefield. 

Warren. 

Walpole. 

Waltham. 

Ware. 

Wareham. 

Warren. 

East  Northfield. 

Hinsdale. 

Watertown. 

Cochituate. 

Webster. 

Wellesley  Hills. 

Provincetown. 

Wendell  Depot. 

Wenham. 

Westborough. 

Ayer. 

East  Bridgewater. 

West  Brookfield. 

Westfield. 

Littleton. 

Easthampton. 

16  Vine  Street,  Leominster. 

119  State  Street,  New- 
buryport. 

West  Springfield. 

West  Stockbridge. 

Vineyard  Haven. 

Weston. 

25  James  Street,  New 
Bedford. 

Millis. 

East  Weymouth. 

South  Deerfield. 

Whitman. 

40  High  Street,  Spring- 
field. 

Haydenville. 

Williamstown. 

North  Wilmington. 

Winchendon. 

Winchester. 

Hinsdale. 

Winthrop. 

Woburn. 


1  Leave  of  absence  of  one  year.    Albert  S.  Ames,  substitute  superintendent. 
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III.    List  of  Towns  and  Cities  with  their  Superintendents,  January,  1917 

Concluded. 


Town  os  citt. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Address. 

Worcester,  . 

Homer  P.  Lewis, 
Assistants:  — 

Worcester. 

John  F.  Gannon, 

Worcester. 

Alice  L.  Harris, 

Worcester. 

Walter  S.  Young, 

Worcester. 

Worthington, 

Elbridge  W.  Goodhue, 

Haydenville. 

Wrentham, 

Leslie  0.  Cummings, 

Franklin. 

Yarmouth,  . 

L.  Thomas  Hopkins, 

Yarmouth  Port. 

IV.    List   of    Superintendents    of   Schools   with    Towns 
and  Cities  in  their  Superintendencies. 


Superintendent  of 
schools. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Abbott,  Winthrop  P., 

$2,300 

Greenfield, 

Greenfield. 

Aldrich,  George  I.,     . 

4,500 

Brookline,  . 

Brookline. 

Allen,  Herbert  L.,      . 

1,800 

Dal  ton, 

Dal  ton. 

Allison,  J.  Francis,     . 

1,700 

Orange, 

Orange. 

Andrew,  William  W., 

3,050 

Salem, 

Salem. 

Anthony,  John  C,     . 

3,000 

Melrose, 

Melrose. 

Armstrong,  George  P., 

2,500 

Belmont,    . 

Belmont,  Burlington. 

Atwell,  Francello  G., 

2,050 

Hopedale,  . 

Bellingham,  Hopedale,  Mendon. 

Atwell,  Willard  B.,     . 

2,300 

Wakefield,  . 

Wakefield. 

Bacon,  John, 

1,900 

Warren, 

Holland,  Wales,  Warren. 

Bagnall,  Francis  A.,  . 

2,500 

Adams, 

Adams. 

Bales,  Harold  C., 
Barbour,  Albert  L.,   . 

1,700 
3,500 

South  Deerfield, 
Quincy, 

Conway,  Deerfield,  Sunderland, 

Whately. 
Quincy. 

Bartlett,  Elwin  I., »    . 

2,000 

Spencer, 

Spencer. 

Bates,  Charles  H, 

2,400 

Middleborough , 

Middleborough . 

Belisle,  Hector  L., 

4,000 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River. 

Bellows,  Russell  H.,  . 

2,500 

Great  Barrington, 

Great  Barrington. 

Bemis,  George  M.,     . 

2,650 

Revere, 

Revere. 

Benedict,  Frank  H.,  . 

1,700 

Cochituate, 

Dover,  Sudbury,  Way  land. 

Bennett,  Robert  K.,  . 

1,800 

Stoughton, 

Stoughton. 

Blodgett,  Samuel  F., 

1,800 

Randolph,  . 

Avon,  Holbrook,  Randolph. 

Bowman,  Mortimer  H., 

1,700 

Dighton,     . 

Berkles',  Dighton,  Rehoboth. 

Bragdon,  Frederick  E., 
Bragg,  Mabel  C,  Assistant, 

1,700 
2,350 

West  Brookfield, 
Newtonville, 

New  Braintree,  Sturbridge,  West 

Brookfield. 
Newton. 

Bramhall,  Robert  I., 

1,900 

Holden, 

Holden,  Oakham,  Paxton,  Rut- 
land. 

1  Also  teacher  in  high  school. 
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IV.    List  of  Siiperintendents  of  Schools  with   Towns  and  Cities  in  their 
Swperintendencies  —  Continued. 


Superintendent  of 
schools. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Brick,  Francis  S., 

12,000 

Turners  Falls,    . 

Montague. 

Brooks,  John  D., 

2,300 

Gloucester, 

Gloucester. 

Burke,  Jeremiah    E.,  As- 
sistant. 
Carr,  Ernest  P., 

5,496 
2,300 

Boston, 
Marlborough, 

Boston. 
Marlborough. 

Carver,  Arthur  H., '  . 

2,750 

Lexington,  . 

Lexington. 

Caswell,  Almorin  0., 

2,100 

Milford, 

Milford. 

Chace,  S.  Howard,     . 

2,850 

Beverly, 

Beverly. 

Chaffin,  William  E.,  . 

1,900 

Scituate, 

Duxbury,  Marshfield,  Scituate. 

Chalmers,  James, 

3,500 

Fitchburg,  . 

Fitchburg. 

Chidester,  Albert  J.,  . 

1,800 

Winchendon, 

Ashburnham,  Winchendon. 

Childs,  JameB  R., 
Churchill,  Samuel  B., 

1,600 
1,800 

Hinsdale,    . 
Stockbridge, 

Hinsdale,      Peru,     Washington, 

Windsor. 
Stockbridge. 

Clapp,  George  I., 

2,400 

Woburn, 

Woburn. 

Clark,  Charles  S.,      . 

3,500 

Somerville, 

Somerville. 

Clarke,  George  B.,     . 

1,600 

Leicester,    . 

Charlton,  Leicester. 

Cobb,  E.  Schuyler,    . 

2,000 

Walpole, 

Walpole. 

Coe,  George  A., 

1,600 

Kingston,   . 

Kingston,    Halifax,    Pembroke, 

Plympton. 
Freetown,  Gosnold,  Westport. 

Barre,  Hard  wick,  Petersham. 

Coggins,  William  L.,  . 
Cole,  Albert  S 

1,800 
2,000 

25  James  Street,  New 

Bedford. 
Barre, 

Collins,  Orvis  K., 

2,350 

Hingham,  . 

Hingham. 

Congdon,  F.  K., 

3,000 

Northampton,    . 

Northampton. 

Corbin,  F.  E.,    . 

2,250 

Southbridge, 

Southbridge. 

Cox,  George  W., 

2,000 

Ware,  .... 

Ware. 

Crowell,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,    . 
Cummings,  Leslie  0., 

2,000 
2,000 

Vineyard  Haven, 
Franklin,    . 

Chilmark,  Edgartown,  Gay 
Head,  Oak  Bluffs,  Tisbury, 
West  Tisbury. 

Franklin,  Wrentham. 

Cushman,  Robert,  Jr.,1     . 

1,800 

Nahant, 

Nahant. 

Dame,  Dana  P.,1 

2,200 

North  Andover, 

North  Andover. 

Davis,  John  C, 

2,000 

Canton, 

Canton. 

Davison,  Frank  P.,    . 
DeMeyer,  John  E.,    . 

1,500 
2,200 

Charlemont, 
Abington,   . 

Charlemont,     Hawley,     Heath , 

Rowe. 
Abington,  Bridgewater. 

Dempsey,  Clarence  H., 

3,500 

Haverhill,  . 

Haverhill. 

Douglas,  Frank  A.,  * 

2,700 

Winthrop,   . 

Winthrop. 

Drown,  Carroll  H.,    . 

1,850 

West  Med  way,    . 

Holliston,  Medway,  Sherborn. 

Dyer,  Franklin  B.,    . 

10,000 

Boston, 

Boston. 

Eaton,  Charles  M.,i  . 

2,400 

Weston, 

Weston. 

Eldredge,  William  F., 

1,400 

Rockport,  . 

Rockport. 

1  Also  principal  of  high  school. 


'  Also  principal  of  grammar  school. 
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IV.     List  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  with  Towns  and  Cities  in  their 
Superintendencies  —  Continued. 


Superintendent  op 
schools. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Evans,  Osmon  C, 
Fales,  Lewis  A., 

$1,600 
2,400 

115     Lincoln     Street, 

Worcester. 
Attleboro,   . 

Auburn,  Sutton. 
Attleboro. 

Fausey,  John  R., 

2,500 

West  Springfield, 

West  Springfield. 

Fellows,  Ernest  W.,    . 

3,000 

Framingham, 

Framingham. 

Ferguson,  Chauncey  C,    . 

2,200 

Millbury,    . 

Millbury,  Oxford. 

Fisher,  C.  Edward,    . 

2,600 

Westfield,    . 

Westfield. 

Fitts,  Edward  P.,       . 

1,580 

Mansfield,  . 

Hamilton,  Mansfield,  Sharon. 

Fittz,  Austin  H., 

2,200 

Norwood,    . 

Norwood. 

Fitzgerald,  Michael  E., 

5,000 

Cambridge, 

Cambridge. 

Fogwell,  Jerome  P.,   . 

1,500 

Lee,     .... 

Lee,  Monterey,  Otis,  Tyringham. 

Fuller,  Robert  J., 

2,300 

North    Attleborough, 

North  Attleborough. 

Galger,  George  H.,     . 

1,800 

Hyannis,     . 

Barnstable. 

Gannon,  John  F.,  Assist- 
ant. 
Gardner,  Harry  E.,    . 

2,750 
1,800 

Worcester,  . 
Blackstone, 

Worcester. 

Blackstone,  Millville,  Seekonk. 

Gibbons,  Thomas  F., 

2,100 

Clinton, 

Clinton. 

Goodhue,  Elbridge  W., 
Graves,  S.  Monroe,    . 

1,500 
2,800 

Haydenville, 
Wellesley  Hills,  . 

Chesterfield,     Williamsburg, 

Worthington. 
Wellesley. 

Gray,  John  C.,  . 

2,600 

Chicopee,    . 

Chicopee. 

Grindle,  Thomas  S., l 

1,800 

Westborough, 

Westborough. 

Grout,  Edgar  H., 
Gushee,  Walter  E.,     . 

2,000 
2,000 

East  Bridgewater, 
Ludlow, 

East  Bridgewater,  West  Bridge- 
water. 
Agawam,  Ludlow. 

Haines,  T.  M 

1,700 

Rockland,  . 

Rockland. 

Hall,  I.  Freeman, 

2,500 

North    Adams,     Box 

554. 
Concord,     . 

North  Adams. 

Hall,  Wells  A.,   . 

2,500 

Concord. 

Harrington,  Arthur  C., 

1,800 

North  Adams,  Box  83, 

Clarksburg,     Florida,     Monroe, 

Savoy. 
Worcester. 

Harris,  Alice  L.,  Assistant, 

2,750 

Worcester,  . 

Harris,  Charles  A.,     . 

2,300 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth. 

Harrub,  Henry  W.,    . 

2,500 

Taunton,     . 

Taunton. 

Hayes,  James  S., 

1,700 

Rockland,  . 

Hanover,  Hanson,  Norwell. 

Haynes,  Edwin  L.,    . 

2,200 

Methuen,    . 

Methuen. 

Herron,  Schuyler  F., 

2,950 

Winchester, 

Winchester. 

Hill,  Frank  H 

Hine,  Roderick  W.,    . 

2,100 
2,400 

Littleton,    . 
Dedham,     . 

Acton,  Carlisle,  Littleton,  West- 
ford. 
Dedham. 

Hobson,  Clifton  H.,  . 

2,200 

Palmer, 

Palmer. 

Holman,  Carl,    . 

2,300 

Falmouth, 

Falmouth. 

Hopkins,  L.  Thomas, 

1,800 

Yarmouth  Port, 

Brewster,  Dennis,  Yarmouth. 

1  Also  principal  of  high  school. 
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IV.    List  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  iviih  Towns  and  Cities  in  their 
Superintendencies  —  Continued. 


Superintendent  of 
schools. 


Salary. 


Address. 


Superintendency . 


Horton,  Joseph  I., 

Howard,  Elmer  F.,    . 

Howard,  Nelson  G.,  . 

Howard,  Will  R.,i      . 

Humphrey,  Chester  W., 

Jackson,  Charles  S.,  . 

Jenkins,  Ira  A., 

Johnson,  Frank  C,     . 

Jones,  Asa  M.,    . 

Jones,  Burr  F.,  . 

Judkins,  Clarence  L., 

Keith,  Allen  P., 

King,  Theodore  W.,   . 

Knight,  Frederick  B., 

Knight,  Herman  C, 

Knox,  Herman  N.,     . 

Lamprey,  Leila  M.,  Assist 

ant. 
Lary,  Stanley  C.,1 

Lewis,  Alvan  R., 

Lewis,  Homer  P., 

Loring,  Everett  G.,    . 

Lyman,  C.  S.,    . 

Mackin,  John  C.,2 

Malcolm,  David  J.,    . 

Marsh,  Frank  M., 

Marshall,   Farnsworth   G. 

Martin,  Robert  W.,    . 

MacDougall,  James  R., 

McCann,  Josiah  S.,    . 

McSherry,  Francis,     . 

Melcher,  Samuel  A.,  . 

Mellyn,   Mary  C,   Assist 

ant. 
Merriam,  Burr  J., 

Merrill,  Leon  O., 

Miller,  William  D.,     . 

Millington,  William  H., 


$1,700 
1,800 
2,000 
2,300 
2,000 
3,250 
1,900 
2,100 
2,000 
1,750 
1,900 
4,000 
1,600 
1,700 
1,850 
1,800 
1,900 
2,000 
1,500 
4,500 
1,650 
2,800 
1,800 
1,600 
3,000 
2,900 
1,700 
1,900 
1,700 
3,375 
2,500 
5,460 
2,100 
1,500 
2,000 
1,850 


Ipswich, 

East  Northfield, 

Needham,  . 

Williamstown, 

Rochester, 

Lynn, 

Foxborough, 

Ayer,  .         .    • 

Baldwinsville, 

Amesbury, 

Uxbridge,    . 

New  Bedford, 

West  Stockbridge 

Danvers,     . 

Townsend, 

Wareham,   . 

Lawrence,   . 

Cohasset,    . 

Belchertown, 

Worcester,  . 

Lanesborough, 

Hudson, 

Manchester, 

Granville,   . 

Milton,  '     . 

Maiden, 

Ashfield, 

North  Wilmington, 

Groveland, 

Holyoke,     . 

Whitinsville, 

Boston, 

Marblehead, 

Huntington, 

Easthampton, 

Maynard,    . 


Ipswich. 

Gill,   Leyden,   Northfield,  War- 
wick. 
Needham. 

Williamstown. 

Carver,     Lakeville,     Raynham, 

Rochester. 
Lynn. 

Foxborough,  Norton,  Plainville. 

Ayer,    Boylston,    Shirley,    West 

Boylston. 
Hubbardston,  Phillipston,  Roy- 

alston,  Templeton. 
Amesbury. 

Douglas,  Uxbridge. 

New  Bedford. 

Alford,    Egremont,     Richmond, 

West  Stockbridge. 
Danvers. 

Ashby,  Lunenburg,  Townsend. 

Marion,  Wareham. 

Lawrence. 

Cohasset. 

Belchertown,  Enfield. 

Worcester. 

Cheshire,    Hancock,    Lanesbor- 
ough, New  Ashford. 
Groton,  Hudson,  Lincoln. 

Manchester. 

Granville,  Sandisfield,  South- 
wick,  Tolland. 
Milton. 

Maiden. 

Ashfield,  Cummington,  Goshen, 

Plainfield. 
Boxford,  Middleton,  Wilmington. 

Georgetown,  Groveland,  Rowley. 

Holyoke. 

Northbridge. 

Boston. 

Marblehead. 

Blandford,    Huntington,    Mont- 
gomery, Russell. 

Easthampton,     Southampton, 
Westhampton. 

Boxborough,  Maynard,  Stow. 


1  Also  principal  of  high  school.  2  Also  principal  of  grammar  school. 
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IV.    List  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  with  Towns  and  Cities  in  their 
Superintendencies  —  Continued. 


Superintendent 
schools. 

op         Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Minard,  George  C, 

.      $2,500 

Arlington,  . 

Arlington. 

Mol-loy,  Hugh  J., 

3,000 

Lowell, 

Lowell. 

Moore,  William  C, 

2,200 

Newburyport,    . 

Newburyport. 

Mugan,  Mary  A.  S.,  A 

ant. 
Nickerson,  Clarence  7 

ssist-        2,500 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River. 

/■.,•  .        1,800 

Hull 

Hull. 

Nickerson,  Fred  H., 

3,150 

Medford,     . 

Medford. 

Parkinson,  William  E 

.,      .        2,500 

Waltham,    .        .  r     . 

Waltham. 

Parlin,  Frank  E., 

3,000 

Chelsea, 

Chelsea. 

Paull,  Austin  R., 
Pearson,  Parker  T., 

1,900 
2,300 

Pepperell,  . 
East  Weymouth, 

Bolton,     Dunstable,     Harvard, 

Pepperell. 
Weymouth. 

Pennell,  Charles  M., 

1,800 

Provincetown,    . 

Provincetown,  Truro,  Wellfleet. 

Perry,  William  H., 

2,600 

Leominster, 

Leominster. 

Persons,  Clair  G., 

3,000 

Pittsfield,   . 

Pittsfield. 

Phipps,  Harrie  J., 2 

2,400 

North  Easton,    . 

Easton. 

Pratt,  Henry  H., 
Price,  Wilfred  H., 

1,700 
2,200 

119  State  Street,  New- 
buryport. 
Watertown,      -  . 

Merrimac,  Newbury,  Salisbury, 

West  Newbury. 
Watertown. 

Prior,  Charles  F., 
Prior,  Leon  E.,  . 

2,600 
1,700 

Fairhaven, 

South  Dartmouth,     . 

Acushnet,     Fairhaven,     Matta- 

poisett. 
Dartmouth. 

Putney,  Walter  K., 

1,500 

Ashland,     . 

Ashland,  Hopkinton. 

Rafter,  Augustine  L. 

sistant. 
Randall,  Charles  L., 

Reed,  Carroll  R., 

,  As-        5,496 
2,400 
2,800 

Boston, 

97  Eighteenth  Street, 

Lowell. 
Amherst,    . 

Boston. 

Dracut,  North  Reading,  Tewks- 

bury,  Tyngsborough. 
Amherst,  Pelham. 

Reynolds,  Fordyce  T 

.,       .        2,300 

Gardner,     . 

Gardner. 

Richards,  Clinton  J., 

1,800 

Hatfield,     . 

Bernardston,  Hadley,  Hatfield. 

Richardson,  Charles 

Ripley,  Mrs.  Ellor  C 

sistant. 
Robinson,  Albert, 

D.,    .        1,600 

,  As-        5,000 

2,300 

North  Dana, 
Boston, 
Peabody,    . 

Dana,  Greenwich,  New  Salem, 

Prescott. 
Boston. 

Peabody. 

Robinson,  Ernest  W. 

2,800 

Webster, 

Dudley,  Webster. 

Rollins,  Arthur  S., 2 

2,200 

Lancaster,  . 

Lancaster. 

Safford,  Adelbert  L., 

>        .        3,000 

Reading,     . 

Reading. 

Sanborn,  Henry  C, 

2,300 

Andover,    . 

Andover. 

Sanderson,  William  L 

[.,     .        1,700 

Chester, 

Becket,  Chester,  Middlefield. 

Scully,  John  F., 

3,500 

Brockton,    . 

Brockton. 

Sheridan,  Bernard  M 

,       .        3,500 

Lawrence,  . 

Lawrence. 

Sims,  William  F., 

2,000 

Saugus, 

Saugus. 

Small,  Alberto  W., 

1,500 

Chelmsford, 

Chelmsford. 

1  Also  principal  of  elementary  schools. 


2  Also  principal  of  high  school. 
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IV.    List  of  Superintendents  of  Schools  with  Towns  and  Cities  in  their 
Superintendencies  —  Concluded. 


Superintendent  op 
schools. 

Salary. 

Address. 

Superintendency. 

Smith,  AbbieA.,  Assistant, 

$1,100 

Everett, 

Everett. 

Smith,  Arthur  W.,     . 

1,500 

Shelburne  Falls, 

Buckland,  Colrain,  Shelburne. 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Cora  A., 

1,600 

Wendell  Depot,  . 

Erving,    Leverett,    Shutesbury, 

Wendell. 
Grafton,  Upton.                         • 

Stiles,  Chester  D., 

1,800 

Grafton, 

Stuart,  Josephine  B.,  As- 
sistant. 
Taft,  Leanora  E., 

Tenney,  Fred  C, 

2,400 
1,650 
1,600 

New  Bedford,     . 

40      High      Street, 

Springfield. 
North  Brookfield, 

New  Bedford. 

East  Longmeadow,     Hampden, 

Longmeadow,  Wilbraham. 
Brookfield,  North  Brookfield. 

Thompson,  Frank  V.,  As- 
sistant. 
TirreU,  Edwin  S.,i     . 

5,496 
1,500 

Boston, 
Nantucket, 

Boston. 
Nantucket. 

Tower,  Alfred  0., 
Tucker,  Charles  A.,   . 

1,600 
2,000 

Sheffield,    . 
Lenox, 

Mount  Washington,  New  Marl- 
borough, Sheffield. 
Lenox. 

Van  Ornum,  Frederick  B., 
Van  Sickle,  James  H., 

1,950 
5,000 

Northborough,   . 
Springfield, 

Berlin,    Northborough,    Shrews- 
bury, Southborough. 
Springfield. 

Vining,  Eugene  C,  *  . 

1,900 

Billerica,     . 

Billerica. 

Waldron,  Harry  C,    . 
Walter,  Charles  W.,    . 

1,700 
1,800 

16  Vine  Street,  Leom- 
inster. 
Potters  ville, 

Princeton,  Sterling,  Westminster 
Somerset,  Swansea. 

Ward,  W.  Scott, 

2,200 

Athol, 

Athol. 

Webber,  Arthur  B.,    . 

2,400 

Stoneham,  . 

Bedford,  Stoneham. 

West,  Melvin  J.,2 
Wheeler,  Frederic  A., 

1,800 
1,800 

Millis, 
Monson, 

Medfield,  Millis,  Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 
Brimfield,  Monson. 

Wheeler,  Ulysses  G., 

4,500 

Newtonville, 

Newton. 

Whitman,  Herbert  L., 

2,000 

Buzzards  Bay,    . 

Bourne,  Mashpee,  Sandwich. 

Whitman,  Willard  M., 

2,300 

Swampscott, 

Swampscott. 

Whitney,  Fairfield,     . 

3,000 

Everett, 

Everett. 

Whittemore,  Frederic  E.,  . 

1,750 

South  Hadley  Falls,  . 

Granby,  South  Hadley. 

Wiggin,  Ralph  L., 

2,000 

South  Braintree, 

Braintree. 

Willard,  Edgar  L.,      . 

2,000 

Natick, 

Natick. 

Williams,  Harvey  R., 
Williams,  Loring  G., 
Wyman,  Elwood  T.,  . 

2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

Wenham,    . 
Harwich,     . 
Whitman,    . 

Essex,       Lynnfield,      Topsfield, 

Wenham . 
Chatham,     Eastham,    Harwich 

Orleans. 
Whitman. 

Young.Walter  S.  Assistant, 

2,750 

Worcester,  . 

Worcester. 

Total,  200:  187  superintendents;  13  assistant  superintendents. 


1  Also  principal  of  high  school. 

2  Leave  of  absence  of  one  year.    Albert  S.  Ames,  substitute  superintendent. 
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V.     Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions. 

Index  of  Towns. 

[Note.  —  The  number  preceding  the  name  of  the  town  indicates  the  superintendency  union  in 
which  the  town  is  to  be  found.) 


34  Acton. 

29  Acushnet. 
60  Agawam. 

55  Alford. 

38  Amherst. 

65  Ashburnham. 
31  Ashby. 

36  Ashfield. 
3  Ashland. 

49  Auburn. 
41  Avon. 
67  Ayer. 

5  Barre. 

7  Becket. 

74  Bedford. 

63  Belchertown. 

22  Bellingham. 

37  Belmont. 

56  Berkley. 

6  Berlin. 

39  Bernardston. 
73  Blackstone. 

40  Blandford. 

66  Bolton. 
15  Bourne. 

58  Boxborough. 

75  Boxford. 

67  Boylston. 
17  Brewster. 

8  Brimfield. 
11  Brookfield. 
14  Bucldand. 
37  Burlington. 
34  Carlisle. 

51  Carver. 

30  Charlemont. 

57  Charlton. 

23  Chatham. 

47  Cheshire. 

7  Chester. 

54  Chesterfield. 
26  Chilmark. 
72  Clarksburg. 
14  Colrain. 

59  Conway. 

36  Cummington. 

48  Dana. 


59  Deerfield. 
17  Dennis. 
56  Dighton. 

42  Douglas. 
32  Dover. 
10  Dracut. 

62  Dudley. 
66  Dunstable. 

1  Duxbury. 
16  East  Bridgewater. 

23  Eastham. 

4  Easthampton. 

19  East  Longmeadow. 
26  Edgartown. 
55  Egremont. 

63  Enfield. 

43  Erving. 
50  Essex. 

29  Fairhaven. 
72  Florida. 

70  Foxborough. 

71  Franklin. 
69  Freetown. 

26  Gay  Head. 

27  Georgetown. 
25  Gill. 

36  Goshen. 
69  Gosnold. 
12  Grafton. 

24  Granby. 
61  Granville. 
48  Greenwich. 
27  Groveland. 
39  Hadley. 

46  Halifax. 

19  Hampden. 

47  Hancock. 

20  Hanover. 
20  Hanson. 

5  Hardwick. 
66  Harvard. 
23  Harwich. 
39  Hatfield. 

30  Hawley. 
30  Heath. 
45  Hinsdale. 
41  Holbrook. 


35  Holden. 

18  Holland. 

28  Holliston. 
22  Hopedale. 

3  Hopkinton. 
2  Hubbardston. 
40  Huntington. 

46  Kingston. 

51  Lakeville. 

47  Lanesborough. 
44  Lee. 

57  Leicester. 

43  Leverett. 
25  Leyden. 
34  Littleton. 

19  Longmeadow. 
60  Ludlow. 

31  Lunenburg. 
50  Lynnfield. 

1  Marshfield. 
15  Mashpee. 

29  Mattapoisett. 

58  Maynard. 

52  Medfield. 
28  Medway. 
22  Mendon. 
64  Merrimac. 

7  Middlefield. 
75  Middleton. 
13  Millbury. 

52  Millis. 
73  Millville. 
72  Monroe. 

8  Monson. 

44  Monterey. 
40  Montgomery. 

53  Mount  Washington. 

47  New  Ashford. 
33  New  Braintree. 
64  Newbury. 

53  New  Marlborough. 

48  New  Salem. 
52  Norfolk. 

6  Northborough. 
11  North  Brookfield. 
25  Northfield. 
10  North  Reading. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


70  Norton. 

20  Norwell. 

26  Oak  Bluffs. 
35  Oakham. 
23  Orleans. 

44  Otis. 
13  Oxford. 

35  Paxton. 
38  Pelham. 
46  Pembroke. 
66  Pepperell. 

45  Peru. 

5  Petersham. 
2  Phillipston. 

36  Plainfield. 
70  Plainville. 

46  Plympton. 
48  Prescott. 

9  Princeton. 

21  Provincetown. 
41  Randolph. 

51  Raynham. 
56  Rehoboth. 
55  Richmond. 
51  Rochester. 
30  Rowe. 

27  Rowley. 

2  Royalston. 
40  Russell. 
35  Rutland. 
64  Salisbury. 
61  Sandisfield. 


15  Sandwich. 
7*2  Savoy. 

1  Scituate. 

73  Seekonk. 
53  Sheffield. 
14  Shelburne. 
28  Sherborn. 

67  Shirley. 

6  Shrewsbury. 

43  Shutesbury. 

68  Somerset. 

4  Southampton. 

6  Southborough. 
24  South  Hadley. 
61  Southwick. 

9  Sterling. 

74  Stoneham. 

58  Stow. 

33  Sturbridge. 
32  Sudbury. 

59  Sunderland. 

49  Sutton. 
68  Swansea. 

2  Templeton. 
10  Tewksbury. 
26  Tisbury. 

61  Tolland. 

50  Topsfield. 
31  Townsend. 
21  Truro. 

10  Tyngsborough. 

44  Tyringham. 


12  Upton. 

42  Uxbridge. 
18  Wales. 

18  Warren. 

25  Warwick. 
45  Washington. 

32  Wayland. 
62  Webster. 
21  WeUfleet. 

43  Wendell. 
50  Wenham. 

67  West  Boylston. 

16  West  Bridgewater. 

33  West  Brookfield. 

34  Westford. 

4  Westhampton. 
9  Westminster. 

64  West  Newbury. 
69  Westport. 

55  West  Stockbridge. 

26  West  Tisbury. 
52  Westwood. 

59  Whately. 

19  Wilbraham. 
54  Williamsburg. 
75  Wilmington. 

65  Winchendon. 
45  Windsor. 

54  Worthington. 
71  Wrentham. 

17  Yarmouth. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


UNION. 


Duxbury, 
Marsh  field, 
Scituate, 

Hubbardston, 
Phillipston,    . 
Royalston, 
Templeton,     . 

Ashland, 
Hopkinton,    . 

Easthampton, 
Southampton, 
Westhampton, 

Barre,  _  . 
Hardwick, 
Petersham,     . 

Berlin,    . 
Northborough, 
Shrewsbury,   . 
Southborough, 

Becket,  . 
Chester, . 
Middlefield,    . 

Brimfield, 
Monson, 

Princeton, 
Sterling, 
Westminster,  . 

Dracut,  . 
North  Reading, 
Tewksbury,    . 
Tyngsborough, 

Brookfield, 
North  Brookfield, 

Grafton, 
Upton,    . 

Millbury, 
Oxford,  . 

Buckland, 
Colrain,  . 
Shelburne, 

Bourne,  . 
Mashpee, 
Sandwich, 

East  Bridgewater, 
West  Bridgewater, 

Brewster, « 
Dennis,  . 
Yarmouth, 

Holland, » 
Wales,  . 
Warren,  . 


03  3 

0 


1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1889 

1889 
1889 
1889 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 

189 

1S9 
189 
IS!) 

1S9 
IS!) 

189 
1S9 

189 
189 

1892 
1892 
1892 

1892 
1892 
1892 

1892 
1892 

1903 
1892 
1892 

1902 
1893 
1893 


Valua- 
tion as  of 
April  1, 
1915. 


$3,905,044 
2,801,453 
5,938,950 

793,775 

305,668 

747,654 

2,025,073 

1,434,985 
1,985,402 

7,856,021 
602,789 
272,082 

2,832,245 
3,135,484 
1,040,642 

670,330 
1,988,242 
2,978,363 
2,364,784 

691,305 
854,481 
217,883 

657,691 
1,978,410 

1,415,147 
1,370,079 
1,002,925 

2,589,538 
993,306 

1,861,780 
753,430 

1,538,107 
2,045,584 

3,825,768 
1,307,489 

3,399,117 
2,108,931 

2,041,021 

916,439 

1,961,266 

7,409,125 

358,760 

1,525,350 

2,901,169 
1,875,074 

883,995 
1,506,080 
2,557,779 

123,760 

262,240 

2,666,885 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 

Sep- 
tember, 
1916. 


Each  town's 
share  op  superin- 
tendent's — 


Service. 


M 
H 

Vz 

2Ao 
Vio 
3Ao 
5/io 

% 

Vi 


-s%oo 

8%00 


%0 


Vio 
3/io 

H 


*A 


H 

*Ao 


H 
% 
% 

Mb 

%5 


Full 
salary. 


$633  34 
633  33 
633  33 

400  00 

200  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 
900  00 

1,200  00 
500  00 
300  00 

800  00 
800  00 
400  00 

278  57 
557  15 
557  14 
557  14 

431  80 
979  20 
289  00 

540  00 
1,260  00 

340  00 
680  00 
680  00 

1,200  00 
240  00 
720  00 
240  00 

800  00 
800  00 

1,350  00 
450  00 

1,320  00 
880  00 

450  00 
600  00 
450  00 

900  00 
200  00 
900  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 

360  00 
720  00 
720  00 

126  66 

253  34 

1,520  00 


State  aid 
to  each 
town  for 
salaries  of 
superin- 
tendent 

and 
teachers. 


8416  66 


250  00 
125  00 
250  00 
625  00 

500  00 
750  00 


312  50 
187  50 

500  00 
500  00 
250  00 

178  57 
357  14 
357  15 
357  14 

317  50 
720  00 
212  50 

375  00 

875  00 

250  00 
500  00 
500  00 

625  00 
125  00 
375  00 
125  00 

625  00 
625  00 


312  50 

750  00 
500  00 

375  00 
500  00 
375  00 


125  00 
562  50 

625  00 
625  00 

250  00 
500  00 
500  00 

83  33 

166  67 

1,000  00 


Net 
cost  to 
each 
town  for 
super- 
vision. 


$633  34 
216  67 
633  33 

150  00 

75  00 
150  00 
375  00 

100  00 
150  00 

1,200  00 
187  50 
112  50 

300  00 
300  00 
150  00 

100  00 
200  01 

199  99 

200  00 

114  30 
259  20 

76  50 

165  00 
385  00 

90  00 
180  00 
180  00 

575  00 

115  00 
345  00 
115  00 

175  00 
175  00 

1,350  00 
137  50 

570  00 
380  00 

75  00 
100  00 
75  00 

900  00 

75  00 

337  50 

375  00 
375  00 

110  00 
220  00 
220  00 

43  33 

86  67 

520  00 


»  Added  Oct.  17,  1903,  by  decree  of  State  Board  of  Education.        »  Added  in  1902. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


William  E.  Chaffin,  Scit- 
uate. 


Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwins- 
ville. 


Walter  K.  Putney,  Ash- 
land. 

William  D.  Miller,  East- 
hampton. 


Albert  S.  Cole,  Barre, 


Frederick  B.  Van  Orman, 
Northborough. 


William     H.     Sanderson, 
Chester. 


Frederic  A.  Wheeler,  Mon- 
son. 

Harry  C.  Waldron,  16  Vine 
Street,  Leominster. 


C.  L.  Randall,  97  Eight- 
eenth Street,  Lowell. 


Fred  C.  Tenney,   North 
Brookfield. 

Chester  D.  Stiles,   Graf- 
ton. 

Chauncey    C.    Ferguson, 
Millbury. 

Arthur  W.   Smith,   Shel- 
burne  Falls. 


Herbert      L.     Whitman, 
Buzzards  Bay. 


Edgar    H.    Grout,    East 
Bridgewater. 

L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Yar- 
mouth Port. 


John  Bacon,  Warren, 


Joint  committee. 


Chairman. 


Edgar       L.      Hitchcock, 
Marshfield  Hills. 


Robert  T.  Bourn,  Temple- 
ton. 


Lewes     D.     Drawbridge, 
Hopkinton. 

Rev.  Franz  Wilier,  East- 
hampton. 


Dr.  Geo.  A.  Brown,  Barre, 


Seth   H.    Howes,    South- 
borough. 


Thomas  Rose,  Chester,    . 


Omer  E.  Bradway,  Mon- 
son. 

Miss  Ethel  Mirick,  Prince- 
ton. 


Bertram       R.      Currier, 
Tyngsborough. 


Dr.   Edward   F.   Phelan, 
North  Brookfield. 

Francis      M.      McGarry, 
Grafton. 

Homer  S.  Joslin,  Oxford, 


Geo.  W.   Halligan,   Shel- 
burne  Falls. 


Dr.  Samuel  M.  Beale,  Jr. 
Sandwich. 


Clinton  P.  Howard,  West 
Bridgewater. 

Edmund     W.     Eldridge, 
Yarmouth. 


Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  War- 
ren. 


Secretary. 


Charles  S.  Short,  Scituate. 


Mrs.  Rose  E.  Coleman 
(Baldwinsville),  Temple- 
ton. 


Florence     M.     Thompson, 
Ashland. 

Francis  N.  Strong,  South- 
ampton. 


O.  A.  Tuttle  (Gilbertville), 
Hardwick. 


Edwin    S.    Corey,    North- 
borough. 


Merton  E.  Johnson,  Becket. 


Robert  S.  Fay,  Monson. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Guild   De- 
vere,  Sterling. 


Herbert    L.  Trull,     North 
Tewksbury. 


James  W.  Wall,  Brookfield. 
Samuel  R.  Capen,  Upton. 
Walter  B.  Home,  Millbury. 


Charles    W.    Trow,    Buck- 
land. 


Anna  M.  Starbuck  (Bourne- 
dale),  Bourne. 


Corelli     C.     Alger,      West 
Bridgewater. 

George  A.  Baker,  Dennis. 


Rev.  Olney  I.  Darling,  War- 
ren. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


UNION. 


East  Longmeadow 
Hampden, 
Longmeadow, 
Wilbraham,     . 

Hancver, 
Hanson, 
Norwell, 


Provincetown 
Truro, >   . 
Wellfleet, 

Bellingham, 

Hopedale, 

Mendon, 

Chatham, 2 
Eastham, 
Harwich, 
Orleans,  . 

Granby, 
South  Hadley, 

Gill, 

Leyden, 3 

Northfield, 

Warwick, 

Chilmark,4 
Edgartown, 
Gay  Head, ' 
Oak  Bluffs, 
Tisbury, 
West  Tisbury 

Georgetown, 
Groveland, 
Rowley, . 

Holliston, 
Medway, 
Sherborn, 

Acushnet, 
Fairhaven, 
Mattapoisett, 

Charlemont, 
Hawley, . 
Heath, '  . 
Rowe, 

Ashby,    . 
Lunenburg, 5 
Townsend, 

Dover,    . 

Sudbury, 
Wayland, 


New  Braintree, 
Sturbridge,     . 
West  Brookfield, 


03  3 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1902 
1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1903 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1895 
1895 

1895 
1901 

1895 
1895 

1897 
1895 
1902 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1895 
1895 
1895 

1896 
1896 
1896 

1897 
1897 
1897 

1897 
1897 
1902 
1897 

1897 
1905 
1897 

1898 
1898 
1898 

1898 
1898 
1898 


Valua- 
tion as  of 
April  1, 
1915. 


$1,407,095 

486,065 

3,616,360 

1,675,621 

2,287,980 
1,545,500 
1,384,674 

2,452,213 
519,200 
856,895 

1,025,145 

8,919,744 

742,305 

2,000,580 

479,495 

1,817,658 

4,830,613 

748,157 
3,407,453 

515,851 

246,671 

1,510,986 

455,270 

405,393 

1,429,475 

45,090 

2,004,325 

2,158,536 

663,559 

1,377,270 
1,386,298 
2,049,156 

2,147,329 
1,832,690 
2,397,878 

1,217,710 
4,501,594 
2,346,428 

609,700 
245,158 
245,940 
252,521 

790,021 
1,615,154 
1,445,334 

8,274,936 
1,615,970 
3,018,196 

422,262 

955,100 

1,051,401 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 

Sep- 
tember, 
1916. 


Each  town's 
share  of  superin- 
tendent's — 


Service. 


%8 


*/lO 


%s 

%8 

H'28 


*/20 

y2o 

%0 


710 
5/l0 


M 


10/,7 
%1 
4/27 
%7 


5,io 


3/l0 


Vio 
a/lo 


Full 
salary. 


$535  13 
267  57 
312  17 
535  13 

566  67 
566  67 
566  66 

1,254  60 
272  70 
272  70 

615  00 
820  00 
615  00 

642  85 
214  28 
785  73 
357  14 

350  00 
1,400  00 

360  00 
360  00 
720  00 
360  00 

200  00 
400  00 
100  00 
500  00 
500  00 
300  00 

340  00 
850  00 
510  00 

740  00 
740  00 
370  00 

433  33 

1,733  34 

433  33 

555  56 
444  44 
222  22 
277  78 

370  00 
555  00 
925  00 

340  00 
510  00 
850  00 

510  00 
680  00 
510  00 


State  aid 
to  each 
town  for 
salaries  of 
superin- 
tendent 

and 
teachers. 


$408  86 
204  57 

408  86 

416  67 
416  66 
416  67 

871  22 
189  39 
189  39 

375  00 

375  00 

401  78 
133  92 
491  08 


250  00 
1,000  00 

250  00 
250  00 
500  00 
250  00 

125  00 
250  00 
62  50 
312  50 
312  50 
187  50 

250  00 
625  00 
375  00 

500  00 
500  00 
250  00 

208  33 

208  33 

452  16 
395  06 
197  53 
205  25 

250  00 
375  00 
625  00 


375  00 
625  00 

375  00 
500  00 
375  00 


Net 
cost  to 


town  for 
super- 


$126  27 

63  00 

312  17 

126  27 

150  00 
150  01 

149  99 

383  38 
83  31 
83  31 

240  00 
820  00 

240  00 

241  07 
80  36 

294  65 
357  14 

100  00 
400  00 

110  00 
110  00 
220  00 
110  00 

75  00 

150  00 
37  50 

187  50 
187  50 
112  50 

90  00 
225  00 
135  00 

240  00 
240  00 
120  00 

225  00 

1,733  34 

225  00 

103  40 
49  38 
24  69 
72  53 

120  00 
180  00 
300  00 

340  00 
135  00 
225  00 

135  00 
180  00 
135  00 


>  Added  in  1902. 

'  Added  Oct.  17,  1903,  by  decree  of  State  Board  of  Education. 


»  Added  in  1901. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions- — Continued. 


Super- 
intend- 
ent's 
salary. 


$1,650 

1,700 
1,800 
2,050 
2,000 

1,750 
1,800 

2,000 

1,700 
1,850 
2,600 
1,500 

1,850 
1,700 
1,700 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


Leanora  E.  Taft,  40  High 
Street,  Springfield. 


James  S.  Hayes, Rockland, 


Charles  M.  Pennell,  Prov- 
ince town. 


Francello       G.      Atwell, 
Hopedale. 


Loring  G.  Williams,  Har- 
wich. 


Frederic   E.    Whittemore, 
South  Hadley  Falls. 

Elmer  F.   Howard,   East 
Northfield. 


Charles   A.   Crowell,   Jr., 
Vineyard  Haven. 


Josiah  S.  McCann,  Grove- 
land. 


Carroll  H.   Drown,   West 
Med  way. 


Charles    F.    Prior,    Fair- 
haven. 


Frank  P.  Davison,  Charle- 
mont. 


Herman       C.       Knight, 
Townsend. 


Frank   H.   Benedict,   Co- 
chituate. 


Frederick     E.     Bragdon, 
West  Brookfield. 


Joint  committee. 


Chairman. 


Mervin  H.  Pease,  Ludlow, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Clarence  L.  Howes,  Han- 
over. 


Andrew       T.       Williams, 
Provincetown. 


Lyman     Cook,     Milford, 
R.  F.  D. 


Harrie   D.    Handy,    Har- 
wich. 


George  S.  Lyman,  South 
Hadley. 

Frank     L.     Duley,    East 
Northfield. 


Edward  T.  Vincent,  Ed- 
gartown. 


Albert  L.   Wales,   Grove- 
land. 


Dr.  John   Wyman,   Med- 
way. 


C.  Julian  Tuthill,  Matta- 
poisett. 


J.  C.  Burrington,  Charle- 
mont. 


Frank  B.  Higgins,  Town- 
send. 


Ernest  E.   Sparks,   Way- 
land. 


Frank  T.   Haynes,   Stur- 
bridge. 


Secretary. 


Evanore   O.   Beebe,    North 
Wilbraham. 


Carrie  M.  Ford,  Norwell. 


John  B.  Dyer,  Truro. 


Frank   J.    Dutcher,    Hope- 
dale. 


Samuel   F.    Ireland,    Chat- 
ham. 


Frank  M.  Graves,  Granby. 


S.  A.  Norton,  Mount  Her- 
mon. 


Irving    H.    Coffin,    Edgar- 
town. 


Mrs.     Henry     L.     Adams, 
Georgetown. 


Geo.  E.  Rawson,  Holliston. 


Alton  B.  Paull,  Fairhaven. 


Mabel     P.     Sears,     Charle- 
mont. 


Mrs.    Frederick    C.    Cross, 
Lunenburg. 


Geo.  F.  Poutasse,  Wayland, 


Mrs.  James  T.  Greene,  New 
Braintree. 


1  Added  in  1897. 

;  Added  May  16,  1905,  by  decree  of  State  Board  of  Education. 
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UNION. 


Acton,  . 
Carlisle, l 
Littleton, 
Westford, 

Holden,  . 
Oakham, 
Paxton,  . 
Rutland, 

Ashfield, 
Cummington 
Goshen,  . 
Plainfield, 

Belmont, J 
Burlington, 

Amherst, 
Pelham,  . 

Bernardston, 
Hadley,  . 
Hatfield, 

Blandford, 
Huntington, 
Montgomery, 
Russell,  . 

Avon, 

Holbrook, 

Randolph, 

Douglas, 
Uxbridge, 

Erving,   . 
Leverett, 
Shutesbury, 
Wendell, 

Lee, 

Monterey, 
Otis, 
Tyringham, 

Hinsdale, 
Peru, 

Washington,  • 
Windsor, 

Halifax,  . 
Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton, 

Cheshire,  * 
Hancock, 
Lanesborough 
New  Ashford, 

Dana, 
Greenwich, 
New  Salem, 
Prescott, 


03  0 
Q 


1898 
1911 

1898 
1898 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1910 
1900 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1912 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1912 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 


Valua- 
tion as  of 
April  1, 
1915. 


$2,514,410 

660,527 

1,266,194 

2,426,079 

1,910,232 
386,087 
421,493 
943,170 

913,101 
370,101 
245,952 
195,573 

11,409,543 
973,437 

6,388,168 
441,302 

594,783 
2,231,764 
2,047,646 

692,964 

774,305 

160,815 

1,784,891 

1,126,528 
1,782,825 
3,167,150 

1,335,060 
4,360,270 

1,100,898 
383,144 
382,861 
549,332 

3,192,491 
387,695 
299,764 
353,277 

784,943 
174,047 
306,271 
294,192 

694,061 
1,706,196 
1,246,735 

465,513 

888,289 

452,706 

781,737 

73,670 


262,060 
397,950 
215,229 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 

Sep- 
tember, 
1916. 


10 
6 
4 
4 

33 
4 

24 
5 

7 
15 

15 

7 
11 
3 


Each  town's 
share  op  superin- 
tendent's — 


Service. 


Full 

salary. 


Hio 


17/40 


10/20 
720 


%5 

17/20 
%0 

H 
H 

H 

% 
% 


'/so 
10/so 


%5 

5/l5 
%5 


%1 

721 
%1 

%1 

%5i 


%0 

%0 

) 

%5 
%6 

%5 

9is.' 

7/20 
720 
%0 

Y20 

2At 

%7 
%7 


$577  50 
210  00 
420  00 
892  50 

950  00 
285  00 
190  00 
475  00 

680  00 
408  00 
272  00 
340  00 

2,125  00 

375  00 

2,240  00 
560  00 

360  00 
720  00 
720  00 

350  00 
500  00 
150  00 
500  00 

480  00 
600  00 
720  00 

760  00 
1,140  00 

609  53 
380  95 
228  57 
380  95 

720  00 
300  00 
300  00 
180  00 

640  00 
240  00 
320  00 
400  00 

213  33 
640  00 
533  34 
213  33 

577  50 

412  50 

577  50 

82  50 

376  47 
188  23 
658  83 
376  47 


State  aid 
to  each 
town  for 
salaries  of 
superin- 
tendent 

and 
teachers. 


8343  75 
125  00 
250  00 
531  25 

625  00 
187  50 
125  00 
312  50 

500  00 
300  00 
200  00 
250  00 


187  50 


250  00 

250  00 
500  00 
500  00 

291  66 
416  67 
125  00 
416  67 

333  33 

416  67 
500  00 

500  00 


476  19 
297  62 
178  57 
297  62 

600  00 
250  00 
250  00 
150  00 

500  00 
187  50 
250  00 
312  50 

166  67 
500  00 
416  66 
166  67 

437  50 

312  50 

437  50 

62  50 

294  12 
147  06 
514  70 
294  12 


Net 
cost  to 

each 
town  for 
super- 
vision. 


$233  75 

85  00 

170  00 

361  25 

325  00 
97  50 
65  00 

162  50 

180  00 

108  ;00 

72  00 

90  00 

2,125  00 
187  50 

2,240  00 
310  00 

110  00 
220  00 
220  00 

58  34 
83  33 
25  00 
83  33 

146  67 
183  33 
220  00 

260  00 
1,140  00 

133  34 
83  33 
50  00 
83  33 

120  00 
50  00 
50  00 
30  00 

140  00 
52  50 
70  00 
87  50 

46  66 
140  00 
116  68 

46  66 

140  00 
100  00 
140  00 
20  00 

82  35 
41  17 
144  13 
82  35 


■  Added  in  1911. 


•  Added  to  Bedford-Burlington  union  in  1910. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


Super- 
intend- 
ent's 
salary. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


$2,100       Frank  H.  Hill,  Littleton, 


1,900 

1,700 

2,500 
2,800 
1,800 

1,500 
1,800 


Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Hol- 
den. 


Robert  W.  Martin,  Ash- 
field. 


Geo.  P.  Armstrong,  Bel- 
mont. 

Carroll    R.    Reed,    Am- 
herst. 

Clinton  J.  Richards,  Hat- 
field. 


Leon  O.  Merrill,  Hunting- 
ton. 


Samuel  F.  Blodgett,  Ran- 
dolph. 


1,900       Clarence  L.  Judkins,  Ux- 
bridge. 


1,600 


1,500 


1,600 


1,600 


1,650 


1,600 


Mrs.    Cora    A.    Stearns, 
Wendell  Depot. 


Jerome  P.  Fogwell,  Lee, 


James   R.   Childs,   Hins- 
dale. 


George  Allen  Coe,  Kings- 
ton. 


Everett  G.  Loring,  Lanes- 
borough. 


Charles    C.    Richardson, 
North  Dana. 


Joint  committee. 


Chairman. 


Bertram    E.    Hall,    West 
Acton. 


Wm.  C.  Temple,  Rutland, 


William  Hunter,  Ashfield, 


Dr.    Leonard    B.    Clark, 
Belmont. 

Geo.   B.   Churchill,   Am- 
herst. 

John  F.  O'Dea,  Hatfield, 


Edmund  H.  Cross,  Hunt- 
ington. 


Samuel    B.    Field,    Hol- 
brook. 


Charles    W.    Scott,    Ux- 
bridge. 

Nathan       J.       Hunting, 
Shutesbury. 


Duane  S.  Slater,  Tyring- 
ham. 


Thomas  A.  Frissell,  Hins- 
dale. 


John  M.  Monroe,  Kings- 
ton, R.  F.  D. 


George  Z.  Dean,  Cheshire, 


William  Bullard,  Orange, 
R.  F.  D. 


Secretary. 


Charles  O.  Prescott,  West- 
ford. 


Edwin  A.  Richardson,  Hol- 
den. 


George    B.    Church,    Shel- 
burne  Falls. 


James    McLaughlin,    Bur- 
lington. 

Charles  S.  Walker,  Amherst. 
Adam  J.  Smith,  Hatfield. 


Dr.     Percy    A.     Shurtleff, 
Blandford. 


Geo.  V.  Higgins,  Randolph . 


Gilbert   W.    Rowley,   East 
Douglas. 

Mrs.  Effie  L.  Bowen,  Wen- 
dell. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Markham,  Lee. 


Thomas    F.    Ryan,    Hins- 


Oscar  C.  Swope,  Kingston. 


Dr.  F.  C.  Downing,  Lanes- 
borough. 


Mrs.     Nellie     M.     Brown, 
North  Dana. 


1  Added  June  7,  1912,  by  decree  of  State  Board  of  Education. 


«  Added  in  1912. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Super  intendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


UNION. 


0 


Auburn, 
Sutton,    . 

Essex, 
Lynnfield, l 
Topsfield,  i 
Wenham, 

Carver,    . 
Lakeville, 
Raynham,1 
Rochester, 

Medfield,2 
Millis,      . 
Norfolk, 
Westwood, 


Mount  Washington, 
New  Marlborough, 
Sheffield, 

Chesterfield, 

Williamsburg, 

Worthington, 

Alford,     . 

Egremont, 

Richmond, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Berkley, 
Dighton, 
Rehoboth, 

Charlton, 
Leicester, 

Boxborough, 

Maynard, 

Stow, 

Conway, 
Deerfield, 
Sunderland, 
Whately, 

Agawam, 
Ludlow,  . 

Granville, 
Sandisfi.eld, 
Southwick, 
Tolland, 

Dudley,  . 
Webster, 

Belchertown, 
Enfield,  . 

Merrimac, 1 
Newbury, 
Salisbury, 
West  Newbury 


1902 
1902 

1902 
1912 
1912 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1912 
1902 

1908 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 

1904 
1904 

1912 
1905 
1905 
1905 


Valua- 
tion as  of 
April  1, 
1915. 


$1,786,575 
1,549,929 

1,325,773 
1,345,205 
4,294,828 
3,662,150 

2,119,850 

1,284,540 

990,968 

1,051,558 

2,428,976 
1,473,059 
1,171,344 
4,511,538 

145,821 

894,885 

1,133,365 

371,629 
1,214,010 

382,845 

206,318 
569,602 
654,269 
606,330 

571,277 
1,732,867 
1,070,243 

1,430,784 
2,514,107 

305,554 

4,175,418 
1,476,537 

836,230 

2,651,768 

725,267 

759,836 

3,271,785 
5,618,262 

541,634 
434,528 
937,995 
263,173 

2,501,264 
9,015,783 

1,000,855 
805,690 

1,396,476 
1,669,018 
1,709,445 
1,115,974 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 

Sep- 
tember, 
1916. 


Each  town's 
share  or  superin- 
tendent's — 


Service. 


V* 

8/40 
7/40 
WiO 

12/4o 

.%0 

10/4o 

%0 

M 
M 

M 


2%o 

2%o 


Mo 


.22+ 
.44+ 
.19+ 
.13+ 


% 

.30 
.25 
.35 
.10 


Full 
salary. 


S800  00 
800  00 

700  00 
400  00 
350  00 
550  00 

600  00 
450  00 
500  00 
450  00 

450  00 
450  00 
450  00 
450  00 

192  00 
640  00 
768  00 

375  00 
750  00 
375  00 

252  63 
252  63 
505  26 
589  48 

340  00 
680  00 
680  00 

800  00 
800  00 

185  00 

1,110  00 

555  00 

374  68 
755  82 
334  39 
235  11 

800  00 
1,200  00 

480  00 
400  00 
580  00 
160  00 

933  33 
1,866  67 

1,080  00 
420  00 

680  00 
340  00 
340  00 
340  00 


State  ajd 
to  each 
town  for 
salaries  of 
superin- 
tendent 

and 
teachers. 


Net 
cost  to 
each 
town  for 
super- 
vision. 


$625  00 
625  00 


437  50 
250  00 


375  00 
281  25 
312  50 
281  25 

312  50 
312  50 
312  50 


125  00 
475  00 
650  00 

312  50 
625  00 
312  50 

197  37 
197  37 
394  73 
460  53 

250  00 
500  00 
500  00 

625  00 
625  00 


375  00 

275  50 
555  75 
245  88 
172  87 

500  00 


375  00 
312  50 
437  50 
125  00 

416  67 


900  00 
350  00 

500  00 
250  00 
250  00 
250  00 


$175  00 
175  00 

262  50 
150  00 
350  00 
550  00 

225  00 
168  75 
187  50 
168  75 

137  50 
137  50 
137  50 
450  00 

67  00 
165  00 
118  00 

62  50 
125  00 
62  50 

55  26 
55  26 
110  53 
128  95 

90  00 
180  00 
180  00 

175  00 
175  00 

60  00 

1,110  00 

180  00 

99  18 

200  07 

88  51 

62  24 

300  00 
1,200  00 

105  00 
87  50 

122  50 
35  00 

516  66 
1,866  67 

180  00 
70  00 

180  00 
90  00 
90  00 
90  00 


i  Added  in  1912. 


2  Added  in  1908. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Continued. 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


Osman  C.  Evans;  115  Lin- 
coln Street,  Worcester. 

Harvey  R.  Williams,  Wen- 
ham. 


Chester    W.    Humphrey, 
Rochester. 


Melvin  J.  West,3  Millis, 


Alfred    O.    Tower,    Shef- 
field. 


Elbridge     W.     Goodhue, 
Haydenville. 


Theodore  W.  King,  West 
Stockbridge. 


Mortimer     H.     Bowman, 
Dighton. 


George  B.  Clarke,  Leices- 
ter. 

William     H.     Millington, 
Maynard. 


Harold   C.    Bales,    South 
Deerfield. 


Walter  E.    Gushee,    Lud- 
low. 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Gran- 
ville. 


Ernest       W.       Robinson, 
Webster,  Box  298. 

Alvan  R.  Lewis,  Belcher- 
town. 

Henry  H.  Pratt,  119  State 
Street,  Newburyport. 


Joint  committee. 


Chairman. 


William   T.    Duvall,   Au- 
burn. 

Ernest  J.  Clarke,   Lynn- 
field  Center. 


Harmon       S.       Babcock, 
Raynham  Center. 


John  C.  Mulvehill,  West- 
wood. 


Thomas  K.  Utley,  Ches- 
terfield. 


George  A.  Germann, 
Great  Barrington,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1. 


Charles  Perry,  Attleboro, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


M.      Daniel     Woodbury, 
Charlton. 

Burpee    C.    Steele,    Box- 
borough. 


Charles    Moline,    Sunder- 
land. 


Albert  A.  Gove,  Ludlow, 


Charles  M.  Arnold,  South- 
wick. 


Spaulding  Bartlett,  Web- 
ster. 

M.  Rozilla  Barlow,  En- 
field. 

Edward  E.  French,  2V2 
Second  Street,  New- 
buryport. 


Secretary. 


Arthur  C.  Merrill,  Sutton. 


Mrs.  Adeline  P.  Cole,  South 
Hamilton. 


Ellis  G.  Cornish,  Carver. 


Mrs.  Susan  M.  Clark,  Med- 
field. 


Z.     H.     Cande,     Sheffield, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


William  H.  Baker,  Chester- 
field. 


Rev.    William    M.    Crane, 
Richmond,  R.  F.  D. 


George   H.    Walker,    North 
Dighton. 

F.  Willard  Trask,  Leicester. 

John  G.  Peck,  Stow. 


James     Campbell,      South 
Deerfield. 


Clifford  M.  Granger,  Feed- 
ing Hills. 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Stow,  Gran- 
ville Center. 


J.    Joseph    Gilles,    Dudley, 
R.  F.  D. 

Roswell  Allen,  Belchertown. 


William  S.  Tuckwell,  Mer- 
rimacport. 


3  Leave  of  absence  of  one  year.    Albert  S.  Ames,  Medfield,  substitute  superintendent. 
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07- 


70 


72 


73 


74 


75 


UNION. 


Ashburnham, 
Winchendon,  . 

Bolton,    . 
Dunstable, '    . 
Harvard, 
Pepperell, 

Ayer, 
Boylston, 
Shirley,   . 
West  Boylston, 

Somerset, 


Freetown, 
Gosnold,  > 
Westport, 

Foxborough, 
Norton,  . 
Plainville, 

Franklin, 
Wrentham, 

Clarksburg, 
Florida,  . 
Monroe,  . 
Savoy,     . 

Blackstone, 

Millville,1 

Seekonk, 

Bedford, 
Stoneham, 

Boxford, 

Middleton, 

Wilmington, 


5  3 
P 


1905 
1905 

1909 
1911 
1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 

1911 
1916 
1911 

1911 
1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1913 
1917 
1913 

1915 
1915 

1916 
1916 
1916 


Valua- 
tion as  of 
April  1, 
1915. 

Num- 
ber of 
schools, 

Sep- 
tember, 
1916. 

$1,165,865 
4,447,007 

11 

28 

782,831 

425,695 

2,042,247 

2,355,442 

5 
2 
4 
12 

2,439,172 

570,825 

1,387,834 

1,029,610 

10 
4 
5 

8 

1,837,798 
1,951,853 

16 
13 

1,145,260 

809,570' 

2,456,575 

10  • 

1 

20 

2,816,130 
1,676,800 
1,058,460 

16 
11 
6 

5,065,217 
1,605,450 

11 

4 

299,414 
583,117 
251,403 
196,755 

6 
5 
3 

7 

2,465,488 

26 

1,875,780 

15 

1,988,789 
6,095,860 

5 
39 

1,353,713 

923,994 

2,109,711 

6 
4 
14 

Each  town's 
share  of  superin- 
tendent's — 


Service. 


2/l0 
%0 

Vio 
Vio 


%0 


5/l0 
3/l0 
2/l0 

7Ao 

3/l0 


2Ao 


%0 

V20 

%0 

H 

% 

%0 
%0 
%0 


Full 
salary. 


$600  00 
1,200  00 

380  00 
190  00 
380  00 
950  00 

840  00 
210  00 
420  00 
630  00 

900  00 
900  00 

630  00 
90  00 

1,080  00 

950  00 
570  00 
380  00 

1,400  00 
600  00 

540  00 
360  00 
360  00 
540  00 

810  00 
360  00 
630  00 

480  00 
1,920  00 

570  00 
380  00 
950  00 


State  aid 
to  each 
town  for 
salaries  of 
superin- 
tendent 

and 
teachers. 


Net 
cost  to 

each 
town  for 
super- 
vision. 


$416  67 


250  00 
125  00 
250  00 
625  00 

500  00 
125  00 
250  00 
375  00 

625  00 
625  00 

437  50 
62  50 
750  00 

625  00 
375  00 
250  00 


375  00 

375  00 
250  00 
250  00 
375  00 

562  50 
250  00 
437  50 

250  00 


375  00 
250  00 
625  00 


$183  3a 
1,200  00 

130  00 

65  00 

130  00 

325  00 

340  00 

85  00 

170  00 

255  00 

275  00 
275  00 

192  50 

27  50 

330  00 

325  00 
195  00 
130  00 

1,400  00 
225  00 

165  00 
110  00 
110  00 
165  00 

247  50 
110  00 
192  50 

230  00 
1,920  00 

195  00 
130  00 
325  00 


1  Added  in  1911. 

2  Union  No.  67  formed  Sept.  20,  1909,  by  decree  of  State  Board  of  Education. 

3  Added  in  1916.  • 

4  A  part  of  Blackstone  made  a  town  in  1916. 
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V.    Statistics  of  Superintendency  Unions  —  Concluded. 


Super- 
intend- 
ent's 
salary. 


$1,800 
1,900 

2,100 

1,800 
1,800 

1,900 

2,000 
1,800 

1,800 

2,400 
1,900 


Superintendent  of  schools. 


Albert  J.  Chidester,  Win- 
chendon. 

Austin     R.    Paull,    Pep- 
perell. 


Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer, 


Charles  W.  Walter,  Pot- 
ters ville. 

William  L.  Coggins,  25 
James  Street,  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Fox- 
borough. 


Leslie      O.      Cummings, 
Franklin. 

Arthur    C.     Harrington, 
North  Adams,  Box  83. 


Harry  E.  Gardner,  Black- 
atone. 


Arthur  B.  Webber,  Stone- 
ham. 

James     R.     MacDougall, 
North  Wilmington. 


Joint  committee. 


Chairman. 


Robert    Callahan,     Win- 
chendon. 

Rev.   Dudley   R.   Child, 
Pepperell. 


Albert    W.    Hinds,    West 
Boylston. 


John  D.  Hilton,  Swansea, 


Dr.    Charles    A.    Briggs, 
Assonet. 


Willis   M.    Fuller,    Plain- 
ville. 


Elbridge      J.      Whitaker, 
Wrentham. 

William  J.  Newman,  Flor- 
ida. 


Thomas  F.  Roche,  Black- 
stone. 


Dr.  Ross  K.  Whiton,  Bed- 
ford. 

H.  M.  Horton,  Wilming- 
ton. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.   Elizabeth   E.    Keese, 

Ashburnham. 

Frank  S.  Hamblin,  Bolton. 


George  H.  Brown,  Ayer. 


Ira  A.   Hathaway,   Somer- 
set. 

Frank  A.  Potter,  Westport. 


John  E.  Warren,  Mansfield, 
R.  F.  D. 


George  W.  Wiggin,  Frank- 
lin. 

John    Henderson     (Briggs- 
ville),  North  Adams. 


Henry    W.    Brown,    Attle- 
boro,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


Walter  Gorham,  Stoneham. 


George  I.  Erving,  Middle- 
ton. 


Note.  —  There  were  233  towns  in  unions,  —  214  State-aided,  22  not  State-aided. 
Of  the  foregoing  unions,  those  numbered  22,  26,  38  and  51  were  authorized  by  special  acts  of  the 
Legislature. 
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VI.     Data   regarding    Certification  of  Superintendents 

of  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  chapter  215  of  the 
Acts  of  1904,  determines  by  examination  or  otherwise  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  schools  in  a  union. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provision  of  law,  the  Board 
now  issues  preliminary  and  permanent  certificates  of  eligibility 
to  appointment  to  a  position  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
union.  Full  information  regarding  such  certification  is  given 
in  Circular  of  Information  No.  6,  1915. 


Yeak. 

Number 
certificated. 

Yeah. 

Number 
certificated. 

1904 

7 

1911 

7 

1905 

14 

1912 

21 

1906 

23 

1913 

15 

15 

14 

1908 

10 

1915 

9 

1909,       

21 

1916 '    . 

11 

1910,       

19 

The  classes  of  certificates  held  are  as  follows :  — 


Permanent  certificate, 1 

Preliminary  certificate, 41 

Term  certificate, 145 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1, 

1916. 
Group  I.    High  Schools  in  cities  and  towns  having  over  10,000  population . 


High  school. 

Principal. 

■    to 
C  3 
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Adams, 

Betta,  Herman  B.,     . 

9 

5 

$1,800 

$100 

214 

Arlington,     . 

Wallace,  B.  Holmes,  . 

15 

- 

2,300 

- 

650 

Attleboro, 

Alexander,  Wm.  B.,  . 

9 

1 

2,100 

100 

426 

Beverly, 

Hurd,  Benjamin  S.,  . 

38 

31 

2,500 

- 

1,000 

Boston:  — 

Brighton,  . 

Tupper,  Frederic  A., 

36 

17 

4,068 

- 

594 

Charlestown, 

Evans,  Georg   W.,     . 

30 

10 

4,068 

- 

550 

Commerce, l 

Downey,  James  E.,  . 

18 

6 

4,068 

144 

1,750 

Dorchester, 

Thomas,  James  E.,    . 

37 

5 

4,068 

144 

2,420 

East  Boston, 

Eliot,  John  F 

42 

27 

4,068 

- 

951 

English,1  . 

Snow,  William  B.,      . 

32 

1 

3,492 

144 

2,297 

Girls'  High,  2     . 

Richardson,  Myron  W.,     . 

27 

5 

4,068 

144 

2,123 

Girls'  Latin,  2    . 

Hapgood,  Ernest  G., 

15 

6 

4,068 

144 

732 

Hyde  Park, 

Earle,  George  W., 

25 

7 

3,348 

144 

718 

Mechanic  Arts, ' 

Parmenter,  Charles  W.,     . 

39 

22 

4,068 

- 

1,065 

Practical  Arts, 2 

Weaver,  Herbert  S.,  . 

32 

9 

4,068 

- 

770 

Public  Latin, l  . 

Pennypacker,  Henry, 

28 

7 

4,068 

- 

988 

Roxbury, 2 

Laird,  Raymond  G., 

25 

2 

3,636 

144 

1,410 

South  Boston,   . 

Gartland,  Peter  F.,   . 

26 

2 

3,492 

144 

971 

West  Roxbury,  . 

Gallagher,  Oscar  C, . 

20 

2 

3,636 

144 

861 

Brockton, 

Getche  1,  Merle  S.,     . 

25 

2 

3,000 

- 

1,787 

Brookline:  — 

High, 

Akers,  Winfred  C,     . 

23 

3 

3,800 

100 

660 

Practical  Arts,  . 

Waldron,  Chauncey  W.,    . 

6 

3 

2,800 

- 

60 

Cambridge:  — 

High  and  Latin, 

Cleveland,  Leslie  L., 

23 

6 

4,240 » 

120 

2,200 

Rindge  Technical, '  . 

Wood,  John  W.,  Jr.,  . 

18 

10 

3,240 

120 

700 

Chelsea, 

Gammons,  Herman, . 

11 

1 

2,500 

100  1 

646 

1  For  boys. 


•  For  girls. 


•  Includes  $1,000  for  managing  afternoon  session. 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — 

Continued. 

Group  I.    High  Schools  in  cities  and  towns  having  over  10,000  population  — 

Continued. 


High  school. 

Principal. 

i    m 
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"So 

B-S 

Chicopee, 

Desmond,  John  J.,  Jr., 

7 

3 

$2,600 

- 

335 

Clinton, 

0 'Toole,  Lawrence  F., 

6 

3 

1,800 

- 

265 

Danvers, 

Spooner,  William  A., 

7 

4 

1,800 

- 

302 

Dedham, 

Sprague,  William  D., 

20 

3 

2,300 

$100 

361 

Everett, 

Rockwood,  Wilbur  J., 

34 

23 

2,800 

- 

1,027 

Fall  River:  — 

Durfee, 

Plummer,  Frederic  W., 

25 

4 

3,000 

- 

830 

Technical, . 

Kelly,  Roy  W 

9 

- 

3,000' 

- 

700 

Fitchburg,    . 

Woodbury,  Charles  T., 

21 

13 

3,000 

- 

1,076 

Framingham, 

Cushing,  Walter  H.,  . 

23 

13 

2,400 

- 

415 

Gardner, 

Smith,  Maurice  B.,    . 

20 

5 

1,920 

- 

458 

Gloucester,   . 

Kimball,  Elwell  F.,  . 

16 

2 

2,300 

- 

800 

Greenfield,    . 

Jewett,  John  V., 

6 

1 

2,000 

200 

375 

Haverhill, 

Clow,  Arlington  I.,    . 

10 

1 

2,600 

200 

987 

Holyoke, 

Conant,  Howard, 

22 

10 

3,000 

- 

845 

Lawrence, 

Home,  James  D., 

29 

22 

4,000 » 

- 

1,195 

Leominster,  . 

Morse,  Kenneth  L.,  . 

12 

2 

2,200 

100 

556 

Lowell, .... 

Irish,  Cyrus  W., 

30 

18 

3,000 

- 

1,740 

Lynn: — 

Classical,   . 

Mitchell,  Fred  C,      . 

15 

1 

2,850 

150 

560 

English,     . 

Davis,  George  E., 

14 

1 

3,000 

150 

1,350 

Maiden, 

Jenkins,  Thornton,    . 

18 

2 

2,600 

200 

1,185 

Marlborough, 

MacDougall,  William  J.  B., 

14 

1 

1,800 

- 

456 

Medford, 

Howlett,  James  D.,  . 

14 

4 

3,000 

300 

1,160 

Melrose, 

Hulsman,  Lome  B.,  . 

11 

5 

2,500 

- 

725 

Methuen, 

Adams,  Walter  S., 

8 

2 

1,600 

- 

200 

Milford, 

FitzGerald,  Christopher  A., , 

8 

2 

1,800 

100 

365 

Natick, 

Montgomery,  Edward  L., 

18 

2 

1,850 

- 

316 

1  Does  not  include  salary  as  principal  of  evening  school. 
•  Includes  $1,000  for  managing  afternoon  session. 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — ■ 

Continued. 

Group  I.    High  Schools  in  cities  and  towns  having  over  10,000  population  — 

Continued. 


High  s 

chool.                           Principal. 
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O   03 

New  Bedforc 

1,       .        .      Williams,  G.  Walter, . 

22 

6 

$3,000 

- 

1,209 

Newburypor 

t,       .        .      Wells,  Dana  C, 

18 

2 

1,800 

- 

440 

Newton: — 

High, 

Adams,  Enoch  C,     . 

40 

19 

3,500 

- 

915 

Technical, 

Palmer,  Irving  0.,     . 

29 

6 

3,500 

- 

605 

North  Adam 

8,      .        .      Gadsby,  Herbert  H., 

30 

24 

2,500 

- 

443 

Northampto 

n,      .        .      Roote,  Clarence  B.,  . 

37 

28 

1,900 

- 

325 

Norwood, 

Cutler,  Nathaniel  A., 

'   25 

17 

1,800 

- 

278 

Peabody, 

Woodman,  Willard  W., 

29 

16 

2,200 

$100 

500 

Pittsfield, 

Goodwin,  William  D.,1 

28 

7 

1,800 

- 

910 

Plymouth, 

.      Whiting,  William  C, 

34 

5 

2,100 

- 

308 

Quincy, 

Collins,  Ernest  L.,     . 

18 

4 

2,600 

100 

1,103 

Revere, 

Morse,  Frank  P., 

24 

15 

2,400 

50 

609 

Salem,  . 

Bosshart,  John  H.,    . 

14 

3 

3,000 

100 

989 

Saugus, 

Smith,  Charles  L.,     . 

9 

- 

1,700 

- 

271 

Somerville, 

Avery,  John  A., 

25 

11 

3,200 

- 

1,775 

Southbridge, 

Bosworth,  Clarence  W.,     . 

7 

3 

1,800 

100 

142 

Springfield:  - 

Central, 

.      Hill,  William  C, 

22 

6 

3,600 

- 

848 

Commerce 

.      Ellis,  Carlos  B., 

24 

6 

3,600 

- 

970 

Technical, 

Warner,  Charles  F.,  . 

36 

18 

3,6002 

- 

1,000 

Taunton, 

.      Ward,  Fred  U., . 

15 

6 

2,500 

50 

715 

Wakefield, 

Howe,  Charles  H.,     . 

34 

21 

2,200 

- 

528 

Waltham, 

.      Eaton,  Willis  L., 

24 

17 

2,200 

'- 

600 

Watertown, 

Willard,  Frederic  R., 

10 

- 

2,200 

- 

375 

Webster, 

Lobban,  James  A.,    . 

17 

13 

2,300 

100 

216 

Westfield, 

Kittredge,  Herbert  W., 

36 

26 

2,600 

- 

373 

West  Springfi 

eld,  .        .      Cowing,  William  A., . 

10 

- 

2,000 

- 

359 

1  Acting  principal. 


>  Does  not  include  salary  as  principal  of  evening  high  school. 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916  — 

Concluded. 

Group  I.    High  Schools  in  cities  and  towns  having  over  10,000  population  — 

Concluded. 
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Weymouth,  . 

Hilton,  Frederick  W., 

20 

5 

$2,000 

$100 

376 

Winchester,  . 

Curtis,  Charles  L.,     . 

22 

- 

2,500 

- 

400 

Winthrop, 

Clarke,  Edward  R.,  . 

14 

2 

2,600 

100 

600 

Woburn, 

Bean,  Orel  M.,   . 

8 

- 

1,900 

- 

590 

Worcester:  — 

Classical,   . 

Goodwin,  Edward  R., 

40 

22 

3,200 

- 

720 

Commerce, 

Andrews,  Calvin  H., 

23 

- 

3,000 

1,162 

North, 

Burbank,  Charles  E., 

25 

5 

3,200 

- 

684 

South, 

Woodward,  Edward  M.,    . 
Medians, 

30 

13 

3,200 

- 

700 

High  schools,  85. 

22 

5 

$2,600 

- 

700 

Group  II.     High  Schools  in  towns  having  less  than  10,000  population  and 
over  5,000  population. 


Abington, 

Hamlin,  John  F., 

15 

- 

$1,500 

- 

265 

Amesbury,    . 

Brown,  Forrest, 

24 

22 

1,800 

- 

265 

Amherst, 

Wingate,  Frank  T.,    . 

21 

- 

2,000 

- 

280 

Athol,   .... 

Williams,  Meredith  G., 

11 

1 

1,800 

$200 

260 

Belmont, 

Scott,  Frank  A., 

13 

6 

2,000 

- 

300 

Blackstone,  . 

Masterson,  Vincent  P., 

12 

12 

1,175 

100 

91 

Braintree, 

Chapin,  Lewis  P., 

18 

6 

1,800 

100 

265 

Bridgewater, 

Blake,  Harry  A., 

15 

6 

2,000 

- 

185 

Canton, 

Cole/,  Roy  E.,     . 

6 

4 

1,800 

100 

187 

Chelmsford:  — 

Center, 

Holbrook,  Charles  A., 

40 

5 

1,200 

- 

74 

North, 

Merrill,  Evan  W.  D., 

14 

- 

1,200 

- 

87 

Concord, 

Goddard,  Warren  B., 

22 

- 

1,800 

- 

440 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — 

Continued. 

Group  II.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  10,000  population  and 
over  5,000  population  —  Continued. 
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Dartmouth:  — 

Central,     . 

Canney,  Herbert  C., 

15 

4 

$1,000 

- 

27 

North,'      . 

Goodwin,  Harry  S.,  . 

2 

- 

900 

- 

26 

South, »      . 

Anderson,  James  G, 

2 

1 

1,050 

$50 

33 

Easthampton, 

Boak,  Edward  K.,     . 

10 

7 

1,700 

- 

172 

Eastern, 

Phipps,  Harrie  J., 

13 

5 

1,800 

- 

187 

Fairhaven,    . 

Kimball,  Albert  B.,  . 

26 

10 

2,200 

- 

255 

Franklin, 

Lamb,  Charles  B.,     . 

9 

2 

1,500 

100 

192 

Grafton, 

Macklin,  Paul  M.t      . 

9 

3 

1,750 

- 

91 

Great  Barrington, 

Ruff,  Arthur  W., 

9 

- 

1,800 

- 

243 

Hingham,     . 

Andrews,  Walter  E.,  . 

25 

2 

2,500 

- 

225 

Hudson, 

Williams,  Charles  A., 

26 

19 

1,650 

50 

224 

Ipswich, 

Marston,  John  P., 

43 

21 

1,800 

300 

206 

Lexington,    . 

Carver,  Arthur  H.,    . 

14 

3 

2,750 

250 

252 

Ludlow, 

Gushee,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,    . 

27 

11 

1,100 

- 

42 

Mansfield,     . 

Hadlock,  Fred  H.,     . 

16 

10 

1,600 

- 

171 

Marblehead, 

Campbell,  George  P., 

16 

9 

1,900 

100 

235 

Maynard, 

Bates,  Horace  F.t 

17 

- 

1,450 

- 

165 

Middleborough,    . 

Sampson,  Walter, 

30 

26 

2,300 

- 

270 

Millbury, 

Keyes,  Charles  H.,    . 

8 

3 

1,750 

50 

156 

Milton,          .        .        . 

Fowler,  Burton  P.,    . 

9 

- 

2,500 

- 

320 

Montague,     . 

Keating,  Joseph  S.,   . 

10 

1 

1,900 

100 

250 

Needham,     . 

Merry,  Bion  C, 

12 

- 

1,800 

- 

185 

North  Andover,   . 

Dame,  Dana  P., 

36 

5 

2,200 2 

- 

136 

North  Attleborough,    . 

Peterson,  Charles  J., 

9 

2 

2,000 

200 

198 

Northbridge, 

Holt,  Frank  E., 

6 

4 

1,600 

- 

151 

Orange, 

Dexter,  Arthur  L. ,    . 

14 

4 

1,650 

- 

190 

Palmer, 

Hurley,  John  E., 

3 

2 

1,600 

50 

155 

Reading, 

Safford,  Adelbert  L., 

29 

3 

3,000 

200 

340 

1  Not  a  four-year  high  school. 


*  Includes  salary  as  superintendent. 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — 

Continued. 

Group  II.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  10,000  population  and 
over  5,000  population  —  Concluded. 


High  school. 

Principal. 
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>> 
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CO 
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£«  OS 
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Rockland,     . 

Roberts,  Alberti, 

6 

1 

$1,600 

$100 

250 

South  Hadley, 

Sylvester,  Charles  B., 

10 

3 

1,500 

- 

140 

Spencer, 

Agard,  Irving  H., 

7 

1 

1,500 

100 

109 

Stoneham,    . 

Emerson,  Charles  J., 

28 

21 

2,000 

- 

310 

Stoughton,    . 

Wyeth,  Stimson, 

3 

1 

1,500 

- 

190 

Swampscott, 

Low,  George  W., 

14 

- 

2,200 

- 

268 

Walpole, 

Nickerson,  Paul  S.,  . 

2 

- 

1,400 

- 

240 

Ware,    . 

Smith,  Nathan  R.,    . 

21 

9 

1,800 

- 

145 

Wareham, 

Dunn,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,     . 

5 

- 

1,400 

- 

120 

Wellesley, 

Davis,  Joseph  A., 

8 

- 

2,200 

- 

202 

Westborough, 

Grindle,  Thomas  S., . 

4 

- 

1,200 

- 

170 

Whitman, 

Tudbury,  Chester  W., 

13 

3 

1,800 

- 

236 

Winchendon, 

Boutelle,  Arthur  M., 
Medians, 

14 

4 

2,000 

- 

184 

High  schools, 

53. 

13 

3 

$1,800 

- 

190 

Group  III.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  5,000  population  and 
having  500  families. 


Ashland, 

Avon,    . 

Ayer,    . 

Barnstable:  — 
Cotuit, 
Hyannis, 

Barre,    . 

Belchertown, 

Billerica, 

Bourne, 

Brookfield, 


Haskell,  Charles  L.,  . 
Snow,  Edward  H.,  . 
Gleason,  Ernest  M.,  . 

Sanderson,  Burton  W., 
Boody,  Louis  M., 
Johndroe,  Standage  G. 
Allen,  Thomas,  . 
Vining,  Eugene  C,    . 
Weeks,  Irving  C, 
Strong,  William  M.,  . 


6 

3 

$1,450 

$50 

2 

2 

1,150 

100 

18 

5 

1,500 

- 

13 

4 

1,000 

- 

23 

20 

1,600 

- 

7 

- 

1,500 

- 

16 

3 

1,200 

- 

18 

15 

1,900' 

100 

16 

1 

1,350 

- 

1 

- 

1,150 

- 

78 
90 
121 

28 
118 

87 

42 
115 

62 


1  Includes  salary  as  superintendent. 
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VII.    Data  regarding  High  School    Principalships, 

Continued. 


Group  III.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  5, 
having  500  families  —  Continued. ' 


Oct.  1,  1916  — 
000  population  and 


High  school. 

Principal. 

i    to 

0  3 

'E.S 

=4  CO 

ill 
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o.     c) 

X    !-■*> 
CD  O  ft 

qo  o 
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CD 
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O 
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6 
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1 
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>> 
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CO 

§2 
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i— i 

ii 

<D  r. 

Chatham, 

Parks,  Samuel  R.,     . 

9 

1 

$1,200 

$100 

50 

Cohasset, 

Lary,  Stanley  C, 

16 

13 

2,000' 

- 

129 

Dalton, 

Jackman,  Ernest  D., 

7 

2 

1,550 

150 

106 

Dennis, 

Guild,  Charles  A.,     . 

30 

2 

1,100 

- 

50 

Dudley,* 

Jacobs,  Charles  F.,    . 

29 

2 

1,200 

50 

33 

Duxbury, 

Hartford,  Alton  H.,  . 

10 

5 

1,300 

100 

56 

East  Bridgewater, 

Nutter,  William  J.,    . 

10 

8 

1,500 

100 

137 

Falmouth,     . 

Howland,  George  W., 

18 

7 

1,500 

- 

119 

Fox  borough, 

Burnell,  Floyd  W.,    . 

8 

2 

1,550 

50 

131 

Groton, 

Burton,  John  A., 

13 

2 

1,400 

50 

77 

Groveland,    . 

Marston,  Harold  P.,  . 

5 

2 

1,400 

200 

104 

Hadley, 

Reed,  James  P., 

6 

5 

1,600 

100 

90 

Hanover, 

Hall,  Wallace  S., 

8 

1 

1,150 

50 

54 

Hardwick,     . 

Gilbert,  William  H., . 

7 

2 

1,700 

100 

106 

Harwich, 

Kinder,  Roland  H.,  . 

1 

- 

1,000 

- 

61 

Holbrook, 

Kierstead,  Fred  H.,  . 

2 

- 

1,250 

- 

116 

Holden, 

Gray,  Claude  A., 

4 

1 

1,400 

100 

95 

Holliston, 

Maloney,  Earle  F.,     . 

5 

3 

1,200 

50 

114 

Hopedale,     . 

Johnson,  Arthur  C,  . 

21 

8 

1,800 

50 

54 

Hopkinton,  . 

Supple,  Miss  Mary  A., 

15 

15 

1,050 

50 

76 

Kingston, 

Merrill,  Lee  S.,  . 

7 

5 

1,200 

- 

76 

Lancaster,     . 

Rollins,  Arthur  S.,    . 

6 

3 

2,200 ' 

- 

47 

Lee,       .... 

Mulry,  Edward  J.,     . 

6 

- 

1,600 

- 

119 

Leicester, 

Jordan,  James  L., 

8 

2 

1,500 

100 

76 

Lenox,  .... 

Kane,  Thomas  F.,     . 

9 

2 

1,700 

100 

96 

Manchester,  . 

Savary,  Charles  P.,   . 

11 

- 

1,500 

- 

87 

Marshfield,    . 

Fuller,  Warren  C,     . 

2 

1 

1,000 

100 

49 

Medway, 

Williams,  Joel  C, 

4 

1 

1,150 

50 

69 

Merrimac, 

Putney,  Clifton  C,   . 

10 

3 

1,200 

- 

68 

1  Includes  salary  as  superintendent. 


2  Not  a  four-year  high  school. 
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VII.    Data    regarding  High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — 

Continued. 

Group  III.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  5,000  population  and 
having  500  families  —  Concluded. 


High  school. 

Principal . 

Years'  experience  as  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  previous 
to  September,  1916. 

.2  g 

c3  fflto 
Q.  *■«  ~ 

|  m  0 

Slew 

V 

CO 
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h 

«2 
>> 
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.2 

03 
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.9 

© 
GO    . 

«32 
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1   . 

13'-' 

&£ 
•So 

viz 

*J 

Nantucket,   . 

Tirrell,  Edwin  S.,      . 

31 

3 

$1,500 

- 

114 

North  Brookfield, 

Sibley,  Clarence  E.,  . 

18 

2 

1,700 

$100 

72 

Norton, 

Thibodeau,  Earle  T., 

5 

2 

1,200 

- 

62 

Oxford, 

Cole,  Elijah  D., 

10 

3 

1,500 

75 

99 

Pepperell,     . 

Whitmarsh,  Dudley  L.,     . 

21 

3 

1,450 

- 

106 

Provincetown, 

Hills,  Aubrey  F., 

6 

1 

1,300 

100 

108 

Randolph,    . 

Chapin,  Frederick  E., 

31 

19 

1,450 

50 

153 

Rockport, 

Woodward,  William  A., 

29 

10 

1,200 

- 

160 

Scituate, 

Vail,  Guy  W 

5 

3 

1,500 

100 

97 

Sharon, 

Ames,  Vernon  S., 

11 

3 

1,500 

- 

84 

Shrewsbury, 

Cunningham,  Edward  F., 

18 

- 

1,200 

- 

62 

Somerset, 

Curtis,  William  E.,    . 

2 

1 

1,200 

200 

63 

Sutton, 

Schnier,  Edwin  J.,     . 

3 

3 

900 

- 

45 

Templeton,   . 

Nelson,  Chesley  W.,  . 

6 

3 

1,450 

50 

103 

Townsend,    . 

Ross,  Charles  J., 

'      22 

3 

1,250 

50 

67 

Upton,  . 

Cole,  Arthur  R.  C,  . 

4 

- 

1,100 

- 

57 

Uxbridge, 

Wentworth,  Marshall, 

22 

4 

1,500 

100 

75 

Warren, 

Blackburn,  Alexander  M., 

14 

1 

1,550 

50 

156 

WayUmd, 

Moore,  William  H.,    . 

10 

5 

1,450 

- 

62 

Westford, 

Roudenbush,  William   C, 

18 

4 

1,500 

- 

53 

Weston, 

Eaton,  Charles  M.,    . 

26 

21 

2,400 » 

- 

83 

Westport,2    . 

Easter,  Robert  S., 

1 

1 

800 

- 

27 

Williamstown, 

Howard,  Will  R., 

29 

5 

1,500 

'- 

150 

Wilmington, . 

Allen,  William  F.,      . 

Medians, 

14 

- 

1,400 

- 

109 

High  schools, 

63. 

10 

3 

$1,450 

- 

83 

1  Includes  salary  as  superintendent  of  schools. 


2  Not  a  four-year  high  school. 
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VII.    Data   regarding   High  School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — 

Continued. 

Group  IV.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  500  families. 


High  school. 

Principal. 
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Ashby,  .... 

Farnum,  Ralph  B.,   . 

• 

- 

$850 

- 

40 

Ashfield, 

Hemman,  Lawrence  M.,    . 

7 

2 

1,100 

- 

52 

Bernardston, 

Phelps,  Lyman  B.,    . 

8 

4 

1,200 

- 

35 

Bolton, .... 

Baker,  J.  Murray, 

8 

2 

850 

- 

11 

Brewster, 

Douglass,  Raymond  D.,   . 

- 

- 

900 

- 

19 

Brimfield, 

Kenney,  George  F.,  . 

25 

10 

1,600 

- 

59 

Carver, 

Merrifield,  Miss  Viola  L.,  . 

5 

2 

1,050 

$50 

29 

Charlemont, 

Pratt,  Ernest  W., 

1 

- 

1,000 

- 

37 

Charlton, 

Genthner,  Sylvan  B., 

5 

1 

950 

50 

38 

Chester, 

Loomis,  Beulah  S.,    . 

3 

- 

800 

- 

72 

Conway, 

Penniman,  Thomas  K.,     . 

1 

- 

800 

- 

31 

Douglas, 

Peltier,  Louis  J., 

4 

- 

1,000 

- 

19 

Dover,  .... 

Bryant,  Carl  R., 

12 

3 

1,500 

50 

38 

Edgartown,  . 

Bachelder,  John  H.,  . 

4 

2 

1,000 

100 

31 

Essex,    .... 

Hunt,  Harold  D.,      . 

- 

- 

900 

- 

53 

Granby, 

Smith,  Charles  H.,    . 

3 

- 

850 

- 

11 

Hamilton,     . 

Mitchell,  Nelson  S.,  . 

11 

2 

1,200 

- 

66 

Huntington, 

Geer,  Wayne  E., 

7 

2 

1,000 

- 

37 

Littleton, 

Greenfield,  M.  Leroy, 

7 

1 

1,300 

200 

55 

Lunenburg,  . 

Harwood,  Joseph  A., 

4 

1 

1,075 

75 

39 

Medfield, 

Taylor,  Ralph  W.,     . 

5 

4 

1,600 

100 

87 

Mendon, 

Steward,  C  P.,  . 

9 

- 

900 

- 

33 

Millis 

Howard,  John  J., 

11 

1 

1,300 

40 

59 

Nahant, l 

Chester,  John  D.  W., 

16 

3 

1,700 2 

- 

30 

New  Marlborough, 

Spaulding,  Frederic  H.,    . 

- 

- 

700 

- 

25 

New  Salem,  . 

Bowdish,  Luman  R., 

29 

- 

900 

- 

20 

Northborough, 

Beatley,  Bancroft, 

- 

- 

1,050 

- 

60 

Northfield,    . 

Baillie,  Charles  R.,    . 

1 

1 

900 

100 

85 

Norwell, 

Kimball,  George  E., . 

8 

-, 

1,000 

- 

57 

1  Not  a  four-year  high  school. 


•  Includes  salary  as  superintendent  of  schools. 
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VII.    Data  regarding   High   School  Principalships,  Oct.  1,  1916 — 

Concluded. 

Group  IV.    High  schools  in  towns  having  less  than  500  families  — 

Concluded. 


High  school. 

Principal. 
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Oak  Bluffs,  . 

Leonard,  Alpha  F.,    . 

12 

1 

$1,400 

$200 

32 

Orleans, 

Stewart,  Herbert  D., 

15 

8 

1,425 

25 

63 

Pembroke,    . 

Baker,  Miss  Mary  L., 

1 

1 

900 

100 

46 

Petersham,   . 

Orcutt,  Leslie  W.,      . 

5 

1 

1,100 

100 

32 

Plainville,     . 

Zirngiebel,  Frank  W., 

2 

- 

1,200 

- 

35 

Princeton,'  . 

Pethybridge,  Charles  E.,   . 

10 

- 

1,000 

- 

23 

Rutland, 

Risley,  Charles  H.,    . 

4 

- 

1,000 

- 

36 

Sandwich,     . 

Alden,  Lester  F., 

8i 

- 

1,200 

- 

49 

Sheffield,       . 

Tabor,  Aubrey  W.,    . 

11 

- 

850 

- 

40 

Shelburne,    . 

Vose,  James  W., 

13 

1 

1,650 

150 

155 

Sherborn, 

Hempel,  Edward  C, 

7 

3 

1,200 

100 

36 

Southborough, 

McSherry,  Henry  J., 

5 

4 

1,300 

- 

77 

Sterling, 

Benedict,  Herbert  W., 

4 

- 

900 

- 

40 

Stockbridge, 

Edwards,  Miss  Grace  L.,  . 

12 

6 

1,300 

- 

68 

Stow,    .... 

Simmons,  Frederick  J., 

10 

4 

1,200 

- 

45 

Sudbury, 

Green,  Everett  W.,    . 

4 

- 

950 

- 

33 

Tisbury, 

Dunlap,  James  A.,    . 

9 

2 

1,308 

18 

65 

Topsfield,      . 

Lyman,  Warren  B.,   . 

7 

2 

1,350 

50 

31 

Wellfleet, 

White,  Carl  M 

1 

- 

800 

- 

36 

West  Boylston,     . 

Murdock,  George  F.t 

27 

5 

1,400 

- 

30 

Westminster, 

Baker.  Lucas  L., 

23 

6 

900 

- 

55 

West  Newbury,    . 

Page,  John  C 

8 

2 

1,300 

100 

49 

Williamsburg, 

Larkin,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,     . 

8 

6 

1,000 

- 

65 

Wrentham,    . 

Richert,  George  D.,  . 

5 

2 

1,200 

- 

46 

Yarmouth,    . 

Howes,  Howard  W.,  . 
Medians, 

10 

6 

1,200 

- 

55 

High  schools,  54. 

7 

1 

$1,050 

- 

40 

1  Not  a  four-year  high  school 
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VIII.    Data  regarding  High  School  Libraries   occupying 
Rooms  used  exclusively  for  Library  Purposes,  1915-16. 
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Adams, 

207 

24 

100 

20 

- 

Yes 

Yes 

- 

Amherst, 

259 

18 

400 

- 

- 

Yes 

No 

Variable 

Arlington,    . 

646 

40 

1,739 

30-70 

Teacher 

No 

No 

- 

Attleboro,    . 

434 

30 

600 

70 

Teacher 

Yes 

Yes 

Variable 

Beverly, 

950 

20 

1,200 

25 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

8100 

Boston:  — 

Commerce, 

1,656 

40 

850 

- 

0 

Yes 

No 

S40-S100 

Dorchester, 

2,390 

40 

2,650 

- 

Teacher 

Yes 

Occasional 

$100 

East  Boston,     . 

737 

32 

831 

40 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

Variable 

Girls'  Latin,     . 

704 

25 

1,800 

50 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

$100 

Practical    Arts, 

834 

60 

796 

- 

Teacher 

Yes 

Occasional 

$400 

South  Boston,  . 

1,049 

40 

2,060 

100 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

Variable 

Bourne, 

60 

8 

500 

- 

Teacher 

Yes 

Yes 

- 

Brockton,    . 

1,767 

35 

1,361 

25-30 

Teacher 

Yes 

Yes 

$100 

Canton, 

201 

10 

200 

- 

- 

- 

No 

- 

Chelsea, 

996 

36 

900 

40-50 

Teacher 

- 

- 

- 

Chicopee, 

314 

20 

1,600 

30 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

Variable 

Clinton, 

- 

8 

320 

- 

- 

Very  little 

No 

Variable 

Concord, 

505 

35 

100 

250 

Teacher 

Yes 

Very  little 

$15 

Easthampton, 

225 

4 

60 

20 

- 

Yes 

No 

None 

Everett, 

1,050 

12 

750 

- 

Teacher 

Very  little 

Occasional 

Variable 

Fall  River:  — 

Durfee,     . 

812 

20 

2,000 

- 

Teacher 

Some 

No 

$5 

Technical, 

725 

35 

50 

- 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

- 

Fitchburg,  . 

1,089 

30 

1,851 

20-30 

Librarian 

Yes 

No 

$25-$30 

Framingham, 

429 

35 

1,300 

75 

Librarian 

Very  much 

Yes 

$25 

Gardner, 

420 

30 

- 

90 

- 

- 

- 

Variable 

Haverhill,    . 

900 

31 

2,500 

75-100 

Librarian 

Yes 

- 

$100 

Holyoke, 

964 

30 

1,000 

100-150 

Librarian 

Yes 

Yes 

Variable 

Hopedale,    . 

53 

8 

200 

4 

Teacher 

Yes 

- 

- 

Hudson, 

260 

20 

200 

40 

Teacher 

Yes 

- 

$20 

Leominster, 

550 

30 

1,000 

30-50 

Pupil 

Yes 

No 

- 
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VIII.    Data   regarding    High   School   Libraries    occupying   Rooms   used 
exclusively  for  Library  Purposes,  1915-16  —  Concluded. 
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0)   bfi  q 
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.§•1  . 

S  9  >> 

O  ®  ►* 
fc.  ft  03 
ft  X  £ 
ft©J3 

<5 

Lynn,  Classical,  . 

1,559 

40 

- 

50-100 

Teacher 

- 

No 

$150 

Maiden, 

1,174 

70 

1,500 

6-15 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

None 

Marblehead, 

225 

24 

200 

—  1 

Teacher 

Some 

No 

Variable 

Melrose, 

730 

25 

2,000 

40 

Teacher 

Some 

- 

Variable 

Methuen,     . 

240 

25 

- 

,     - 

- 

- 

No 

None 

Milford,        . 

305 

15 

800 

25 

Pupil 

No 

No 

$100-8150 

New  Bedford, 

1,112 

50 

460 

300 

Teacher 

Yes 

No 

- 

Newton :  — 

High, 

934 

40 

3,963 

100 

Teacher 

Yes 

- 

$200 

Technical, 

750 

60 

2,000 

50 

Librarian 

Very  much 

Yes 

$300 

Northampton,     . 

348 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Palmer, 

171 

12-15 

30 

6-10 

Yes 

No 

$40-50 

Quincy, 

1,040 

25 

1,000 

200 

Clerk 

Yes 

Some 

$50 

Rockland,    . 

266 

20 

100 

- 

Pupils 

None 

None 

None 

Salem,     Classical 

968 

60 

1,200 

200 

Teacher 

Yes 

Yes 

$100 

and      High 
School. 
Sheffield,      . 

48 

6-8 

100 

6-10 

_ 

Some 

- 

- 

Somerville,  . 

2,100 

40 

1,926 

150 

Librarian 

Very  much 

Some 

Variable 

Springfield:  — 

Central,    . 

846 

40 

1,364 

2 

Teacher 

Yes 

Yes 

Variable 

Commerce, 

852 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Stoneham,  . 

328 

30 

1,200 

- 

Teacher 

Yes 

Yes 

- 

Swampscott, 

280 

12 

1,000 

- 

Teacher 

No 

No 

Variable 

Taunton, 

651 

30 

810 

120 

Librarian 

Yes 

No 

Variable 

Waltham,     . 

668 

32 

730 

- 

Teacher 

Yes 

No. 

Variable 

Wareham,    . 

125 

40 

1,000 

50 

Teacher 

Yes 

Some 

$100 

Watertown, 

252 

30 

500 

120 

Teacher 

Yes 

Some 

$25 

Westfield,     . 

392 

25 

500 

- 

- 

Yes 

Yes 

$60 

Weston, 

79 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Some 

- 

$75 

Weymouth, 

371 

12 

900 

15-20 

Teacher 

Some 

- 

Variable 

Winchester, 

397 

30 

977 

50 

Teacher 

No 

Some 

$50 

Worcester,  South, 

720 

30 

1,600 

100 

Clerk 

- 

- 

$75 

1  Not  many. 
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IX.  List  of  Four- year  High  Schools1  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Privilege  of  Certifica- 
tion to  State  Normal  Schools  for  1916. 

[This  liat  does  not  include  schools  that  had  the  certification  privilege  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  been  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.] 


"  Amesbury. 

Ashby. 

Ashiield. 

Avon. 

Barnstable,  Hyannis. 

Billerica. 

Boston,  High  School  of 
Commerce. 

Boston,  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts. 

Bourne. 

Brain  tree. 

Brewster. 

Brookfield. 

Cambridge,  Rindge  Tech- 
nical. 

Canton. 

Carver. 

Charlemont. 

Charlton. 

Chatham. 

Chelmsford,  Center. 

Chelmsford,  North. 

Cohasset. 

Dartmouth,  Center. 

Dennis. 

Douglas. 

Dover. 

Duxbury. 

East  Bridgewater. 

Easton. 


Edgartown. 

Essex. 

Fall  River,  Technical. 

Franklin. 

Great  Barrington. 

Hamilton. 

Hardwick. 

Harwich. 

Holbrook. 

Holden. 

Hopedale. 

Hopkinton. 

Huntington. 

Ipswich. 

Kingston. 

Lancaster. 

Lenox. 

Littleton. 

Ludlow. 

Lunenburg. 

Medfield. 

Mendon. 

Merrimac. 

Millbury. 

Millis. 

New  Salem. 

Northborough. 

Northfield. 

Oak  Bluffs. 

Orleans. 

Oxford. 


Pembroke. 

Petersham. 

Plainville. 

Randolph. 

Reading. 

Sherborn. 

Shirley. 

Shrewsbury. 

Somerset. 

Southborough. 

South  Hadley. 

Sterling. 

Stockbridge. 

Stow. 

Sutton. 

Templeton. 

Tisbury. 

Topsfield. 

Walpole. 

Water  town. 

Wayland. 

Westborough. 

West  Boylston. 

Westford. 

Westminster. 

West  Newbury. 

Weston. 

Williamsburg. 

Wilmington. 

Worcester,  North. 

Yarmouth. 


1  The  Dudley  Junior  High  School  also  had  the  privilege  of  certificating  work  done  in  that  school. 
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XI.     Data  regarding  County  Training  Schools. 
The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  county  training  schools 
in  the  State  for  the  commitment  of  habitual  truants,  absentees 
and  school  offenders. 


County  training  school. 

Location. 

Superintendent. 

Norfolk,  Bristol  and  Plymouth,    . 

Springfield,       .... 
North  Chelmsford,  . 
Walpole, 

Charles  E.  Butler. 
Rufus  E.  Corlew. 
James  H  Craig. 
Stephen  P.  Streeter. 

1  Under  the  law  commitments  from  Chelsea,  Revere  and  Winthrop  in  Suffolk  County  must 
be  to  the  training  school  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 


The  counties  of  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Dukes,  Franklin, 
Hampshire  and  Nantucket  are  exempted  by  law  from  maintain- 
ing training  schools  of  their  own,  but  the  county  commissioners 
of  each  of  these  counties  are  required  to  assign  an  established 
training  school  as  a  place  of  commitment  for  habitual  truants, 
absentees  and  school  offenders.  The  places  designated  by  the 
several  commissioners  are  as  follows:  — 


County. 

Location  of 

assigned  training 

school. 

County. 

Location  of 

assigned  training 

school. 

Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes 

Walpole. 

Springfield. 

Walpole. 

Franklin, 
Hampshire,   . 
Nantucket,    . 

North  Chelmsford. 
North  Chelmsford. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  admitted  and  discharged. 


County  training  school. 


Number  of 

pupils 

enrolled 

July  1, 

1915. 


Number  of 

pupils 

enrolled 

July  1, 

1916. 


Number  of 

pupils 
admitted 

during 
the  year. 


Number  of 

pupils 
discharged 

during 
the  year. 


Essex,        .... 
Hampden, 
Middlesex, 

Norfolk,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Worcester, 
Totals, 


131 
33 

119 
52 

71 


406 


131 
29 

120 
54 
66 


400 


177 


183 


XII.    Statistics  of  Schools  in  State  Institutions  for  the 
School  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


Pupils. 

Teachers. 
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State    Industrial    School 
for  Girls,  Lancaster. 

[448 

265 

25 

25 

240 

- 

16 

-{ 

$30.00 

to 
$60.00 

Lyman  School  for  Boys, 
Westborough. l 

[643 

354 

- 

.     - 

- 

3 

■{ 

$75.00 

to 
$91.67 

$41.67 

to 
$66.67 

1  Returns  for  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1916. 

XIII.    Data  regarding  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  Fund :  — 


Amount  of  the  fund  Jan.  1,  1916,  .       .       .       .       .       .  $5,000,000  00 

Amount  of  fund  Dec.  31,  1916,      .       .       .       .       .       ,  5,000,000  00 

Income  for  1916, 203,365  72 

Paid  to  towns  in  the  distribution  of  Jan.  25,  1917,     .       .  203,365  72 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  and  the  annual  income  from 
1903  to  1916:  — 


Year. 


Principal. 


Income. 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


$4,670,548  14 
4,780,110  66 
4,880,110  66 
4,980,110  66 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 
5,000,000  00 


$197,379  93 
214,224  13 
219,379  32 
224,468  31 
228,621  22 
229,439  73 
231,173  87 
238,748  72 
227,664  36 

'  228,558  32 
228,758  79 
204,879  26 
202,848  94 
203,365  72 


XIV.    Teachers'  Registration  Bureau. 

During  the  year  1916  two  important  changes  in  practice  have 
been  adopted.  The  Attorney-General  rendered  an  opinion  to 
the  Board,  at  its  request,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  law  (chapter  731,  Acts  of  1911)  conferred  au- 
thority upon  the  Board,  through  the  Bureau,  to  assist  em- 
ployers to  secure  teachers  for  service  outside  of  Massachusetts; 
and  also  whether  the  Board,  acting  through  the  Bureau,  had 
authority  to  assist  superintendents  of  schools  to  obtain  posi- 
tions in  Massachusetts. 
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The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  conservative  administra- 
tive policy  will  eventually  react  to  the  best  advantage  of  all 
the  interests  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  Teachers' 
Registration  Bureau;  hence  the  Bureau  has  not,  since  July, 
1916,  rendered  any  assistance  to  superintendents  seeking  posi- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  or  to  employers  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts seeking  teachers. 

The  statistics  for  the  current  year  follow :  — 


Statistics  for  the  Year  1916. 
Teachers  registered. 


Nov.  30, 
1913. 

Nov.  30, 
1914. 

Nov.  30, 
1915. 

Nov.  30, 
1916. 

Elementary  school  teachers,     . 

142 
149 
73 

380 
503 
216 

659 
924 
341 

967 
1,363 

522 

Totals 

364 

1,099 

1,924 

2,852 

Positions  filled. 


From 

October, 

1912, 

to  Nov.  30, 

1913. 

From 

Nov.  30, 

1913, 

to  Nov.  30, 

1914. 

From 

Nov.  30, 

1914, 

to  Nov.  30, 

1915. 

From 

Nov.  30, 

1915, 

to  Nov.  30, 

1916. 

Superintendents  of  schools, 

3 

3 

13 

3i 

High  school  principals,     . 

9 

4 

13 

7 

Elementary  school  principals, 

2 

1 

10 

9 

High  school  teachers, 

27 

40 

57 

61 

Elementary  school  teachers, 

52 

136 

135 

135 

Special  teachers, 

8 

43 

74 

77 

Totals, 

101 

227 

302 

292 

>  Nos 

uper 

nten 

de 

nts  placed  sir 

ce  July  1,  19] 

6. 

Estimated  total  salaries  of  teachers  placed,  1914, 8140,000 

Estimated  total  salaries  of  teachers  placed,  1915,     . $220,000 

Estimated  total  salaries  of  teachers  placed,  1916, $148,000 

Total  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  teachers  have  been  placed,  1914,         .        .  112 

Total  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  teachers  have  been  placed,  1915,         .        .  168 

Total  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  teachers  have  been  placed,  1916,         .        .  174 
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XV.     Financial  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Dec.  1,  1915,  to  Nov.  30,  1916. 

[Detail  will  be  found  in  report  of  State  Auditor.] 


Item. 

Appropriation. 

Expenditure. 

Balance. 

Salaries 

$50,000  00 

$49,557  49 

$442  51 

Travel 

6,000  00 

5,966  24 

33  76 

Incidentals, 

6,312  24 

6,312  24 

- 

Printing  reports  and  bulletins, 

5,500  00 

5,590  68 

90  68 1 

Sight  and  hearing  test  material, 

800  00 

927  39 

127  39' 

School  registers  and  blanks,     . 

2,000  00 

1,342  51 

657  49 

Rent  of  offices,          .... 

3,179  98 

3,130  01 

49  97 

University  extension, 

50,000  00 

50,671  95 

671  95 l 

Superintendency  unions, 

81,000  00 

79,308  01 

1,691  99 

High  school  tuition, 

80,000  00 

95,322  99 

15,322  99i 

High  school  transportation, 

30,000  00 

33,689  80 

3,689  80 l 

Training  vocational  teachers,  . 

5,868  33 

5,784  86 

83  47 

Aid  to  pupils  in  normal  schools, 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

- 

Teachers'  institutes, 

500  00 

478  62 

21  38 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 

300  00 

300  00 

- 

County  Teachers'  Associations, 

750  00 

450  00 

300  00 

Education  of  deaf  children, 

132,000  00 

130,423  72 

1,576  28 

Panama-Pacific  educational  exhibit, 

605  33 

605  33 

- 

Independent  industrial  schools, 

209,000  70 

209,000  70 

- 

1  Deficiency. 


Receipts. 

University  extension  department, $7,634  18 

Teachers'  registration  department, 1,630  00 

Rent  of  property  located  on  land  purchased  by  Commonwealth  for  site  for 
Normal  Art  School 1,020  94 


$10,285  12 
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an. 


State  Normal  Schools. 
Maintenance. 


Bridgewater. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 
1916), 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance,  .... 
Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 


Fitchburg. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 
1916),         ........ 

Transferred  from  1915  appropriation, 

City  of  Fitchburg, 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance,  .... 
Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 


$52,205  76 

1,616  98 

6,824  29 

402  95 

1,315  75 

7,023  04 

3,327  54 

911  88 

999  76 

1,011  23 


$75,639  18 
6,542  59 


563,191  27 

121  34 

16,988  73 


$54,048  42 
1,283  32 
5,905  10 

981  85 
1,976  53 
4,999  69 
5,842  37 
2,688  72 

894  58 
1,556  46 


),177  04 
124  30 


2,181  77 


2,181  77 

999  92 


),301  34 


50,301  34 
1,003  36 
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Maintenance  —  Continued. 


Framingham. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 
1916),         .       .       .       .       .       .       . 


Expenditure:  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
•Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance,  .       .       .       . 

Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 

Hyannis. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 
1916), 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance, 

Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 

Lowell. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 

1916), 

Appropriation  (chapter  353,  Special  Acts  of 

1916),         .       .       .       .      ..       . 

Transferred  from  1915  appropriation, 

City  of  Lowell, 


$43,466  82 

965  52 

6,990  99 

506  37 

1,953  21 

5,370  03 

3,020  04 

58  95 

1,146  96 

1,113  31 


$64,592  20 
847  80 


$20,462  86 

228  16 

1,484  42 

153  13 

3,900  49 

1,004  28 

152  25 

344  97 

732  17 


$,462  73 

117  27 


$37,863  35 

1,500  00 

502  30 

26,788  95 


$65,440  00 


$65,440  00 
513  34 


$28,580  00 


$28,580  00 
567  89 


5,654  60 
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Maintenance  —  Continued. 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 

Repairs,  ordinary, 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance, 

Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 

North  Adams. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 

1916), 

Transferred  from  1915  appropriation, 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 

Salem. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 

1916), 

Transferred  from  1915  appropriation, 

City  of  Salem, 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$51,645  02 

738  35 

3,187  56 

349  30 

1,775  14 

2,183  00 

1,681  47 

1,984  01 

734  95 

1,491  90 


>5,770  70 
883  90 


2,627  75 
108  91 


$29,877  55 

1,519  06 

4,198  24 

612  73 

1,668  67 

2,376  11 

689  12 

564  14 

1,231  04 


$51,348  92 

149  90 

15,057  52 


18,847  35 
940  88 
3,763  50 
246  33 
1,984  05 
1,668  00 
3,286  92 


),737  03 


>,654  60 
520  11 


,736  66 


$42,736  66 
1,196  30 


5,556  34 
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Maintenance  —  Continued. 


Amount  brought  forward, 


Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance, 

Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 

Westfield. 
Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 

1916), 

Transferred  from  1915  appropriation, 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Repairs  and  renewals, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance, 

Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 

WORCESTEE. 

Appropriation  (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 
1916), 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Grounds, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  training  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance,  .... 
Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 


),737  03 


1,274  08 
1,380  93 
1,505  93 

$64,897  97 
1,658  37 

$66,556  34 
444  96 

$46,120  00 
6  07 

$46,126  07 

$26,855  11 
837  10 

4,527  86 

122  87 

1,011  51 

6,805  37 

2,285  77 

282  64 

672  81 

893  71 

$44,294  75 
1,831  32 

$46,126  07 
516  53 

$28,480  95 

602  67 

2,069  26 

339  33 

1,754  53 

1,882  71 

205  39 

916  55 

1,545  16 


$37,796  55 
153  45 


7,950  00 


r,950  00 
514  44 
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Maintenance  —  Concluded. 


Nokmal  Art  (Boston). 
Appropriation    (chapter  204,  Special  Acts  of 
1916), 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Furnishings,  . 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Repairs,  ordinary, 
Supplies,  normal  school, 
Supplies,  office  and  other, 
Miscellaneous, 


Unexpended  balance,  .... 
Receipts  reverting  to  State  treasury, 


14,012  54 

674  07 

1,815  48 

762  43 

2,265  15 

721  60 

548  45 


$50,799  72 
2  25 


),801  97 


$50,801  97 

802  72 


Boarding  Hall  Funds. 


Bridgewater. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1915,  . 
Receipts,        .... 


Expenditure:  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


FlTCHBURG. 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 
Receipts,        .... 


Expenditure:  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


$8,886  66 
39,586  71 


$12,975  92 

26,975  17 

5,441  46 


$45,392  55 
3,080  82 


$3,200  68 
24,939  09 


$6,227  19 

14,590  04 

3,178  56 


$23,995  79 
4,143  98 


5,473  37 


5,473  37 


5,139  77 


5,139  77 
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Boarding  Hall  Funds  —  Continued. 


Fbamingham. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 
Receipts,        .... 


Expenditure:  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 
Rent  of  cottage,  etc.,  . 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


Hyannis. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 
Receipts,        .... 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


North  Adams. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 
Receipts,        .... 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


Westfield. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 
Receipts,        .... 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


S8,884  11 
37,287  40 


$8,094  03 

23,557  52 

5,598  41 

313  88 


$37,563  84 
8,607  67 


$4,411  03 
16,412  86 


$4,327  69 
9,885  03 
1,325  19 


$15,537  91 
5,285  98 


$2,236  94 
12,951  70 


$4,440  06 

7,186  88 

790  77 


$12,417  71 
2,770  93 


$7,406  49 
15,757  68 


$3,699  47 

12,136  79 

2,390  07 


$18,226  33 
4,937  84 


$46,171  51 


$46,171  51 


$20,823  89 


$20,823  89 


$15,188  64 


$15,188  64 


$,164  17 


5,164  17 
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Boarding  Hall  Funds  —  Concluded. 


Wokcestee. 
Balance  Dec.  1,  1915, 
Receipts,       .... 


Expenditure :  — 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 
Food,      .... 
Supplies, 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1916, 


$1,659  95 
4,270  25 

$767  29 

2,754  24 

116  46 

$3,637  99 
2,292  21 

$5,930  20 


$5,930  20 
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DIVISION  2.  —  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
The  following  list  and  tables  are  included  in  this  division: 

1.  Roster  of  State-aided  Vocational  Schools. 

2.  Financial  Statement. 

3.  Summarized  Financial  Statement. 

4.  Prizes  won  in  1916. 

5.  Earnings  of  Vocational  Agricultural  Pupils. 

6.  Vital  Statistics. 


Table  No.  1.  —  Roster  of  State-aided  Vocational  Schools. 

1.     Ten  schools  established  during  school  tear  Sept.  1,  1915,  to  Aug.  31, 

1916. 


Name  of  school. 


Date  of 
opening. 


Fall  River  Continuation  School, "... 
Leominster  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
New  Salem  Vocational  Agricultural  Department 
Quincy  School  of  Homemaking, 
Worcester  School  of  Homemaking, 
Waltham  Evening  Industrial  School,  . 
Gloucester  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Springfield  Evening  Vocational  School, 
Weymouth  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Leominster  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 


Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Sept., 

Dec., 

Jan., 

Feb., 

Mar., 

Feb., 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


2.     Four  schools  established  since  Sept.  1,  1916. 


Newton  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Orange  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School,  . 

Weymouth  Branch 

Beverly  Evening  Industrial  School,    . 


Sept.,  1916 

Sept.,  1916 

Oct.,  1916 

Oct.,  1916 

Nov.,  1916 


1  This  school  developed  into  the  Fall  River  Industrial  School. 
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3.     Eighty-six  (all)  schools  in  opebation  during  the  year  (or  now  in  43 
cities  and  towns)  listed  chronologically  by  types  of  schools. 

Group  I.     Thirteen  day  industrial  schools  (boys) . J 


Name  of  school. 

Es- 
tablished. 

Director. 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School 

Nov., 

1907 

Arthur  S.  Allen. 

Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School 

of  Industries. 
Newton  Vocational  School, 

Oct., 

Feb., 

1908 
1909 

Herbert  N.  Loomis. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 

Beverly  Industrial  School, 

Aug., 

1909 

William  P.  Taylor. 

Worcester  Boys'  Trade  School, 

Feb., 

1910 

Albert  J.  Jameson. 

Somerville  Vocational  School  for  Boys, 

Sept. 

1910 

Harry  L.  Jones. 

Lowell  Vocational  School, 

Sept. 

1911 

Thomas  F.  Fisher. 

Springfield  Vocational  School, 

Sept. 

1911 

Egbert  E.  MacNary. 

Westfield  Trade  School,  . 

Sept. 

1911 

Burton  A.  Prince. 

Boston  Trade  School, 

Feb., 

1912 

William  C.  Crawford. 

Quincy  Industrial  School, 

Sept., 

1912 

J.  Gould  Spofford. 

Holyoke  Vocational  School,    . 

Sept. 

1914 

William  H.  Whitney. 

Fall  River  Industrial  School,2 

May, 

1916 

Hector  L.  Belisle. 

Group  II.     Three  day  industrial  schools  (girls) . 


Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
Worcester  Girls'  Trade  School, 
Cambridge  Girls'  Trade  School, 


Sept.,  1909 
Sept.,  1911 
Feb.,  1913 


Florence  E.  Leadbetter. 
Helen  R.  Hildreth. 
Maude  A.  Deehan. 


Group  III.     Nineteen  evening  industrial  schools  (men). 


Beverly  Evening  Industrial  School,        .... 

Nov. 

1916 

Wm.  P.  Taylor. 

Cambridge  Evening  Industrial  School,  . 

Oct., 

1907 

Charles  M.  Herlihy. 

New  Bedford  Evening  Industrial  School, 

Nov. 

1907 

Arthur  S.  Allen. 

Taunton  Evening  Industrial  School, 

Jan., 

1908 

Henry  W.  Harrub. 

Lawrence  Evening  Industrial  School,     . 

Mar., 

1908 

Edgar  A.  Winters. 

Boston  Evening  Trade  School, 

Oct., 

1908 

W.  C.  Crawford. 

Chicopee  Evening  Industrial  School, 

Oct., 

1908 

John  C.  Gray. 

Newton  Evening  Vocational  School, 

Feb., 

1909 

Michael  W.  Murray. 

Worcester  Boys'  Evening  Trade  School, 

Feb., 

1910 

Albert  J.  Jameson. 

North  Attleborough  Evening  Industrial  School, 

Oct., 

1910 

Robert  J.  Fuller. 

Lowell  Evening  Vocational  School, 

Sept. 

1911 

Thomas  F.  Fisher. 

»  Authority  has  been  granted  to  re-establish  the  Lawrence  Day  Industrial  School,  but  to  date 
no  appropriation  has  been  secured  for  putting  this  establishment  into  effect. 
2  This  school  developed  out  of  the  Fall  River  Continuation  School. 
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3.     Eighty-six  (all)  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  or  now  in  43 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  LISTED  CHRONOLOGICALLY  BY  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS Continued. 

Group  III.     Nineteen  evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Concluded. 


Name  of  school. 

Es- 
tablished. 

Director. 

Westfield  Evening  Trade  School,    . 
Everett  Evening  Industrial  School, 
Holyoke  Evening  Vocational  School, 
Quincy  Evening  Industrial  School, 
Fall  River  Evening  Industrial  School,   . 
Attleboro  Evening  Industrial  School,     . 
Springfield  Evening  Vocational  School, 
Waltham  Evening  Industrial  School, 

Sept.,  1911 
Oct.,     1911 
Oct.,    1911 
Oct.,    1911 
Jan.,     1914 
Oct.,     1914 
Feb.,    1916 
Dec,    1915 

Burton  A.  Prince. 
J.  Henry  Clagg. 
Wm.  H.  Whitney. 
Albert  L.  Barbour. 
Hector  L.  Belisle. 
Lewis  A.  Fales. 
E.  E.  MacNary. 
Wm.  D.  Parkinson. 

Group  IV.     One  evening  industrial  school  (women). 


Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls, 


Sept.,  1909      Florence  E.  Leadbetter. 


Group  V.     Nine  homemaking  schools  (day). 


New  Bedford  Household  Arts  School,    . 

Smith's  Household  Arts  School 

Newton  Vocational  School, 

Lowell  Vocational  School, 

Somerville  Girls'  Vocational  School, 
Boston  Continuation  School  of  Household  Practice, 
Essex  County  School  of  Homemaking,  . 
Worcester  Household  Arts  School,  .... 
Quincy  School  of  Homemaking,     .... 


Nov. 

1907 

Oct., 

1908 

Feb., 

1909 

Sept. 

1911 

Oct., 

1911 

Jan., 

1913 

Sept. 

1914 

Sept. 

1915 

June, 

1916 

Arthur  S.  Allen. 
Herbert  N.  Loomis. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 
Thomas  F.  Fisher. 
Mary  H.  Brown. 
Owen  D.  Evans. 
Fred  A.  Smith. 
Helen  R.  Hildreth. 
A.  L.  Barbour. 


Group  VI.     Twenty  practical  arts  schools  (evening). 


New  Bedford  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Taunton  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Lawrence  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Newton  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
North  Attleborough  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Lowell  Evening  Practical  Arts  School,   . 
Worcester  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Everett  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 


Nov., 

1907 

Jan., 

1908 

Mar., 

1908 

Feb., 

1909 

Oct., 

1910 

Sept. 

1911 

Sept. 

1911 

Oct., 

1911 

Arthur  S.  Allen. 
Henry  W.  Harrub. 
Edgar  A.  Winters. 
Michael  W.  Murray. 
Robert  J.  Fuller. 
Thomas  F.  Fisher. 
Helen  R.  Hildreth. 
Fairfield  Whitney. 
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3.       ElGHTT-SIX    (ALL)    SCHOOLS    IN    OPERATION   DURING   THE    TEAR    OR   NOW    IN   43 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS  LISTED  CHRONOLOGICALLY  BY  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  Continued. 

Group  VI.     Twenty  practical  arts  schools  (evening)  —  Concluded. 


Name  of  school. 


Es- 
tablished. 


Director. 


Holyoke  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Quincy  Evening  Practical  Arts  School,  . 
Somerville  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Boston  Evening  Practical  Arts  School,  . 
Cambridge  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Methuen  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Wakefield  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Fall  River  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Walpole  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Gloucester  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Leominster  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 
Weymouth  Evening  Practical  Arts  School, 


Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Feb., 
Mar., 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1916 
1916 


Wm.  H.  Whitney. 
Albert  L.  Barbour. 
Mary  H.  Brown. 
M.  J.  Downey. 
Charles  M.  Herlihy. 
Edwin  L.  Haynes. 
Willard  B.  Atwell. 
Hector  L.  Belisle. 
E.  Schuyler  Cobb. 
John  D.  Brooks. 
Wm.  H.  Perry. 
Parker  T.  Pearson. 


Group  VII.     Two  continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary) . 


Boston  Continuation  School  (compulsory),   . 
Fall  River  Continuation  School  (voluntary), 


Sept.,  1914 
Sept.,  1915 


Owen  D.  Evans. 
Hector  L.  Belisle. 


Group  VIII.     Four  agricultural  schools. 


Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School 

of  Industries. 
Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,       .... 

Essex  County  Agricultural  School,         .... 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School,     .... 

Weymouth  Branch 


Oct., 

1908 

Sept. 

1913 

Oct., 

1913 

Oct., 

1916 

Oct., 

1916 

Herbert  N.  Loomis. 
George  H.  Gilbert. 
Fred  A.  Smith. 
Fred.  W-  Kingman. 
Chas.  W.  Kemp. 


Group  IX.     Fifteen  agricultural  departments. 


Petersham  Vocational  Agricultural  Department,  . 
Hadley  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Harwich  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Easton  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Ashfield  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Sutton  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 


Sept. 

1911 

Jan., 

1912 

Apr., 

1912 

Aug., 

1912 

Aug., 

1913 

Aug., 

1913 

Frank  L.  Edwards,  In- 
structor. 

Edward  J.  Burke,  In- 
structor. 

Frank  L.  Davis,  In- 
structor. 

Samuel  C.  Webster,  Jr., 
Instructor. 

Rudolph  Sussman,  In- 
structor. 

Ernest  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  In- 
structor. 
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3.     Eighty-six  (all)  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  or  now   in  43 

CITIES  AND  TOWNS  LISTED  CHRONOLOGICALLY  BY  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS Continued. 

Group  IX.     Fifteen  agricultural  departments  —  Concluded. 


Name  of  school. 

Es- 
tablished. 

Director. 

Brimfield  Vocational  Agricultural  Department,    . 
Concord  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Marlborough  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Clinton  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Reading  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Leominster  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
New  Salem  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Newton  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 
Orange  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 

Sept.,  1913 
Sept.,  1913 
Nov.,  1913 
Sept.,  1914 
May,    1915 
Sept.,  1915 
Sept.,  1915 
Sept.,  1916 
Sept.,  1916 

John  G.  Glavin,  Instruc- 
tor. 

A.  W.  Doolittle;  Clar- 
ence E.  Lee,  Assistant. 

W.  A.  Davis,  Instructor. 

Daniel  J.  Curran,  In- 
structor. 

John  G.  Powers,  Instruc- 
tor. 

Daniel  W.  O'Brien,  In- 
structor. 

Frank  L.  Edwards,  In- 
structor. 

Horace  W.  Hall,  Instruc- 
tor. 

R.  A.  Lundgren,  In- 
structor. 

4.     Six  schools  which  have  been  discontinued  previous  to  Sept.  1,  1916. 


Name  of  school. 

Opened. 

Discontinued. 

Watertown  Evening  Practical  Arts  School,        . 

Northborough  Vocational  Agricultural  Department, 

Sutton  Vocational  Agricultural  Department 

1908 
1908 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1908 

1911 
1910 
1914 
1913 
1916 
1916 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Financial  statement,  all  types  of  schools:   by  cities,  toims 

and  counties. 

Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys) . 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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Beverly,     .... 

$6,357  93 

- 

$210  09 

$6,147  84 

- 

- 

Boston, 

185,113  34 

8145,091  10 

5,525  01 

34,430  95 

$1,437  69 

$697  50' 

Fall  River, 

393  46 

- 

- 

393  46 

- 

- 

Holyoke,    . 

20,334  29 

- 

2,626  06 

17,708  23 

1,034  26 

624  00 

Lowell, 

19,965  77 

- 

2,034  05 

17,931  72 

4,263  50 

3,256  25 

New  Bedford, 

28,153  27 

2,084  38 

834  88 

25,234  01 

5,358  70 

3,963  75 

Newton, 

37,103  33 

507  65 

1,571  78 

35,023  90 

5,287  93 

5,115  00 

Northampton, 

8,254  33 

113  02 

34  49 

8,106  82 

1,349  93 

959  89 

Quincy, 

16,040  11 

- 

2,152  51 

13,887  60 

2,701  25 

2,308  33 

Somerville, 

10,261  35 

- 

82  93 

10,178  42 

3,091  26 

1,823  98 

Springfield, 

24,396  84 

518  31 

2,210  45 

21,668  08 

4,151  59 

2,605  00 

Westfield,  . 

6,994  06 

- 

346  90 

6,647  16 

671  71 

280  00 

Worcester,  . 

72,917  45 

1,287  07 

8,400  16 

63,230  22 

22,392  40 

16,293  21 

Total  for  type 

of  se 

lools, 

$436,285  53 

$149,60153 

$26,029  31 

$260,588  41 

$51,740  22 

$37,936  91  > 

Group  II.     Day  industrial  schools  (girls). 


Boston,      .        .        .        . 

Cambridge, 

Worcester,  .... 

Total  for  type  of  schools, 


$74,910  08 
10,435  14 
26,784  14 


$112,129  36 


$5,236  07 
1,000  00 


$6,236  07 


$691  13 
263  73 

453  81 


$1,408  67 


$68,982  88 
10,171  41 
25,330  33 


$104,484  62 


$20,440  81 
2,248  39 
9,322  94 


$32,012  14 


$5,976  00 

39  00 

-  2,436  43 


3,451  43 


Group  III.     Ev  ening  industrial  schools  (men) . 


Attleboro 

$407  23 

_ 

$77  56 

$329  67 

$11  00 

$11  00 

Boston, 

20,015  69 

$9,920  76 

375  83 

9,785  38 

1,968  54 

542  08 

Cambridge, 

2,790  31 

- 

- 

2,790  31 

230  00 

230  00 

Chicopee,  . 

1,655  62 

- 

- 

1,655  62 

- 

- 

Everett, 

971  83 

- 

58  00 

913  83 

- 

- 

Fall  River, 

1,305  04 

- 

179  98 

1,125  06 

- 

- 

Holyoke,    . 

4,487  91 

- 

529  44 

3,958  47 

223  33 

220  4S 

Lawrence,  . 

8,096  22 

1,698  19 

35  39 

6,362  64 

424  53 

388  03 

Lowell, 

1,183  28 

- 

11  97 

1,171  31 

285  25 

281  25 

New  Bedford,    . 

3,237  82 

192  45 

- 

3,045  37 

405  25 

270  40 

Newton, 

1,792  19 

- 

- 

1,792  19 

587  50 

587  50 

North  Attleborough, 

1,071  70 

- 

- 

1,071  70 

- 

- 

Quincy, 

1,669  15 

- 

- 

1,669  15 

274  77 

274  77 

Springfield, 

296  65 

- 

209  65 

87  00 

34  50 

- 

Taunton,    . 

566  81 

- 

- 

566  81 

- 

- 

Waltham,  . 

397  50 

- 

17  80 

379  70 

- 

- 

Westfield,  . 

287  50 

- 

- 

287  50 

- 

- 

Worcester,  . 

8,146  98 

- 

- 

8,146  98 

126  03 

96  00 

Total  for  type  of  scl 

lools, 

$58,379  43 

$11,811  40 

$1,495  62 

$45,138  69 

$4,570  70 

$2,901  51 

1  Column  10  equals  one  half  of  column  7  in  type  cases,  but  in  several  instances  there  is  an  over- 
lapping of  periods.    Therefore  the  total  of  column  10  does  not  equal  one  half  of  column  7. 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Financial  statement,  all  types  of  schools:   by  cities,  tovons 

and  counties. 

Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys) . 
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$6,147  84 

$3,073  92 

- 

$3,073  92 

- 

- 

$8,677  24 

98,000 

32,814  18 

16,407  09 

$236  25 1 

16,643  34 

$740  19 

- 

6,877  51 

262,500 

393  46 

196  73 

- 

19,196  73 

- 

- 

- 

5,175 

16,673  97 

8,336  99 

312  00 

8,648  99 

410  26 

- 

4,269  09 

118,820 

13,668  22 

6,834  11 

1,628  13 

8,462  24 

990  31 

$14  30 

4,021  61 

124,722 

19,875  31 

9,937  65 

1,981  88 

11,919  53 

910  44 

132  74 

12,618  48 

154,700 

29,735  97 

14,867  98 

2,557  50 

17,425  48 

- 

- 

5,555  63 

293,192.3 

6,756  89 

3,378  45 

479  96 

3,858  41 

347  22 

- 

3,216  85 

42,087.5 

11,186  35 

5,593  18 

1,154  17 

6,747  35 

392  92 

- 

1,882  77 

110,700 

7,087  16 

3,543  58 

912  00 

4,455  58 

509  39 

757  89 

2,863  03 

83,200 

17,516  49 

8,758  25 

1,302  50 

10,060  75 

827  42 

719  17 

9,899  54 

136,220 

5,975  45 

2,987  73 

140  00 

3,127  73 

391  71 

- 

830  31 

54,831 

40,837  82 

20,418  91 

8,146  70 

28,565  61 

5,653  00 

335  69 

16,206  87 

742,561 

3208,669  11 

$104,334  57 

$18,851  09' 

$123,185  66 

$11,172  86 

$1,959  79 

$76,918  93 

2,226,708.8 

Group  II.     Day  industrial  schools  (girls) . 


$48,540  18 
7,923  02 
16,007  39 

$24,270  09 
3,961  51 
8,003  69 

$2,988  00 

19  50 

1,218  21 

$27,258  09 
3,981  01 
9,221  89 

$14,406  86 
2,209  39 
6,866  36 

- 

$18,926  33 
2,318  09 
6,951  03 

857,325 
105,840 
191,932.5 

$72,470  59 

$36,235  29 

$4,225  71 

$40,460  99  1  $23,482  61 

- 

$28,195  45 

1,155,097.5 

Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men) . 


$318  67 

$159  34 

$5  50 

$164  84 

_ 

_ 

_ 

834 

7,995  92 

3,997  96 

271  06 

4,269  02 

- 

- 

- 

49,140 

2,560  31 

1,280  16 

115  00 

1,395  16 

- 

- 

$330  00 

16,164 

1,665  62 

827  81 

- 

827  81 

- 

- 

70  00 

2,232 

913  83 

456  91 

- 

456  91 

- 

- 

128  15 

3,694 

1,125  06 

562  53 

- 

562  53 

- 

- 

- 

6,392 

3,735  14 

1,867  57 

110  24 

1,977  81 

- 

$2  85 

2  85 

9,895.6 

5,938  11 

2,969  06 

194  02 

3,163  08 

$36  50 

- 

55  00 

17,844 

886  06 

443  03 

140  63 

583  66 

4  00 

- 

70  25 

9,200.4 

2,640  12 

1,320  06 

135  20 

1,455  26 

134  85 

- 

134  85 

13,384 

1,204  69 

602  35 

293  75 

896  10 

- 

- 

- 

7,490.6 

1,071  70 

535  85 

- 

.   535  85 

- 

- 

- 

2,150.4 

1,394  38 

697  19 

137  39 

834  58 

- 

- 

- 

10,509.6 

52  50 

26  25 

- 

26  25 

- 

- 

- 

868 

566  81 

283  41 

- 

283  41 

- 

- 

- 

2,080 

379  70 

189  85 

- 

189  85 

- 

- 

- 

1,320 

287  50 

143  75 

- 

143  75 

- 

- 

- 

1,540 

8,020  95 

4,010  47 

48  00 

4,058  47 

8  00 

- 

8  00 

41,330 

$40,747  07 

$20,373  55 

$1,450  79 

$21,824  34 

$183  35 

$2  85 

$799  10 

196,068.6 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Financial  statement,  all  types  oj  schools:  by  cities,  towns 
and  counties  —  Continued. 


Group  IV.     Evening  industrial  schools  (women). 
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7. 

Boston,       .... 

$1,140  76 

$79  74 

$10  52 

$1,050  50 

$313  20 

$313  00 

Total  for  type  of  schools, 

$1,140  76 

$79  74 

$10  52 

$1,050  50 

$313  20 

$313  00 

Group  V.     Homemaking  schools  (day) . 


Boston, 
Essex  County, 
Lowell, 
New  Bedford, 
Newton , 
Northampton, 
Somerville, 
Worcester,  . 


Total  for  type  of  schools, 


$1,670  26 
4,555  66 
10,916  53 
10,377  31 
15,336  73 
9,435  77 
10,689  39 
9,320  20 


$72,301  85 


$300  00 


770  99 
34  16 

113  01 
96  00 

418  98 


$1,733  14 


$52  83 

169  33 
70  86 

208  69 
30  86 
75  80 

571  92 


$1,180  29 


$1,317  43 

4,555  66 
10,747  20 

9,535  46 
15,093  88 

9,291  90 
10,517  59 

8,329  30 


$69,388  42 


$327  38 
3,237  80 
1,967  79 
1,961  39 
3,794  49 
2,713  92 
2,729  20 


$16,731  97 


$1,657  50 

365  00 

1,575  00 

2,512  64 

1,523  03 

761  79 


$8,394  96 


Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening) . 


Boston,       .... 

$8,440  47 

$108  99 

$8,331  48 

$24  00 

$24  00 

Cambridge, 

1,086  82 

- 

- 

1,086  82 

10  00 

- 

Everett, 

649  16 

- 

- 

649  16 

49  55 

- 

Fall  River, 

4,488  46 

- 

368  58 

4,119  88 

- 

- 

Gloucester, 

1,944  87 

- 

4  70 

1,940  17 

129  51 

- 

Holyoke,    . 

2,882  91 

- 

126  76 

2,756  15 

462  14 

441  44 

Lawrence,  . 

9,133  82 

$837  39 

- 

8,296  43 

617  86 

336  32 

Leominster, 

272  27 

- 

- 

272  27 

- 

- 

Lowell, 

2,371  19 

- 

55  07 

2,316  12 

183  33 

171  25 

Methuen,   . 

197  88 

- 

- 

197  88 

- 

- 

Natick, 

614  55 

- 

- 

614  55 

- 

- 

New  Bedford,    . 

2,772  11 

53  95 

- 

2,718  16 

309  96 

206  40 

Newton, 

868  75 

- 

8  83 

859  92 

286  50 

286  50 

North  Attleborough, 

538  84 

- 

6  07 

532  77 

- 

- 

Quincy, 

901  46 

- 

- 

901  46 

101  50 

101  50 

Taunton,    . 

240  94 

- 

- 

240  94 

- 

- 

Wakefield,  . 

1,048  62 

40  00 

- 

1,008  62 

302  00 

302  00 

Walpole,     . 

172  47 

- 

- 

172  47 

62  50 

- 

Weymouth, 

242  88 

- 

- 

242  88 

10  61 

- 

Worcester,  . 

5,524  75 

- 

- 

5,524  75 

- 

- 

Total  for  type  of  sc 

lools 

$44,393  22 

$931  34 

$679  00 

$42,782  88 

$2,549  46 

$1,869  41 
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by  cities,  towns 


Table  No.  2.  —  Financial  statement,  all  types  of  schools: 
and  counties  —  Continued. 
Group  IV.     Evening  industrial  schools  (women). 
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$739  19 

$369  59 

$156  50 

$526  09 

- 

- 

$338  02 

12,960 

$739  19 

$369  59 

$156  50 

$526  09 

- 

- 

$338  02 

12,960 

Group  V.     Homemaking  schools  (day). 


$1,317  43 

$658  72 

_ 

$658  72 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22,560 

4,228  28 

2,114  14 

- 

2,114  14 

$303  55 

- 

$303  55 

33,800 

7,509  40 

3,754  70 

$828  75 

4,583  45 

1,580  30 

- 

3,546  63 

116,473.2 

7,567  67 

3,783  84 

182  50 

3,966  34 

817  37 

$659  94 

3,107  01 

59,800 

13,132  49 

6,566  24 

787  50 

7,353  74 

- 

- 

3,841  98 

155,053.7 

5,497  41 

2,748  71 

1,256  33 

4,005  03 

1,234  76 

- 

2,396  00 

59,884.5 

7,803  67 

3,901  83 

761  52 

4,663  36 

1,143  45 

- 

6,181  34 

100,100 

5,600  10 

2,800  05 

380  90 

3,180  96 

1,967  41 

- 

2,356  02 

54,390 

$52,656  45 

$26,328  23 

$4,197  50 

$30,525  74 

$7,046  84 

$659  94 

$21,732  53 

602,061.4 

Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening) . 


$8,307  48 

$4,153  74 

$12  00 

$4,165  74 

_ 

_ 

_ 

116,544 

1,076  82 

538  41 

- 

538  41 

$10  00 

- 

$816  39 

6,140.2 

599  61 

299  81 

- 

299  81 

49  55 

- 

109  55 

2,320 

4,119  88 

2,059  94 

- 

2,059  94 

- 

- 

- 

33,840 

1,810  66 

905  33 

- 

905  33 

129  51 

- 

694  29 

6,084 

2,294  01 

1,147  00 

•220  72 

1,367  72 

15  69 

$5  01 

2,070  09 

9,023.6 

7,678  57 

3,839  28 

168  17 

4,007  45 

281  54 

- 

3,495  51 

22,920 

272  27 

136  13 

- 

136  13 

- 

- 

215  75 

2,776 

2,132  79 

1,066  40 

85  63 

1,152  03 

12  08 

- 

1,810  61 

18,254 

197  88 

98  94 

- 

98  94 

- 

- 

- 

1,638 

614  55 

307  28 

- 

•  307  28 

- 

- 

- 

2,896 

2,408  20 

1,204  10 

103  20 

1,307  30 

97  41 

- 

97  41 

31,760 

573  42 

286  71 

143  25 

429  96 

- 

- 

503  97 

6,320 

532  77 

266  39 

266  39 

- 

- 

- 

1,864.8 

799  96 

399  98 

50  75 

450  73 

- 

- 

- 

7,280.6 

240  94 

120  47 

120  47 

- 

- 

388  00 

1,392 

706  62 

353  31 

151  00 

504  31 

- 

- 

1,343  75 

7,377 

172  47 

86  24 

- 

86  24 

- 

- 

87  50 

600 

232  27 

116  14 

116  14 

10  61 

_ 

70  78 

637 

5,524  75 

2,762  38 

- 

2,762  38 

- 

•      -             2,705  60 

18,122.8 

$40,295  92 

$20,147  98 

$934  72 

$21,082  70 

$606  39 

$5  01 

$14,409  20 

297,790 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Financial  statement,  all  types  of  schools:   by  cities,  toivns 
and  counties  —  Concluded. 

Group  VII.     Continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary). 
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7. 

Boston,      .... 

$57,247  09 

$6,688  00 

$610  73 

$49,948  36 

$263  91 

- 

Fall  River, 

1,126  29 

- 

- 

1,126  29 

- 

- 

Total  for  type  of  schools, 

$58,373  38 

$6,688  00 

$610  73 

$51,074  65 

$263  91 

- 

Group  VIII.     Agricultural  schools. 


Bristol  County, 
Essex  County,    . 
Norfolk  County, 
Northampton,   . 

Total  for  type  of  schools, 


$28,426  36 
79,724  81 
15,934  61 
14,815  68 


$138,901  46 


$4,980  20 

46,638  24 

12,072  73 

122  46 


$63,813  63 


$1,295  26 

1,302  47 

168  31 

79  18 


$2,845  22 


$22,150  90 

31,784  10 

3,693  57 

14,614  04 


$72,242  61 


$7,508  66 

1,688  10 

611  00 

4,687  37 


$14,495  13 


$899  73 


2,150  20 


$3,049  93 


Group  IX.     Agricultural  departments. 


Ashfield,     .... 

$1,876  00 

$25  00 

_ 

$1,851  00 

$238  00 

$476  00 

Brimfield,  . 

1,636  73 

- 

$6  50 

1,630  23 

100  00 

200  00 

Clinton, 

1,459  58 

- 

- 

1,459  58 

444  38 

888  751 

Concord,    . 

4,268  64 

- 

50  00 

4,218  64 

1,342  25 

2,684  49 

Easton, 

1,769  05 

— 

- 

1,769  05 

- 

- 

Hadley, 

1,762  59 

31  13 

57  83 

1,673  63 

100  00 

200  00 

Harwich,    . 

1,518  62 

•            - 

- 

1,518  62 

212  50 

425  00 i 

Leominster, 

1,679  34 

- 

92 

1,678  42 

115  00 

230  OOi 

Marlborough, 

1,747  92 

- 

- 

1,747  92 

16  67 

33  33 

New  Salem, 

837  05 

- 

- 

837  05 

3  75 

7  501 

Orange, 

100  00 

- 

- 

100  00 

- 

- 

Petersham, 

1,289  76 

- 

- 

1,289  76 

- 

- 

Reading,    . 

4,702  08 

95  47 

519  03 

4.0S7  58 

784  00 

1,568  00 1 

Sutton, 

1,381  74 

- 

- 

1,381  74 

- 

- 

Total  for  type  of  schools, 

$26,029  10 

$151  60 

$634  28 

$25,243  22 

$3,356  55 

$6,713  071 

Grand  total,  all  types  of 

schools, 

$947,934  09 

$241,046  45 

$34,893  64 

$671,994  00 

$126,033  28 

$69,620  22' 

1  Column  10  equals  one  half  of  column  7  in  type  cases,  but  in  several  instances  there  is  an  over- 
lapping of  periods.    Therefore  the  total  of  column  10  does  not  equal  one  half  of  column  7. 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Financial  statement,  all  types  of  schools:    by  cities,  towns 

and  counties  —  Concluded. 

Group  VII.     Continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary) . 
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$49,684  45 

$24,842  23 

- 

$24,842  23 

$263  91 

- 

$657  68 

390,450 

1,126  29 

563  14 

- 

563  14 

- 

- 

- 

9,300 

S50.810  74 

$25,405  37 

- 

$25,405  37 

$263  91 

- 

$657  68 

399,750 

Group  VIII.     Agricultural  schools. 


$14,642  24 

30,096  00 

3,082  57 

9,926  67 

$7,321  12 
15,048  00 
1,541  29 
4,963  33 

$449  87 
1,075  12 

$7,770  99 
15,048  00 
1,541  29 
6,038  45 

$2,119  95 
1,547  60 

2,270  26 

$91  47 
152  92 

$8,986  49 
32,650  88 

12,280  98 

94,577 
216,286 

45,750 

$57,747  48 

1   $28,873  74 

1 

$1,524  99 

$30,398  73 

$5,937  81 

$244  39 

$53,918  35 

356,613 

Group  IX.     Agricultural  departments. 


51,400  00 

$695  33 

$238  00 

$933  33 

_ 

_ 

$4,145  64 

19,734 

1,413  25 

842  16 

100  00 

942  16 

- 

- 

2,544  72 

11,510 

1,200  00 

355  62 

475  88i 

831  50 

- 

- 

3,644  64 

13,425 

3,283  33 

846  64 

1,342  25 

2,188  89 

- 

- 

6,206  04 

32,826 

1,662  44 

1,108  29 

- 

1,108  29 

- 

- 

3,404  48 

25,328 

1,408  50 

839  00 

100  00 

939  00 

- 

- 

4,833  48 

21,497 

1,399  92 

720  78 

240  001 

960  78 

- 

- 

1,820  44 

12,228 

1,447  64 

850  09 

150  00i 

1,000  09 

- 

- 

2,604  67 

18,338 

1,500  00 

983  33 

16  67 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

2,209  07 

9,567 

502  83 

331  47 

43  751 

375  22 

- 

- 

853  91 

7,461.3 

100  00 

66  66 

- 

66  66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,146  00 

764  00 

- 

764  00 

$159  44 

- 

2,513  55 

6,203.5 

3,057  50 

1,254  33 

798  001 

2,052  33 

- 

- 

4,501  53 

40,084 

1,125  00 

750  00 

- 

750  00 

- 

- 

- 

17,400 

$20,646  41 

$10,407  70 

$3,504  55i 

$13,912  25 

$159  44 

- 

$39,282  17 

235,601.8 

$544,782  96 

$272,476  02 

$34,845  85i 

$307,321  87 

$48,853  21 

$2,871  98 

$236,251  43 

5,482,651.1 
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Table  No.  3. — Summarized  financial  statement,  all  types  of  schools: 
cities,  towns  and  counties. 
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AshfieldlX.,      . 

$1,876  00 

$25  00 

- 

$1,851  00 

$238  00 

$476  00 

Attleboro  III.,   . 

407  23 

- 

$77  56 

329  67 

11  00 

11  00 

Beverly  I., 

6,357  93 

- 

210  09 

6,147  84 

- 

_ 

Boston  I.,  II.,  III.,  I\ 

'..V.i 

VI.,  VII., 

348,537  69 

167,315  67 

7,375  04 

173,846  98 

24,448  15 

7,552  58 » 

BrimfieldlX.,   . 

1,636  73 

- 

6  50 

1,630  23 

100  00 

200  00 

Bristol  VIII.,     . 

28,426  36 

4,980  20 

1,295  26 

22,150  90 

7,508  66 

899  73 

Cambridge  II.,  III., 

VI.,  ! 

14,312  27 

- 

263  73 

14,048  54 

2,488  39 

269  00 

Chicopee  III.,    . 

1,655  62 

- 

- 

1,655  62 

- 

- 

Clinton  IX.,       . 

1,459  58 

- 

- 

1,459  58 

444  38 

888  75 » 

Concord  IX.,     . 

4,268  64 

- 

50  00 

4,218  64 

1,342  25 

2,684  49 

Easton  IX., 

1,769  05 

- 

- 

1,769  05 

- 

- 

Essex  V.,  VIII., 

84,280  47 

46,638  24 

1,302  47 

36,339  76 

2,015  48 

- 

Everett  III.,  VI., 

1,620  99 

- 

58  00 

1,562  99 

49  55 

- 

Fall  River  I.,  III.,  VI. 

VII.', 

7,313  25 

- 

548  56 

6,764  69 

- 

- 

Gloucester  VI.,  . 

1,944  87 

- 

4  70 

1,940  17 

129  51 

_ 

Hadley  IX.,       . 

1,762  59 

31  13 

57  83 

1,673  63 

100  00 

200  00 

Harwich  IX., 

1,518  62 

- 

- 

1,518  62 

212  50 

425  00 » 

Holyoke  I.,  III.,  VI. 

27,705  11 

- 

3,282  26 

24,422  85 

1,719  73 

1,285  92 

Lawrence  III.,  VI., 

17,230  04 

2,535  58 

35  39 

14,659  07 

1,042  39 

724  35 

Leominster  VI., 

1,951  61 

- 

92 

1,950  69 

115  00 

230  00' 

Lowell  I.,  III.,  V.,  V 

[.,      '. 

34,436  77 

- 

2,270  42 

32,166  35 

7,969  88 

5,366  25 

Marlborough  IX., 

1,747  92 

- 

- 

1,747  92 

16  67 

33  33 

Methuen  VI.,     . 

197  88 

- 

_ 

197  88 

- 

- 

Natick  VI., 

614  55 

- 

- 

614  55 

- 

- 

NewBedfordI.,riII.,V.,VL, 

44,540  51 

3,101  77 

905  74 

40,533  00 

8,041  70 

4,805  55 

New  Salem  IX., 

837  05 

- 

- 

837  05 

3  75 

7  50 » 

Newton  I.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  . 

55,101  00 

541  81 

1,789  30 

52,769  89 

8,123  32 

7,564  00 

Norfolk  County  VIII.,      . 

15,934  61 

12,072  73 

168  31 

3,693  57 

611  00 

- 

Northampton  I.,  V.,  VIII., 

32,505  78 

348  49 

144  53 

32,012  76 

9,831  79 

5,622  73 

North  Attleborough  III., 

VI 

1,610  54 

- 

6  07 

1,604  47 

- 

- 

Orange  IX., 

100  00 

- 

- 

100  00 

- 

- 

Petersham  IX., 

1,289  76 

- 

- 

1,289  76 

- 

- 

Quincy  I.,  III.,  VI., 

18,610  72 

- 

2,152  51 

16,458  21 

3,077  52 

2,684  60 

Reading  IX., 

4,702  08 

95  47 

519  03 

4,087  58 

784  00 

1,568  00' 

Somerville  I.,  V., 

20,950  74 

96  00 

158  73 

20,696  01 

5,805  18 

3,347  01 

Springfield  I.,  III., 

24,693  49 

518  31 

2,420  10 

21,755  08 

4,186  09 

2,605  00 

Sutton  IX., 

1,381  74 

- 

- 

1,381  74 

- 

- 

Taunton  III.,  VI., 

807  75 

- 

- 

807  75 

- 

- 

Wakefield  VI.,   . 

1.04S  62 

40  00 

- 

1,008  62 

302  00 

302  00 

Walpole  VI.,       . 

172  47 

- 

- 

172  47 

62  50 

- 

Waltham  III.,    . 

397  50 

- 

17  80 

379  70 

- 

- 

Westfield  I.,  III., 

7,281  56 

- 

346  90 

6,934  66 

671  71 

280  00 

Weymouth  VI., 

242  88 

- 

- 

242  88 

10  61 

Worcester  I.,  II.,  III.,  V., 

- 

VI 

122,693  52 

2,706  05 

9,425  89 

110,561  58 

34,570  57 

19,587  43 

Total,  all  schools, 

$947,934  09 

$241,046  45 

$34,893  64 

$671,994  00 

$126,033  28 

$69,620  22 J 

Tuition  paid  for  non- 

residents, 

69,620  22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

State  office  administra- 

tion, 

25,385  76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grand  total,  State  and 

municipalities, 

$1,042,940  07 

$241,046  45 

$34,893  64 

$671,994  00 

$126,033  28 

$69,620  22 > 

1  Income  of  Smith's  Agricultural  School  is  treated  as  a  taxation  item. 

3  In  type  cases  column  10  equals  one  half  of  column  7,  but  in  several  instances  there  is  an  over- 
lapping of  periods.     Therefore  the  total  of  column  10  does  not  equal  one  half  of  column  7. 
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Table  No.  3.  —  Summarized  financial  statement,  allotypes  of  schools:    by 
cities,  towns  and  counties. 
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$1,400  00 

$695  33 

$238  00 

$933  33 

_ 

_ 

$4,145  64 

19,734 

318  67 

159  34 

5  50 

164  84 

- 

- 

_ 

834 

6,147  84 

3,073  92 

- 

3,073  92 

- 

- 

8,677  24 

98,000 

149,398  83 

74,699  42 

3,663  81 2 

78,363  23 

$15,410  96 

- 

26,799  54 

1,711,479 

1,413  25 

842  16 

100  00 

942  16 

- 

- 

2,554  72 

11,510 

14,642  24 

7,321  12 

449  87 

7,770  99 

2,119  95 

$91  47 

8,986  49 

94,577 

11,560  15 

5,780  OS 

134  50 

5,914  58 

2,219  39 

- 

3,464  48 

128,144.2 

1,655  62 

827  81 

- 

827  81 

- 

- 

70  00 

2,232 

1,200  00 

355  62 

475  88 2 

831  50 

- 

- 

3,644  64 

13,425 

3,283  33 

846  64 

1,342  25 

2,188  89 

- 

- 

6,206  04 

32,826 

1,662  44 

1,108  29 

- 

1,108  29 

- 

- 

3,404  48 

25,328 

34,324  28 

17,162  14 

- 

17,162  14 

1,851  15 

- 

32,954  43 

250,086 

1,513  44 

756  72 

- 

756  72 

49  55 

- 

237  70 

6,014 

6,764  69 

3,382  34 

- 

3,382  34 

- 

- 

_ 

54,707 

1,810  66 

905  33 

- 

905  33 

129  51 

- 

694  29 

6,084 

1,408  50 

839  00 

100  00 

939  00 

- 

- 

4,833  48 

21,497 

1,399  92 

720  78 

240  00 2 

960  78 

- 

- 

1,820  44 

12,228 

22,703  12 

11,351  56 

642  96 

11,994  52 

425  95 

7  86 

6,342  03 

137,739.2 

13,616  68 

6,808  34 

362  19 

7,170  53 

318  04 

- 

3,550  51 

40,764 

1,719  91 

986  22 

150  00 2 

1,136  22 

- 

- 

2,820  42 

21,114 

24,196  47 

12,098  24 

2,683  14 

14,781  38 

2,586  69 

14  30 

9,449  10 

268,649.6 

1,500  00 

983  33 

16  67 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

2,209  07 

9,567 

197  88 

98  94 

- 

98  94 

- 

- 

_ 

1,638 

614  55 

307  28 

- 

307  28 

- 

- 

_ 

2,896 

32,491  30 

16,245  65 

2,402  78 

18,648  43 

1,960  07 

792  68 

15,957  75 

259,644    ■ 

502  83 

331  47 

43  75  s 

375  22 

- 

- 

853  91 

7,461.3 

44,646  57 

22,323  28 

3,782  00 

26,105  28 

- 

- 

9,901  58 

462,056.6 

3,082  57 

1,541  29 

- 

1,541  29 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

22,180  97 

11,090  49' 

2,811  40 

13,901  89 

3,852  24 

152  92 

17,893  83 

147,722 

1,604  47 

802  24 

- 

802  24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4,015.2 

100  00 

66  66 

- 

66  66 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1,146  00 

764  00 

- 

764  00 

159  44 

- 

2,513  55 

6,203.5 

13,380  69 

6,690  35 

1,342  31 

8,032  66 

392  92 

- 

1,882  77 

128,490.2 

3,057  50 

1,254  33 

798  00 ' 

2,052  33 

- 

- 

4,501  53 

40,084 

14,890  83 

7,445  41 

1,673  53 

9,118  94 

1,652  84 

757  89 

9,044  37 

183,300 

17,568  99 

8,784  50 

1,302  50 

10,087  00 

827  42 

719  17 

9,899  54 

137,088 

1,125  00 

750  00 

- 

750  00 

- 

- 

_ 

17,400 

807  75 

403  88 

- 

403  88 

- 

- 

388  00 

3,472 

706  62 

353  31 

151  00 

504  31 

- 

- 

1,343  75 

7,377 

172  47 

86  24 

- 

86  24 

- 

- 

87  50 

600 

379  70 

189  85 

- 

189  85 

- 

- 

1,320 

6,262  95 

3,131  48 

140  00 

3,271  48 

391  71 

- 

830  31 

56,371 

232-  27 

116  14 

- 

116  14 

10  61 

- 

70  78 

637 

75,991  01 

37,995  50 

9,793  81 

47,789  31 

14,494  77 

335  69 

28,227  52 

1,048,336.3 

$544,782  96 

$272,476  02 

$34,845  85  2 

$307,321  87 

$48,853  21 

$2,871  98 

$236,251  43 

5,482,651.1 

$544,782  96 

$272,476  02 

$34,845  85 2 

$307,321  87 

$48,853  21 

$2,871  98 

$236,251  43 

5,482,651 . 1 

*  Reimbursement  by  special  act. 
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Table   No.    4. — Prizes   won   in   1916. — Summary  for   all  vocational 
agricultural  school  and  department  pupils. 


Judging  contests. 

Otheh 
contests. 

LOCATIONS 

OF  SCHOOLS  AND 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Corn. 

Vege- 
tables. 

Apples. 

Poultry. 

Live 
stock. 

Products 

of 

projects, 

etc. 

Total 
won. 

Schools. 
Northampton,    . 

$9  50 

$32  50 

_ 

- 

$87  50 

$92  50 

$222  00 

Bristol  County, 

- 

14  75 

- 

20  00 

- 

34  75 

Essex  County,    . 

- 

-    . 

- 

- 

245  50 

55  50 

301  00 

Departments. 
Petersham,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hadley, 

5  00 

5  00 

- 

$3  50 

232  50 

32  75 

278  75 

Harwich,    . 

'      - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71  50» 

71  50' 

Easton, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50  00' 

50  00' 

Brimfield,  . 

8  00 

3  50 

$3  00 

- 

35  00 

25 

49  75 

Ashfield,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

131  25 

18  90 

150  15 

Sutton,*     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Concord,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15  25 

15  25 

Marlborough, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

230  00 

54.00 

284  00 

Clinton,  5    . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Reading,     . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25  15 

25  15 

Leominster, 

- 

3  00 

- 

- 

- 

6  50 

9  50 

New  Salem,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totals, 

$22  50 

$58  75 

$3  00 

$3  50 

$981  75 

$422  30 

$1,491  80 

1  No  entries  were  made  at  any  of  the  fairs  on  account  of  infantile  paralysis,  per  order  of  school 
committees. 

'  This  includes  $35  for  trip  over  New  England  and  to  Springfield  Dairy  Show. 

«  This  includes  $10  for  trip  to  Springfield. 

*  No  returns.    Department  closed  before  end  of  project  season. 

6  This  year  there  was  no  local  fair  in  Clinton. 
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Table  No.  6.  — Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments. 
Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys). 


Distribution  of 

EN- 

EOLLMENT   BY  MEMBEBSHIP 

a 
a 
."S 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Counties,  cities,  towns 

d 

6 
© 
a 

© 

AND    DEPABTMENTS. 

to 

TO 

■ 

o 

"o 

u 

T3 

a 

=3 
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0> 
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t-i 

u 

c; 

h 

u 

© 

J2 

o 

.O 

O 

.a 

M 

a 

© 

© 

S 

3 

I 

~5 
o 

s 

3 

S  g 

© 

© 

s 

3 

E 

£ 

H 

fc 

s 

< 

iS 

£ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Beverly:  — 

1 

1 

Machine  shop,     .... 

80 

- 

45 

49 

.988 

17 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

80 

- 

45 

49 

.988 

17 

Boston:  — 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

3 

40 

53.9 

.912 

16 

Machine  shop,      .... 

47 

- 

22 

28.5 

.926 

9 

52 

- 

18 

30.4 

.888 

16 

Sheet  metal  work, 

36 

1 

21 

27 

.911 

5 

Woodworking,      .... 

63 

- 

26 

35.2 

.903 

15, 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

298 

4 

127 

175 

.908 

61 

Fall  River:  — 

1 

1 

Woodworking 

30 

- 

30 

30 

.S7 

- 

1  otal  for  school, 

1 

1 

30 

- 

30 

30 

'   .87 

- 

Holyoke:  — 

1 

1 

40 

2 

18 

24.4 

.94 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

52 

2 

28 

36.8 

.937 

- 

Pattern  making,  .... 

15 

1 

10 

11.6 

.965 

- 

28 

1 

11 

18.6 

.941 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

135 

6- 

67 

91.4 

.942 

- 

Lowell:  — 

1 

2 

Automobile, 

48 

17 

15 

27.4 

.901 

- 

Cabinet  making  and  carpentry, 

33 

8 

10 

20 

.89 

- 

Factory  maintenance, 

37 

13 

14 

22 

.936 

- 

General  subjects, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

42 

8 

19 

29 

.931 

- 

Shop  science 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Total  for  school, 

1 

2 

160 

46 

58 

98.4 

.915 

- 

New  Bedford:  — 

1 

1 

53 

14 

20 

39 

.95 

5 

45 

8 

8 

29 

.897 

1 

Machine  shop 

67 

13 

26 

40 

.925 

2 

Steam  practice,    .... 

23 

2 

6 

11 

.909 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

188 

37 

60 

119 

.924 

8 

Newton:  — 

1 

1 

Cabinet  making, 

42 

5 

27 

34.6 

.913 

6 

58 

3 

48 

53.4 

.94 

7 

101 

27 

79 

83.5 

.931 

10 

Pattern  making,  .... 

22 

7 

7 

14.5 

.868 

1 

40 

3 

20 

33.9 

.955 

3 

Total  for  school,       . 

1 

1 

253 

45 

181 

219.9 

.93 

27 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments. 
Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys). 


Withdrawals 

.sj  a 

Graduates. 

WlTHDE 

AWALS. 

NOT   ENTER-. 
ING  INDUSTRY 

a-aV 

'£3.3  3 

•0 
e 

CO 

a) 

TRAINED  FOR. 

3 

3 

14 

— 

>> 

~a 

^ 

© 
a 
'3 
-2 
>> 

u 

3 

a 

a 

1 
a 

13 

'3 

>> 
u 

s 

o 

XI 

03 

'u 

■*> 

a 

o 

3 

IK 

J3«a 

0! 

"3 

O 

.a 

n 

3 

3 

3 

3 

o 

Sgo 

h 

a 

c 

"3     . 

TJ   0 

its 

~  <s 

a  a 

□0 

a 
_o 
'■£ 

C3 

a 

T3 

_a 

o 

M 

a 

a 

JO 

0 

> 

is 
o 

-a 

■a 
a 

» i.  ™ 

.O 

B 

3 

.0     . 

'7  - 
0  0 

3 

O 

-p 

3 

Hi«2 

-ss 

3 
o 

|o 

c 

,d 

o 

3TJ53 

Is, 

3 

~ 

2 

O 

s 

02 

'I 

Q 

55 

Eh 

H 

as 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

17 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

2,000 

98,000 

17 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

-■ 

5 

4 

2,000 

98,000 

15 

1 

- 

11 

4 

25 

- 

19 

2 
4 

1,500 

80,850 

8 

1 

- 

6 

1 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1,500 

42,750 

11 

4 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1,500 

45,600 

4 

1 

- 

2 

1 

7 

- 

3 

1 

1,500 

40,500 

14 

1 

- 

7 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1,500 

52,800 

52 

8 

1 

32 

10 

53 

6 

31 

13 

7,500 

262,500 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

9 

- 

1 

2 

172.5 

5,175 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

9 

- 

1 

2 

172.5 

5,175 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

20 

_ 

14 

2 

1,300 

31,720 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

18 

- 

16 

3 

1,300 

47,840 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

3 

1 

1,300 

15,080 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

9 

- 

8 

1 

1,300 

24,180 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

52 

- 

41 

7 

5,200 

118,820 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

3 

12 

5 

14 

2 

1,267.5 

34,729.5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

13 

1 

10 

2 

1,267.5 

25,350 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

16 

1 

9 

2 
1 

2 

1,267.5 

27,885 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

7 

- 

4 

1,267.5 

36,757.5 

- 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

™ 

~ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

8 

48 

7 

37 

10 

5,070 

124,722 

5 

_ 

_ 

14 

2 

14 

2 

4 

5 

1,300 

50,700 

1 

- 

- 

20 

1 

14 

2 

2 

3 

1,300 

37,700 

2 

- 

- 

10 

4 

15 

5 

11 

5 

1,300 

52,000 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

11 

- 

9 

5 

1,300 

14,300 

8 

- 

- 

47 

8 

54 

9 

26 

13 

5,200 

154,700 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

14 

1 

9 

5 

1,333.3 

46,132 

5 

2 

- 

3 

- 

6 

1 

- 

7 

1,333.3 

71,198.2 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

2 

3 

11 

1,333.3 

111,330.5 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

5 

6 

3 

7 

1,333.3 

19,332.8 

3 

- 

- 

5 

- 

13 

2 

3 

3 

1,333.3 

45,198.8 

23 

3 

1 

21 

1 

48 

12 

18 

15 

6,666.5 

293,192.3 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued.  4 

Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys)  —  Continued. 


Distribution  of 

EN- 

HOLLMENT   BY  MEMBERSHIP 

AND   ATTENDANCE. 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

+3 

a 

a 

o 

a, 

IS 

6 
a 
-a 

jz 

c 

_Q 

"3 

"o 

a 

a 

•3 

£ 

u 

a 

X! 

XI 

a 
a 

X 

©  .■ 

a 

c 

a 

£ 

3 

8 

3 

£ 

a 

£ 

£ 

£ 

H 

fc 

s 

< 

fc 

£ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Northampton:  — 

1 

49 

12 

23 

35 

.957 

6 

Total  for  school, 

1 

49 

12 

23 

35 

.957 

6 

Quincy:  — 

1 

Co-operative  school. 

Gear  construction, 

6 

4 

5 

5 

.80 

- 

8 

- 

8 

8 

.875 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

14 

4 

13 

13 

.846 

- 

Full-time  school. 

1 

Cabinet  making, 

8 

5 

7 

7 

.857 

- 

Carpentry,  .        . 

2 

- 

2 

2 

.50 

- 

24 

- 

18 

18 

.944 

- 

12 

1 

10 

10 

.90 

- 

Pattern  making 

10 

3 

7 

7 

.857 

- 

5 

3 

5 

'5 

.80 

- 

Sheet  metal,         .... 

26 

5 

20 

20 

.95 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

87 

17 

69 

69 

.90 

- 

Somerville:  — ■ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cabinet  making, 

14 

3 

8 

11 

.96 

2 

Carpentry, 

20 

4 

10 

15 

.92 

2 

Machine  shop,      .... 

53 

13 

24 

38 

.918 

12 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

87 

20 

42 

64 

.926 

16 

Springfield:  — 

1 

1 

Academic,    ..... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cabinet  making, 

14 

4 

3 

6.3 

.857 

- 

Carpentry 

24 

7 

5 

13.7 

.919 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

95 

27 

35 

57.7 

.912 

2 

Pattern  making,  .... 

10 

- 

1 

6 

.883 

- 

Printing 

23 

2 

3 

13.6 

.956 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

166 

40 

47 

97.3 

.913 

2 

Westfield:  — 

1 

1 

Machine  shop,      .... 

60 

4 

24 

37.3 

.85 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

60 

4 

24 

37.3 

.85 

Worcester:  — 

1 

1 

Cabinet  making,          ... 

73 

15 

35 

53 

.922 

4 

34 

7 

13 

23 

.912 

2 

66 

21 

44 

54 

.904 

4 

52 

17 

33 

42 

.905 

o 

Machine  shop, 

| 

143 

61 

79 

115 

.94 

4 

i9i; 
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Table  Xo.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 
Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys)  —  Continued. 


Graduates. 

i  Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 

not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 

1     05 

.SSg 
M    .2 
a -3 -3 

Jo* 

®|a 

s-s'-i 

g  o. 

-3-3S 

5  a  a 

t.  >.■£ 

a  a  J 

■3 

O 

s- 

'a 
a 

o 
to 
«) 

Ih 

o 

J2 

c3 

s 
"S 

Cm 
O 
X! 

a 
a 

1 

Total  possible  hours  school  is  in  session 
per  year. 

5 
a 

'5 

>. 

_e 

5  £ 

>> 
■a 

"3  3 

1*8 

«-"§ 

a 

o 

a 

M 

3 

a 
_o 
'■5 

g 

a 
a 

o 

!   "8 
.S 

1  a 

'  .5 
;    g 

i    5  . 

i     * 

1 
A 
o 

3 

9 

ex 

o 

o 

,M 

o 

3 

a 
o 

02 

>> 

'£ 

$ 
a 

3 

~3 
> 

is 
o 
u 

-3 

d 

a 

03 
U 
Eh 
<S 

-3 
O 
M 

*-. 

J 

d 

s 

Eh 
Q 

a 

3 
-*» 
02 

10. 
5 

U.     |      12. 

1  i 

13. 

4 

14. 

2 

15. 

13 

16. 
4 

17. 

7 

18. 

3 

19. 

1,202.5 

20. 

42,087.5 

5 

1 

- 

4 
1 

2 

13 

4 

7 

3 

1,202.5 

1,350 
1,350 

42,087.5 

6,750 
10,800 

: 

- 

- 

1 

1 
2 
2 

- 

5 
5 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2,700 

1,350 
1,350 
1,350 
1,350 
1,350 
1,350 
1,350 

17,550 

9,450 
2,700 
24,300 
13,500 
9,450 
6,750 
27,000 

2 
1 

12 

1 

- 

5 

• 

4 
20 

2 
2 
3 

10 

3 
4 
6 

3 
1 

4 

4 
.     6 

4 

2 

1 
1 
2 

9,450 

1,300 
1,300 
1,300 

93,150 

14,300 
19,500 
49,400 

15 

1 

1 

1 

: 

24 

1 
7 

31 
3 

15 

7 

1 
2 
3 

13 

8 
5 
19 
4 
4 

1 

1 
1 

14 

3 
8 
14 
2 
2 

6 

1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

3,900 

1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 

83,200 

8,820 
19,180 
80,780 

8,400 
19,040 

1 

1 

57 
17 

6 

7 

40 

11 

2 
1 

29 

8 

7 
4 

7,000 
1,470 

136,220 
54,831 

3 
2 

o 
3 
3 

1 
2 
1 

- 

17 

6 
4 
9 
9 
23 

7 

5 

1 
6 

11 

20 
11 
8 
9 

28 

1 

8 

1 
2 
4 

4 

2 
1 
3 
2 
5 

1,470 

1,878 
1,878 
1,878 
1,878 
1,878 

54,831 

99,534 
43,194 
101,412 

78,876 
215,970 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types    of  schools  and  departments 

Continued. 


Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (boys)  — 

Conclu 

ded. 

Distribution  of 

EN- 

a 

ROLLMENT   BY 

MEMBERSHIP 

o3 

a 

AND   ATTENDANCE. 

6 

Counties,  cities,  towns 

-o 

o 

a 

a 

£ 

AND   DEPARTMENTS. 

u 

a 

o 

m 

a 

3 

■o 

» 

a 

J2 

C5 

a 

s 

| 

a 

a 

S 

03 

M 

O 

o 

o 

o 

'& 

H 

o 

C 

u 

u 

u 

u 

a 

J3 

o 

a 

J3 

®  j. 

to 

a 

o 

s 

(3 

B 

2  » 

5 

fc 

£ 

H 

£ 

S 

-«! 

PU| 

^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Worcester—  Con. 

Painting  and  decorating,     . 

5 

1 

- 

2.4 

.90 

- 

Pattern  making 

52 

9 

35 

46 

.957 

0 

33 

12 

17 

19 

.895 

- 

Steam  practice,    .        .     '  . 

57 

18 

29 

41 

.926 

8 

Related  work,      .... 

— 

— 

— 

"* 

~ 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

515 

161 

285 

395.4 

.922 

30 

Total  for  type  of  school,  . 

14 

15 

2,122 

396 

1,071 

1,493.7 

.913 

167 

Group  II.     Day  industrial  schools  (girls). 


Boston:  — 
Catering,      . 
Dressmaking, 

Millinery,     .... 
Power  machine  operating,  . 

Total  for  school, 


Cambridge:  — 
Academic,  . 
Cookery,  . 
Dressmaking, 


Total  for  school, 

Worcester:  — 
Academic,    . 
Art 

Cooking,  . 
Dressmaking, 
Gymnasium, 
Millinery,  . 
Power  machine  operating, 

Total  for  school, 

Total  for  type  of  school, 


41 
622 
143 

85 


891 


24 


122 


16 
132 


198 


1,211 


115 

2 
2 


20 


137 


14 

284 
58 
14 


370 


64 


118 


552 


21 

360 

81 

35 


497 


11.3 
64.3 


75.6 


106 


147 


719.6 


.86 


.862 


.796 
.855 


.846 


.875 
.927 


.909 
.852 


.891 


Group  III. 

Evening  industrial  schools  (men) . 

Attleboro:  — 
Tool  making,       .... 

1 

1 

12 
12 

1 

3 

8 

8 
7.5 

.712 
.76 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

24 

1 

11 

15.5 

.735 

™ 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments 

Continued. 


Group  I.     Day  industrial  schools  (b 

oys)  —  Concluded. 

Withdrawals 

.S  |  a 

d 

Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

NOT   ENTER- 
ING  INDUSTRY 
TRAINED  FOR. 

c-d'-S 
'ESS 

13 

£> 

'3 
o* 

0) 
M 
IS 

OJ 
CO 

1 

"3 

3 

>> 

O 

a 

1 

03 

3 

a 

cS 

>, 

fag 

J3 

o 

-0 

d 

o 

a 

a 

>> 

<3 

| 

$ 

a 
a 
"o 
> 

1 

S>      fH    "P 

-^  2  a 

03 

s 

3 

3 

.2 
a 

■n  o 

3 

01 

a 

3 

o 

o 
•a 

& 

s  .as 

m 

a> 

.5 

S 

3 

on  03 

u 

3 
O 

-3  . 

AB 

C3 
0, 

■s  ■ 

03 

H 

■a 

J 

ja-e  d 

a 

&>> 

a 

is 

03 

3 

§<= 

fl 

o 

a  1  j 

a 

■3  s. 

•d 

3 

& 

& 

o 

Pi 

02 

^ 

Q 

£ 

H 

H 

02 

10. 

u. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

1 

1,878 

4,507 

4 

i 

- 

3 

- 

13 

- 

3 

2 

1,878 

86,388 

_ 

- 

9 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1 

1,878 

35,682 

6 

2 

- 

3 

3 

19 

- 

1 

2 

1,878 

76,998 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

~ 

- 

23 

7 

- 

66 

15 

119 

- 

13 

29 

16,902 

742,561 

144 

21 

2 

365 

64 

470 

45 

230 

117 

74,433.5 

2,226,708.8 

13 

106 
21 
30 

- 

- 

2 
27 
14 

6 

1 

24 

6 

4 

10 
152 
39 

25 

1 

1 

6 

9 
118 
34 
24 

5 

30 
9 
6 

1,725 
1,725 
1,725 
1,725 

36,225 
621,000 
139,725 

60,375 

170 

3 

21 

1 

3 

- 

49 
1 

35 

1 
10 

226 

13 

32 

41 

1 

185 

50 

4 
1 
4 

6,900 

1,400 
1,400 

857,325 

15,820 
90,020 

24 

11 

1 
2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

13 
1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
4 

11 
4 

45 

11 

25 

6 
9 

1 

1 

15 

1 

2 

9 

2 
1 
4 
12 
1 
1 
3 

2,800 

1,710 
1,710 

1,522.5 
1,710 

105,840 

13,680 
136,020 

16,747.5 
25,845 

14 

4 

14 

9 

4 

51 

- 

19 

24 

6,652.5 

191,932.5 

208 

8 

14 

59 

50 

322 

42 

204 

83 

16,352.5 

1,155,097.5 

Group  III. 

Evening  industrial  schools  (men). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 
1 

48 
60 

384 
450 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

108 

834 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by   types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 


Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men) 

—  Continued. 

Distribution  op 

EN- 

ROLLMENT  Wl 

MEMBERSHIP 

AND   ATTENDANCE. 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

o 

03 
0) 

a 
o 

."2 

"53 
a 

a 

TO 

6 

o 

a 

03 

a 

o 

a 

43 

o 

J3 

a 

<B 

p 

03 

XI 

-»» 

03 

o 

03 
3 

s 

a 

e 

03 

Pi 

o 

o 

*o 

O 

o 

'£ 

s 

p 

"S 

a) 

X 

£ 

u 

a> 
XI 

£ 

a 

V 

Is 

<s 

x 

s 

■S-S 

M 
OS 

C3 

X 

3 

3 

o 

3 

©    >i 

> 

t* 

s 

fc 

fc 

H 

% 

a 

««J 

CU 

Z 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Boston:  — 

1 

4 

Class  for  firemen,  engineers  and 

55 

- 

33 

37 

.81 

31 

Drawing     for     carpenters     and 

50 

- 

24 

28 

.66 

17 

Drawing  for  machinists, 

178 

1 

51 

74 

.74 

- 

Drawing  for  sheet  metal  workers, 

5 

- 

- 

3 

.67 

2 

Drawing  for  ship  builders, 

17 

- 

- 

10 

.70 

4 

41 

1 

- 

21 

.76 

- 

Machine  shop,  _  . 

199 

6 

94 

101 

.75 

57 

Interior  decorating, 

.        . 

40 

7 

21 

22 

.82 

20 

Industrial  design, 

, 

7 

1 

- 

7 

.90 

- 

33 

5 

18 

22 

.727 

- 

Sheet  metal  work, 

51 

4 

- 

13 

.692 

- 

Shop  mathematics, 

. 

31 

2 

- 

16 

.694 

- 

Woodworking, 

43 

3 

26 

29 

.76 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

4 

750 

30 

267 

383 

.754 

160 

Cambridge:  — 

1 

1 

Architectural  drawing, 

36 

1 

13 

19.7 

.751 

2 

Estimating  for  building  trades,  . 

10 

- 

- 

6.9 

.753 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

80 

4 

22 

60.8 

.459 

6 

Mechanical  drawing,    . 

27 

1 

13 

18.2 

.708 

2 

Pattern  making,  .... 

30 

2 

18 

18 

.76 

- 

15 

1 

9 

11.1 

.747 

1 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

198 

9 

75 

134.7 

.614 

11 

Chicopee:  — 

1 

2 

Drawing  for  machinists, 

12 

- 

10 

11 

.82 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

22 

- 

19 

21 

.81 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

2 

34 

- 

29 

32 

.812 

- 

Everett:  — 

1 

1 

Drawing  for  machinists, 

18 

- 

7 

11 

.72 

- 

14 

- 

10 

12 

.83 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

17 

- 

10 

12 

.75 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

49 

- 

27 

35 

.771 

- 

Fall  River:  — 

1 

2 

Blue-print  reading, 

14 

- 

7 

11.3 

.867 

- 

16 

- 

13 

13.8 

.84 

-_ 

Interior  decorating, 

36 

- 

22 

28 

.79 

- 

16 

- 

15 

13.8 

.92 

15 

- 

11 

13 

.81 

Total  for  school, 

1 

2 

97 

- 

68 

79.9 

.84 

- 

1917. 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics   by  types  of  schools  and  departments 

Continued. 
Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Continued. 


Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

i 

:  Withdrawals 
not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 

.5  S  s 

M- '.2 

fag 

111 

l^r 

-S-dJ 

."K.S  0 

O  ■"  K 

n  >>*33 

l§J 

-a 

'3 
0" 
0 

Fh 

O 

.3 
Q 

oj 

s 

"o 
0 

g 

3 

d 

0 
H 

Total  possible  hours  school  is  in  session 
per  year. 

-a 

o 

a 
'3 

M 

-w 

>> 

3 

-3 

.3 

■0  . 
s  t. 

>> 

u 

•*> 

3 
-3 
_fi 

.2 

_  1-' 

"0  O 

J-s 

-  g 
,'3 

i 

0 

c 

a 

3 

a 

.2 

3 

0. 

3 
cj 

O 

■3 
O 

_C 

'3 

u 

>> 

3 

■a 

_2 

_c 

•3   . 

1° 
E 

i 

a 

CO 
N 

c3 

3 

M 

O 

0 

0 

e3 

C 
CO 

a 

"3 

> 

0 

Lh 

-3 
J2 

» 

0 

3 
ca 

-3 
0 
to 

3 

s 

DO 

Fh 

O 

§ 
•a 

3 

CO 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

2 

3 

6 
1 
1 

! 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

19. 

96 

144 

2SS 

114 

114 

144 

288 

90 

18 

144 

144 

42 

144 

20. 

3,552 

3,888 

10,656 

342 

1,140 

3,024 

14,544 

1,980 

126 

3,168 

1,872 

672 

4,176 

- 

: 

- 

- 

: 

- 

: 

- 

32 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1,770 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

49,140 

2,364 
828 
7,296 
2,184 
2,160 
1,332 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

1 

720 

96 
56 

16,164 

1,056 
1,176 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 
1 
1 

152 

74 
120 
120 

2  232 

814 
1,440 
1,440 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

314 

SO 
80 
80 
80 
80 

3,694 

904 
1,104 
2,240 
1,104 
1,040 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

400 

6,392 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 
Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Continued. 


Distribution  op 

EN- 

ROLLMENT  BY  MEMBERSHIP 

• 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

o 

DQ 

a 

d 

1 

a 

a 

o 

a 

3 

6 
o 

a 

4 

a 

e 

05 

3 

o 

a 

a 

•43 

o 

a 

"V 

A 

a 

o 

05 

£> 

03 

o 

m 

a> 

1 

a 

Q. 

§ 

a 

o 

"o 

"3 

"o 

a 

*S 

*o 

h 

ft. 

a 

u 

h 

*> 

t. 

a 

JB 

St 

03 

d 

s 

2 

i 

"3 

a 

as 

E 

o 

S 

3 

o 

a 

o  >> 

> 

fe 

2 

£ 

fc 

H 

£ 

g 

<J 

z 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Holyoke:  — 

1 

1 

Bricklaying,         .... 

13 

1 

4 

6.4 

.75 

- 

Cabinet  making, 

12 

2 

9 

9.2 

.90 

- 

Carpentry,  . 

10 

- 

6 

7.1 

.676 

- 

Decorative  plastering, 

12 

7 

8 

9.9 

.525 

- 

Drawing  for  carpenters, 

14 

- 

6 

7.3 

.657 

- 

Electricity,  . 

22 

1 

14 

12.3 

.813 

- 

Estimating  for  builders, 

9 

- 

9 

8 

.37 

- 

Firing, 

18 

- 

6 

9.5 

.674 

- 

Loom  fixing. 

10 

1 

10 

10 

.91 

- 

Machine  shop, 

65 

- 

33 

18 

.88 

- 

Paper  making,     . 

11 

2 

8 

10.6 

.472 

- 

Pattern  making,  . 

7 

2 

3 

4.2 

.71 

- 

Printing, 

26 

3 

12 

10 

.70 

_ 

Related  work,  _  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Steam  engineering, 

20 

2 

2 

9.6 

.666 

- 

Textile  design,     . 

20 

- 

13 

14 

.814 

- 

Total  for  school,       .        ... 

1 

1 

269 

21 

142 

146.1 

.72 

- 

Lawrence:  — 

1 

2 

Cabinet  making,          . 

19 

1 

9 

11 

.82 

- 

Carpentry,  . 

33 

- 

7 

8 

.75 

- 

Cotton  carding,   . 

14 

2 

6 

13 

.85 

- 

Cotton  spinning, 

11 

3 

6 

8 

.63 

- 

Designing  (elementary), 

26 

4 

15 

9 

.67 

- 

Designing  (advanced), 

8, 

- 

5 

6 

.83 

- 

Drafting, 

17 

2 

9 

10 

.80 

- 

Electricity,  . 

37 

3 

19 

11 

.82 

- 

Engineering, 

30 

2 

13 

17 

.82 

- 

Firing, 

74 

7 

61 

19 

.95 

- 

Firing  (day), 

32 

3 

17 

15 

.933 

- 

Loom  fixing, 

70 

5 

24 

14 

.79 

- 

Machine  shop, 

51 

5 

29 

12 

.75 

- 

Worsted  drawing, 

20 

- 

8 

7 

.72 

- 

Worsted  spinning, 

12 

1 

4 

5 

.80 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

2 

454 

38 

232 

165 

.812 

- 

Lowell:  — 

1 

2 

Automobile,         .... 

39 

5 

17 

19.5 

.794 

- 

Carpentry  and  cabinet  making, 

10 

- 

3 

3.5 

.828 

- 

14 

2 

1 

4.8 

.729 

- 

Engineering  for  firemen, 

32 

11 

9 

9.6 

.739 

- 

Engineering  for  engineers,  . 

13 

4 

9 

12.3 

.756 

- 

Machine  shop  (elementary), 

95 

- 

17 

11.9 

.773 

- 

Machine  shop  (advanced),  . 

92 

1 

19 

10.4 

.701 

- 

63 

3 

10 

14.3 

.685 

- 

Total  for  school, 

u 

1 

2 

358 

26 

85 

86.3 

.75 

- 

1917.] 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 
Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Continued. 


Withdrawals 

.9  JB  a 

a 
o 

c 

RADUATES. 

Withdrawals. 

NOT   ENTER- 

Jig 

a 

o 

ING  INDUSTRY 
TRAINED  FOR. 

'3 

a1 

a 

■2  fs.S 
o 

S 

>- 

"o 

T3 

>> 

-e 

V 

o 

o 

St3  a> 

u 

o 

a 

.9 

o 

m  3*0 

» 

A 

'3 

3 

a 

'3 

a 

_>> 

-i«2 

A 
« 

a 

fc. 

T3 

a 

o 

& 

QQ 

*E 

3 
03 
3 

go. 

0? 

S 

h 

& 

_d 

CI 

M 

a 

to 

1 
1 

03 

a 

-i-0'5 

5  is 

jj.Bg 

"S 

3 
O 

•a 

a 

a 

■a* 

3 

a 
.2 

03 

a 

3 

.9 
.9 

u 

o 

M 

o 

03 

.2 

"3 

> 

(B 

-9 

■73 

M 

u 

a 

9 

3 

3 

'So  h 

m  o3 
Q  V 

as* 

3 
O 

A 

d 
0 

3 
o 
o 

o 

a 

02 

a 

IS 

(5 

a  3  ja 

3"0  +3 

"3 
1 

"3  g 
oft 
H 

3 
03 

10. 

n. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

307.2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

88 

809.6 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

84 

596.4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

792 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

613.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

84 

1,033.2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

28 

224 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

88 

836 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

120 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

1,440 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

678.4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

151.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

760 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

84 

806.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

728 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

988 

9,895.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

120 

1,320 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

672 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

1,352 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

608 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

936 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

504 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

1,040 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

1,320 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

2,040 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

124 

2,432 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

1,560 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

1,456 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

1,440 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

644 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

520 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

1,564 

17,844 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

80 

1,560 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

40 

280 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

40 

384 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

422.4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

80 

984 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1,904 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1,664 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

2,002 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

364 

9,200.4 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments 

Continued. 

Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Continued. 


Distribution  of 

EN- 

ROLLMENT   BY   MEMBERSHIP 

AND   ATTENDANCE. 

Counties,  cities,  towns 

d 
22 

"S 

a 

£ 

(2 

a 

o 

AND   DEPARTMENTS. 

u 

o 

"D 

c3 

o 

© 

a 

o 

a 

a 

o 

a 

9 

-3 

o 

a 

a 

S 

03 

X 

B 

03 

C* 

o 

o 

o 

o 

"3 

13 

S 

C 

O 

X 

to 

X 

a 

CD 

X 

X  H 

o 

o 

X 

3 

g 

0 

"3 

o 

& 

3 

5  g 

CO 

> 

o 

a 

fc 

fc 

H 

5 

s 

< 

£ 

1 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

New  Bedford:  — 

1 

1 

Automobile  repair, 

31 

- 

8 

15 

.80 

- 

28 

- 

9 

17 

.764 

- 

Electrical 

.  28 

- 

10 

17 

.764 

- 

Gasoline  engineering,  .        ... 

10 

2 

8 

9 

.898 

- 

Machine    drafting    and    mathe- 

19 

3 

6 

8 

.75 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

44 

3 

27 

28 

.821 

- 

Plumbing  (elementary), 

12 

1 

9 

10 

.90 

- 

Plumbing  (advanced), 

11 

- 

4 

9 

.67 

- 

Steam  practice 

79 

3 

44 

57 

.79 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

262 

12 

125 

170 

.794 

- 

Newton: — 

1 

1 

Architectural  drawing. 

33 

3 

19 

23.4 

.765 

11 

Automobile,          .... 

13 

6 

10 

11.1 

.703 

•5 

Bench  lathe  practice,  . 

18 

9 

8 

11.5 

.835 

8 

17 

7 

7 

12.2 

.779 

6 

Machine  practice  and  tool  mak- 

36 

8 

15 

21.3 

.789 

12 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

117 

33 

59 

79.5 

.776 

42 

North  Attleborough:  — 

1 

1 

7 

- 

5 

3.3 

.909 

- 

11 

_ 

2 

7 

.785 

- 

11 

_ 

6 

6 

.933 

- 

Jewelry  making 

13 

- 

8 

6.1 

.967 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

42 

- 

21 

21.4 

.893 

- 

Quincy:  — 

1 

1 

Drawing  for  machinists, 

45 

7 

22 

32.9 

.778 

22 

Drawing     and    estimating    for 

plumbers,          .... 

19 

3 

12 

12.2 

.754 

12 

Drawing  and  blue-print  reading 

for  electricians, 

10 

1 

10 

9.6 

.791 

- 

Mold  loft 

43 

8 

23 

28.1 

.811 

23 

Monumental  design,    . 

20 

1 

18 

16 

.813 

IS 

Naval  architecture, 

23 

5 

18 

17.4 

.805 

IS 

Roof  framing  and  stair  building, 

19 

1 

14 

15.6 

.891 

14 

Sheet  metal  design,     . 

23 

5 

17 

18 

.788 

17 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

202 

31 

134 

149.8 

.803 

124 

Springfield:  — 

1 

1 

Printing, 

16 

- 

13 

12.4 

.91 

- 

Total  for  school. 

1 

1 

16 

- 

13 

12.4 

.91 

- 

1917.] 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  scliools  and  departments  — 

Continued.    . 
Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Continued. 


Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 

not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 
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1 

6 

3 
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O 

•3 
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M 
Fh 
a] 
.3 
o 
m 

s  • 

3 
o 
■a 

*2 

a 

o 
13 

3 

w 

10. 

11. 

12. 

- 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

1 

4 
3 
1 

2 
4 
1 
1 
4 

19. 

80 
80 

80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
56 
80 

20. 

1,200 

1,360 

1,360 

720 

640 

2,240 

800 

504 

4,560 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

- 

20 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

696 

100 
74 
100 

86 

100 

13,384 

2,340 

821.4 
1,150 
1,049.2 

2,130 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 

460 

96 
96 
96 
96 

7,490.6 

316.8 
672 
576 
585.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

: 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

384 

80 

68 

10 
80 

78 
80 
40 
80 

2,150.4 

2,632 

829.6 

96 
2,248 
1,248 
1,319 
624 
1,440 

8 
1 

516 
70 

10,509.6 
86S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

70 

86S 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics   by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 
Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  —  Concluded. 


Distribution  op 

EN- 

ROLLMENT  BT  MEMBERSHIP 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

"S 

O 

o5 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

ro 

m 

12 

a 

c3 
13 

3 

.a 

a 

o 

-Q 

to 

a 

a 

S 
o 

8 

C 

a 

.0 

t-4 

J3 

a 
o 

J3 

©  . 

-a  !3 

a 

O 

a 

S 

03 

S 

u 

o 

e 

3 

a 

a 

o  >> 

> 

3 

£ 

& 

H 

Z 

s 

< 

p-i 

£ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Taunton :  — 

1 

1 

Mechanical  drawing,    . 

27 

- 

19 

16 

.875 

- 

Modeling  and  design  for  silver 

13 

- 

9 

10 

.70 

- 

Total  for  school, 

40 

- 

28 

26 

.806 

- 

Waltham:  — 

Drawing  for  builders, 

8 

- 

7 

7.5 

.70 

- 

Drawing  for  machinists, 

7 

- 

4 

5.5 

.72 

- 

Machine  shop 

19 

- 

10 

14.5 

.72 

- 

Total  for  school, 

34 

- 

21 

27.5 

.72 

- 

Westfield:  — 

Blue-print  reading, 

17 

- 

5 

11 

.704 

- 

Lathe  operating, 

12 

- 

12 

12 

.791 

- 

Milling  machine  operating, 

6 

- 

6 

6 

.933 

- 

Shaper  operating, 

4 

- 

4 

4 

.68 

- 

Total  for  school, 

39 

- 

27 

35 

.772 

- 

\Yorcester:  — . 

Cabinet  making, 

30 

- 

14 

18 

.67 

- 

154 

2 

43 

76 

.54 

- 

Electrical 

78 

1 

23 

42 

.55 

- 

Estimating  for  builders, 

14 

- 

6 

8 

.63 

- 

Gasoline  engineering,  . 

164 

2 

41 

50 

.76 

- 

House  carpentry, 

52 

- 

20 

26 

.65 

- 

Machine  shop,      .... 

203 

2 

61 

81 

.40 

- 

Pattern  making,  .... 

25 

- 

9 

14 

.57 

- 

20 

- 

9 

13 

.62 

- 

Power  plant  operation, 

85 

- 

31 

45 

.60 

- 

Shop  mathematics, 

23 

- 

8 

10 

.50 

- 

Tool  making 

35 

1 

8 

15 

.60 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

883 

8 

273 

398 

.57 

- 

Total  for  type  of  school,  . 

18 

25 

3,868 

210 

1,637 

1,997.1 

.769 

337 

Group  IV.     Evening  industrial  schools  (women). 


Boston:  — 

1 

1 

56 

5 

30 

29 

.655 

IS 

Dressmaking,       .... 

24 

3 

19 

20 

.75 

18 

Embroidery  and  design, 

11 

2 

10 

7 

.714 

6 

15 

2 

9 

9 

.666 

6 

Power  machine  operating,  . 

47 

8 

22 

25 

.68 

14 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

152 

20 

90 

90 

.688 

62 

Total  for  type  of  school,  . 

1 

1 

152 

20 

90 

90 

.688 

62 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments 

Continued. 


Group  III.     Evening  industrial  schools  (men)  - 

—  Concluded. 

Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 
not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 
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a 
pe 

o 
a 
# 

a 
a 

a 

.2 

cS 

a 

3 
o 

o 

73 

a 

a 
'3 

h 

>) 
h 
•+2 

3 

T3 

.s 

§£ 
s 

"o 
| 

"3 

s 

O 
Jd 

o 
as 
.O 

"S 

02 

'C 

3 
_3 

"o 

> 

0) 

T3 

,d 

1 

o 

m 
3 
e3 
O 
Fh 
O 

T3 

a> 

M 

J 

5 

3 
O 

J3 

a 

a 
TS 

3 

m 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

1 

2 

19. 

80 
80 

20. 

1,280 

800 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 
1 
1 

160 

48 
48 
48 

2,080 

360 
264 
696 

- 

: 

: 

: 

_ 

: 

- 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

144 

60 
40 
40 
40 

1,320 

660 
480 
240 
160 

- 

= 

- 

: 

: 

- 

- 

: 

3 

2 
4 
2 

2 

180 

120 
120 
120 
120 

40 
120 

90 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

1,540 

2,160 
9,120 
5,040 
960 
2,000 
3,120 
7,290 
1,680 
1,560 
5,400 
1,200 
1,800 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

1,330 

41,330 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

177 

10,320 

196,068.6 

Group  IV.     Evening  industrial  schools  (women). 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

144 
144 
144 
144 

144 

4,176 
2,880 
1,008 
1,296 
3,600 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

720 

12,960 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

720 

12,960 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 


Group  V.     Homemaking  schools  (day). 

Distribution  of 

EN- 

ROLLMENT    BY  MEMBERSHIP 

■4^ 

a 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

'o 

6 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

m 

12 

"3 

ft 

a 

13 

o 

a 

3 

a 

a 

.a 

a 

m 

a 

9 

a 
1 

O 

a 
"o 

ca 

0. 
3 

1 

a 

cS 

e3 

to 

o 

a 

o 

S 

a 

*o8 

o 

a 

U 

bo 

a 
a 

o 

a 

3 

3 

3 

a  >> 

S 

3 

fe 

fe 

H 

S3 

s 

•< 

ft, 

z 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Boston, 

49 

_ 

48 

48 

.937 

48 

Essex  County, 

29 

- 

20 

26 

.885 

- 

Lowell,    . 

142 

20 

64 

91.9 

.90 

25 

New  Bedford,    % 

67 

6 

34 

46 

.913 

12 

Newton, 

139 

12 

101 

116.3 

.922 

18 

Northampton, 

62 

29 

47 

49.8 

.965 

22 

Somerville, 

104 

24 

63 

77 

.843 

37 

Worcester, 

77 

12 

41 

48 

.877 

3 

Total  for  type  < 

)f  SCI 

tool, 

8 

8 

669 

103 

418 

503 

.905 

165 

Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening) . 


Boston:  — 

1 

13 

83 

- 

45 

49 

.82 

- 

Dressmaking,       .... 

508 

- 

270 

263 

.753 

- 

Embroidery,        .... 

119 

- 

50 

89   ' 

.72 

- 

435 

- 

308 

206 

.81 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

13 

1,145 

- 

673 

607 

.772 

- 

Cambridge:  — 

1 

1 

50 

- 

25 

24.5 

.828 

- 

Dressmaking  (elementary), 

35 

- 

10 

16 

.681 

- 

Dressmaking  (intermediate), 

35 

11 

15.6 

.686 

- 

Dressmaking  (advanced),   . 

28 

11 

15.6 

.718 

- 

Embroidery,        .... 

13 

- 

6 

11 

.536 

- 

20 

- 

3 

11.6 

.637 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

181 

- 

66 

94.3 

.704 

- 

Everett:  — 

1 

22 

- 

14 

14 

.928 

2 

Dressmaking 

21 

- 

9 

15 

.866 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

43 

- 

23 

29 

.896 

2 

Fall  River:  — 

6 

118 

- 

93 

97 

.918 

- 

40 

- 

29 

26 

.885 

- 

450 

- 

257 

300 

.88 

- 

Total  for  school, 

6 

608 

- 

379 

423 

.88 

- 

Gloucester:  — 

1 

68 

- 

40 

49 

.918 

- 

Dressmaking,       .... 

67 

- 

42 

42 

.85 

- 

33 

- 

28 

26 

.923 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

168 

- 

110 

117 

.899 

- 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital 


statistics   by  types   of 
Continued. 


schools  and  departments  — 


Group  V.     Homemaking  schools  (day). 


Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 
not  enter- 
ING industry 
trained  for. 
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| 

Eg 
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3 
CD 

m 

'u 
03 

"3 

3 

1 
CD 

'd 

J3 

CD 

3 
C3 
u 
fa 

.2 
-d 

CD 

m 

f- 
1 

s 

3 
O 

d 

CD 

•d 

3 
02 

10. 

17 
7 
12 
18 
24 
1 

u. 

6 
5 
4 
3 
5 
2 

12. 

2 

2 
1 

8 

13. 

8 
27 

9 
11 
10 

16 

14. 

1 

6 

1 
1 

1 

15. 

46 
20 
25 
2 
33 
13 

16. 

1 
1 

17. 

16 

12 

11 

1 

8 
8 

18. 

1 

3 

8 
6 
13 
6 
9 
3 

19. 

470 

1,300 

1,267.5 

1,300 

1,333.3 

1,202.5 

1,300 

1,710 

20. 

22,560 

33,800 
116,473.2 

59,800 
155,053.7 

59,884.5 
100,100 

54,390 

79 

25 

13 

81 

10 

139 

2 

56 

49 

9,883.3 

602,061.4 

Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening) . 


- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

3 
15 

5 
12 

192 
192 
192 
192 

9,408 
50,496 
17,088 
39,552 

- 

: 

: 

: 

: 

- 

: 

35 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

768 

50 
84 
84 
84 
40 
44 

116,544 

1,225 
1,344 
1,310.4 
1,310.4 
440 
510.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 
2 

386 

80 
80 

6,140.2 

1,120 
1,200 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 
2 
26 

160 

80 
80 
80 

2,320 

7,760 
2,080 
24,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

3 
2 
1 

240 

52 
52 
52 

33,840 

2,548 
2,184 
1,352 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

156 

6,084 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 
Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening)  —  Continued. 


Distribution  of 

EN- 

ROLLMENT   BY   MEMBERSHIP 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

o 

GO 

4> 

4^ 

to 

C 
© 

CO 

O 

O 

0, 

GO 

6 
a 
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a 
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a 

5 

+» 
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*S 
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"8 

a 

OS 

X 
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o 

0 

1 
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3 

s 

3 
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h 
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0> 

a 

X 

S 

CD 

"3 

O 

X 
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bO 
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£3 

co 
a 

X 

S 

s 

3 

o 

3 

a>  >> 

> 

3 

& 

£ 

H 

fc 

g 

< 

(S 

z 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Holyoke:  — 

1 

1 

91 

6 

41 

25.6 

.866 

- 

Embroidery,        .... 

46 

9 

25 

13.2 

.856 

- 

Home  nursing 

22 

- 

17 

17.1 

.S53 

- 

52 

- 

37 

24.1 

.909 

- 

Sewing  (elementary),  . 

94 

4 

47 

34 

.878 

- 

Sewing  (intermediate), 

45 

3 

22 

11.7 

.863 

- 

Sewing  (advanced),     . 

48 

6 

30 

15.5 

.935 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

398 

28 

219 

141.2 

.88 

- 

Lawrence:  — 

2 

104 

- 

63 

27 

.89 

- 

Dressmaking,       .... 

392 

20 

202 

116 

.87 

- 

231 

5 

165 

48 

.812 

- 

Total  for  school, 

2 

727 

25 

430 

191 

.824 

- 

Leominster:  — 

1 

28 

- 

20 

20.5 

.902 

- 

Dressmaking,       .... 

36 

- 

22 

24.3 

.909 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

64 

- 

42 

44.8 

.906 

- 

Lowell:  — 

2 

Cooking. 

Family  meals  ($5  per  week), 

123 

2 

106 

27.5 

.907 

- 

Family  meals  ($5+per  week),     . 

96 

2 

83 

30 

.833 

- 

Family  meals  ($7  per  week). 

67 

- 

51 

19 

.816 

- 

Family  meals  ($9  per  week), 

64 

1 

53 

14.9 

.852 

- 

Dressmaking. 

53 

- 

45 

23.8 

.916 

- 

80 

- 

73 

15 

.887 

- 

Skirts, 

157 

8 

138 

17.3 

.844 

- 

59 

1 

43 

16.9 

.875 

- 

187 

9 

163 

22 

.804 

- 

Millinery. 

Renovating,         .... 

43 

- 

40 

15.5 

.875 

- 

Winter  hats,         .... 

16 

- 

16 

13.6 

.89 

- 

Straw  hats 

25 

- 

25 

12.3 

.837 

- 

Trimmings,           .... 

10 

- 

9 

9.9 

.727 

- 

Velvet  hats,          .... 

11 

- 

11 

10.3 

.893 

— 

Total  for  school, 

1 

2 

991 

9 

856 

248 

.854 

- 

Methuen:  — 

1 

1 

60 

- 

49 

51.4 

.86 

- 

Dressmaking 

31 

- 

30 

30.5 

.973 

_ 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

91 

- 

79 

81.9 

.916 

- 

1  No  data. 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 

Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening)  —  Continued. 


Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 
not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 
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CD 
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11. 

12. 

13. 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

19. 

164 
84 
36 
74 

176 
82 
83 

20. 

2,101 

1,108. S 
615.6 
921.8 

2,030.5 
959.4 

1,286.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

3 

19 

7 

699 

120 
120 
120 

9,023.6 

3,240 
13,920 
5,760 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

1 
1 

360 

88 
40 

22,920 

1,804 
972 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

128 

20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

2,776 

3,850 

1,800 

760 

1,192 

952 
1,500 
2,422 

676 
3.0S0 

816 
310 
492 
198 
206 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

1 
1 

280 

80 
80 

18,254 

1,028 
610 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

2 

160 

1,638 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 

Grade  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening)  —  Continued. 


Distribution  of 

EN- 

ROLLMENT   BT  MEMBERSHIP 

AND   ATTENDANCE. 

d 

O 

d 
a 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

w 

to 

3 

"c3 

P. 

a 

a 

4 

o 

Is 

d 

.a 

tn 

a 

o 
o 

"3 

a 

o 

d 

03 

O. 

J3 

a 

a 

"8 

2 
So 

0 

H 

u 

Fh 

J3 

J3 

o 

J3 

M 

d 

42 

•  a 

a 

a 

a 

B$ 

t. 

a 

a 

3 

3 

3 

o  >> 

> 

3 

fc 

£ 

H 

fc 

g 

< 

Cm 

!5 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Natick:  — 

1 

1 

14 

- 

8 

9.4 

.84 

- 

Dressmaking 

36 

- 

20 

11.7 

.95 

- 

10 

- 

7 

8.1 

.913 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

60 

- 

35 

29.2 

.904 

- 

New  Bedford:  — 

5 

40 

1 

25 

33 

.818 

8 

91 

2 

75 

78 

.846 

6 

365 

5 

263 

286 

.797 

8 

Total  for  school, 

5 

496 

8 

363 

397 

.808 

22 

Newton: — 

1 

16 

3 

10 

11.9 

.706 

3 

Dressmaking 

24 

4 

10 

17.2 

.727 

5 

Sewing  (elementary),  . 

48 

10 

24 

34.1 

.754 

12 

Total  for  school, 

1 

88 

17 

44 

63.2 

.737 

20 

North  Attleborough:  — 

1 

41 

- 

21 

23.2 

.806 

- 

7 

- 

5 

3.8 

.816 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

48 

- 

26 

27 

.804 

- 

Quincy:  — 

2 

Dressmaking  and  millinery, 

118 

7 

112 

14.3 

.924 

- 

Total  for  school, 

2 

118 

7 

112 

14.3 

.924 

- 

Taunton:  — 

1 

16 

- 

14 

15 

.973 

- 

17 

- 

13 

14 

.957 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

33 

- 

27 

29 

.965 

- 

Wakefield:  — 

1 

17 

2 

10 

12.7 

.877 

- 

89 

13 

82 

51.9 

.926 

- 

54 

14 

42 

40.4 

.860 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

160 

29 

134 

105.2 

.894 

- 

Walpole:  — 

1 

1 

10 

- 

10 

10 

.893 

10 

Total  for  school, 

1 

10 

- 

10 

10 

.893 

10 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 

Grade  VI.    Practical  arts  (evening)  —  Continued. 


Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 
not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 

.S  la 

M""4  O 

a'd'-S 
■g  oj  5 

"S  O-h 

5.4  a 

a-u  ® 
•9  Si 

IK 

-a| 

3"C  -ti 

55 

T3 
S 
H 

'3 
& 
CD 

0 

-a 

0 
<S 
9 

O 

14 
O 

XI 

a 
3 

a 
*3 
0 
H 

a 
.2 

0 
a 

3 
1 

<n 

tH 

3 
O 

.a 
3 

'm  ^ 
m  03 
O  & 

a>> 

_S  © 
"§a 
H 

T3 

a 
'3 

u 

>> 

3 

a 

a 

T3 
S  C 

£ 

>> 

u 
3 

.S 

■a  o 

as 

I" 

a 

o 
a 
,3 

a 

3 
m 

a 
.o 

a 
a 

3 
o 
S 
O 

T3 

$ 

a 

1 

s 

4a 

00 

3 
T) 

_a 

.2 
•a 

Ms 

Ph 

1 

1 

h 

eg 

1 
s 

O 

Jd 

o 

nj 
XI 

0 
3 
0Q 

a 
p 
"o 
> 

1 

6 

3 
03 
3 

3 

■o 
s 

g? 

BS 

A 
a 

a 

3 
O 

a 

•a 

3 

02 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

1 
1 
1 

19. 

40 
80 
80 

20. 

376 

1,872 
648 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 
5 
15 

200 

80 
80 

80 

2,896 

2,640 

6,240 

22,880 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

1 
1 
2 

240 

100 
100 
100 

31,760 

1,190 
1,720 
3,410 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 
1 

300 

136 

84 

6,320 

1,545.6 
319.2 

2 
1 

220 
502 

1,864.8 
7,280.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 
1 

502 

48 
48 

7,280.6 

720 
672 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 
4 
4 

96 

80 
60 
80 

1,392 

1,021.6 
3,119.4 
3,236 

; 

5 
1 

220 
60 

7,377 
600 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

-i 

- 

1 

60 

600 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 
Group  VI.     Practical  arts  (evening)  —  Concluded. 


Distribution  of 

EN- 

ROLLMENT   BY 

MEMBERSHIP 

• 

AND   ATTENDANCE. 

0D 

© 

Counties,  cities,  towns 

■a 

o 

ft 

a 

e> 

AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

h 

. 

o 

p 

QQ 

c 

C3 
3 

X. 

a 

IS 

-Q 

C3 

o 

o 

s 

a 

a 

sj 

SB 

"o 

"S 

1 

"o 

3  . 

s 

o 

'o 

a 

o 
.a 

s 

0) 

u 
o 

a 

03 

u 

a 

B 

s 

OS 

s 

h 

B 

s 

3 

3 

<D  t»s 

? 

3 

£ 

fc 

H 

E 

§ 

«! 

fi 

Z 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Weymouth:  — 

1 

1 

Cooking  (elementary), 

6 

- 

6 

6 

.583 

- 

Cooking  (advanced),  . 

21 

- 

18 

19.2 

.735 

- 

Dressmaking  (elementary), 

19 

- 

15 

16.1 

.812 

- 

Dressmaking  (advanced),   . 

11 

- 

11 

11 

.863 

~ 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

57 

- 

50 

52.4 

.768 

- 

Worcester:  — 

1 

2 

Dressmaking. 

Plain  sewing,       .... 

339 

- 

-1 

131.9 

.878 

- 

Plain  skirts, 

304 

- 

-1 

68.6 

.854 

- 

Advanced  skirts, 

150 

- 

-1 

35.6 

.845 

- 

Plain  waists, 

386 

- 

-1 

92.5 

.84 

- 

Advanced  waists, 

149 

- 

-1 

39.6 

.853 

- 

One-piece  dresses, 

21 

- 

-1 

19 

.921 

- 

Advanced  dresses, 

103 

- 

-1 

47.2 

.864 

- 

46 

- 

-1 

25.8 

.834 

- 

347 

_ 

_l 

81.7 

.882 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

2 

1,845 

- 

_i 

541.9 

.863 

- 

Total  for  type  of  set 

ool,  . 

20 

45 

7,331 

123 

3,678 

3,246.4 

.852 

54 

Group  VII. 

Continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary) . 

Boston:  — 
Boys'. 
General  improvement, 
Prevocational, 
Trade  extension, 
Trade  preparatory, 

1 

13 

2,041 

1,235 

368 

_ 

413 

1,094 

219 

_i 
_i 
_i 

_i 
_i 
_i 
_i 

- 

Total  boys, 

Girls'. 
General  improvement, 
Prevocational, 
Trade  extension, 
Trade  preparatory, 

1 

1 

13 

13 

3,644 

605 

1,311 
698 

1,726 

42 
814 
357 

—  i 
_i 

-i 

_i 

_i 
_i 
_i 

_ 

Total  girls, 

1 

13 

2,614 

- 

1,213 

-i 

_i 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

13 

6,258 

- 

2,939 

2,603 

.866 

500 

1  No  data. 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Continued. 


Group  VI 

Practical  arts  (evening)  —  Concluded. 

Withdrawals 

•Sjd 

c 
o 

Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

NOT   ENTER- 
ING  INDUSTRY 
TRAINED  FOR. 

M       O 
1      013  ".3 

o-C  3 

13 
o 

-3 

S 

00 

c 

*>  fe.S 

o1 
o 

M 

1 

-C 
o 

CO 

E 
3 

o 

J3 
o 

r2  • 

•d 

>> 

-a 

• 

o 
a 
"5 

>> 

u 

CO 

3 

-a 

_c 

a 
1 

3 

'o3 
>> 

o 

o 

GO 

c3 

jjj 

d 
3 

03  "Sin 

03 
3 

3 

-a 
a 

•S 

a 

s 

a 

"3 
& 

u 
o 

i 

3 

*o 

> 

a 

s 

■n 

.■Sco 

"o 

CO 

u 
3 

s 

03  © 

US 

03 

_o 

a 

£ 

0) 

o-^  * 

i 

o  © 

* 

•xl 

u 

& 

3 
a 

o 

J2 

"5 
O 
CO 

13 
1 

03 
O 

a 

5  a  03 

B   3jg 

a 
"3 

o 

*c3  ^ 
■ga 
H 

c 

3 
CO 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

8 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

154 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

16 

259 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

176 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

.48 

637 

3 

48 

3,165.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

24 

1,646.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

24 

854.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

24 

2,220 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

24 

950.4 

- 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

48 

912 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

48 

2,265. 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

70 

879.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

64 

5,228.8 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

374 

18,122.8 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

210 

5,597 

297,790 

Group  VII.     Continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary) . 


- 

: 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

-1 
-1 
—  1 

1,492  > 

1,492 

1,492 

-i 

-i 

_ 

- 

_ 

: 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_I 

—  1 
_1 

—  I 

4,476 

1,4922 

1,492 

1,492 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-1 

4,476 

_i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

8,952 

390,450 

2  One  hundred  and  fifty  hours  is  all  the  time  one  pupil  can  possibly  attend. 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments  — 

Concluded. 
Group  VII.     Continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary)  —  Concluded. 


Distribution  of  en- 

rollment BY  MEMBERSHIP 

AND  ATTENDANCE. 

02 

0 

o 

6 

Counties,  cities,  towns 
and  departments. 

o5 

09 

u 

-ti 

12 

0. 

is 

CO 

a 

d 

■3 

S 

03 

3 

a 

a 

•d 

,s 

a 

0> 

^3 

OS 

o 

s 

a 

a 

3 

a 
a 

C8 

"3 

u 

u 

a 

u 

in 

.n 

Xi 

s> 

X> 

S>: 

g 

a 

J5 

a 

a 

ej 

a 

h 

s 

a 

3 

3 

3 

©  >i 

3 

£ 

£ 

H 

£ 

a 

< 

P4 

5? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Fall  River:  — 

1 

1 

Boys'. 

General  improvement, 

17 

- 

14 

15 

.80 

- 

Pre  vocational 

17 

13 

15 

.933 

- 

Total  for  school, 

1 

1 

34 

27 

30 

.866 

- 

Total  for  type  of  school,  . 

2 

14 

6,292 

- 

2,966 

2,633 

.866 

500 

Group  VIII.     Agricultural  schools. 


Bristol  County, 
Essex  County, 
Norfolk  County,"   . 
Northampton, 

Total  for  type  of  school,  . 


1 

1 

59 

11 

41 

52 

.952 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

171 

- 

124 

155 

.929 

44 

28 

32 

35.4 

.974 

4 

4 

274 

39 

197 

242.4 

.951 

Group  IX.     Agricultural  departments. 


1 

18 

7 

15 

15.5 

.839 

4 

1 

12 

2 

10 

11 

.909 

- 

1 

14 

11 

10 

12 

.917 

1 

1 

34 

25 

25 

28.9 

.904 

4 

1 

25 

- 

15 

18.5 

.935 

- 

1 

21 

2 

18 

20 

.85 

1 

1 

14 

5 

11 

12 

.916 

1 

1 

20 

3 

12 

15.4 

.953 

2 

1 

12 

2 

7 

8.6 

.893 

- 

1 

8 

3 

6 

6.9 

.956 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

3 

6.7 

.716 

1 

1 

32 

14 

24 

26 

.923 

2 

1 

5 

- 

3 

2.9 

.80 

- 

Total  for  type  of  school,  . 

14 

14 

223 

74 

159 

184.4 

.885 

18 

Grand  total  for  all  types  of 

schools  and  departments, 

84 

129 

22,142 

1,098 

10,609 

10,109.6 

.855 

1,541 

1  School  was  established  during  the  school  year  1915-16,  but  no  sessions  were  held,  and  there 
were  therefore  no  vital  statistics. 
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Table  No.  6.  —  Vital  statistics  by  types  of  schools  and  departments 

Concluded. 

Group  VII.     Continuation  schools  (compulsory  and  voluntary)  —  Concluded. 


Graduates. 

Withdrawals. 

Withdrawals 
not  enter- 
ing industry 
trained  for. 

1     CO 

•aJfi 
g£.§ 

"S  So 

cdJ3  3 

CD.S    CO 

*»  fs  a 

3t3  <d 
co  B'O 
03  ™  fa 
fe  fa-w 
^^-ro 

J3  cd  a 
■~.S  0 
*  2  S 

ass 

3-OS3 

S3 

-8 
CD 

.5 

3 
D- 
CD 
fa 

E 

0 

A 

CD 
cS 
CD 

"o 

•  8 
xi 

a 

1 

c 
.9 
"3 

i 

CO 

.2 

0 
-d 

CD 

CO 
fa 

3 
O 
JS 

3  . 

"55  fa 
m  03 

O   CD 

fth 
"3  fa 

o» 

13 

V 

a 
'3 

fa 

>> 

fa 
3 

-3 

a 

-a 
g  * 
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>> 
u 

+i 

3 
-e 
_g 

1*8 

eg 

a 

% 

a 

a 
3 

co 

C 

_o 

"c3 

a 

3 
o 
o 
O 

CD 

cs 
■5 

fa 

>> 
fa 

CO 

-d 
.5 
.9 

0  i" 

§° 

S 

0 

0 

ja 

DO 

s 

0 

0 

03 

•+J 
13 
0 

co 

>> 

"fa 

o3 

5 
"o 
> 

1 

d 

3 
o3 

fa 

>2 
Si 

fa 
03 

-a 
0 

s 

CO 

fa 
3 
O 

3 
CD 

•O 

CO 

10. 

11. 

12. 
3 

13. 

14. 

15. 

4 

16. 

17. 

4 

18. 

1 
1 

19. 

160 
460 

20. 

2,400 
6,900 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

2 

620 

9,300 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

38 

9,572 

399,750 

Group  VIII.     Agricultural  schools. 


8 

: 

- 

6 
16 

5 

2 
11 

2 

8 
9 

5 

2 

11 
5 

3 
12 

5 

1,750 
1,300 

1,150 

94,577 
216,286 

45,750 

8 

- 

- 

27 

15 

22 

2 

16 

20 

4,200 

356,613 

Group  IX.     Agricultural  departments. 


3 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

: 

1 

2 
3 

7 
7 
2 

1 

7 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

_ 

1,100 

932 

1,000 

1,000 

1,100 

1,000 

850 

1,000 

855 

600 

540 

1,300 

600 

19,734 
11,510 
13,425 
32,826 
25,328 
21,497 
12,228 
18,338 

9,567 

7,461.3 

6,203.5 
40,084 
17,400 

15 

3 

- 

30 

6 

18 

2 

3 

15 

11,877 

235,601.8 

454 

57 

19 

532 

145 

975 

93 

513 

723 

142,955.3 

5,482,651.1 

>  The  department  was  established  during  the  school  year  1915-16,  but  no  sessions  were  held, 
and  there  were  therefore  no  vital  statistics. 
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DIVISION  3.  —  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 
The  following  list  and  tables  are  included  in  this  division:  — 

I.    Table  showing  Enrollment,  Subjects  and  Type  of  Instruction. 
II.    Table  showing  Average  Age  of  Students. 

III.  Table  showing  Enrollment  by  Subjects  in  Classes  and  Groups,  and 

Location  of  Same. 

IV.  Table  showing  Number  of  Courses  offered  and  Charge  for  Same. 
V.     List  of  Students  who  received  Certificates  before  Nov.  30,  1916. 

VI.     (a)  Figure  showing  Distribution  of  Costs  on  Basis  of  Appropriation. 
(b)  Figure  showing  Distribution  of  Costs  on  Basis  of  Actual  Cost  to 
Commonwealth . 

/.    Number  of  enrollments  throughout  Commonwealth  in  different  subjects  and 
according  to  type  of  instruction,  —  correspondence,  class  and  group. 


Total. 


Corre- 
spondence 

students. 


Class 
students. 


Group 
students. 


Elementary  English, 
English  Composition  A,  . 
English  Composition  B,  . 
Foreign  languages,  . 
History,  civics,  economics, 
Commercial  subjects, 
Education, 
Mathematics,   . 
Mechanical  drawing, 
Freehand  drawing,  . 
Mechanical  engineering,  . 
Electrical  engineering, 
Structural  engineering,    . 
Homemaking,  . 
Civil  service,    . 
Industrial  subjects, 


458 

218 

45 

600 

77 

257 

21S 

522 

181 

36 

123 

50 

57 

91 

197 

267 


437 
107 

25 
156 

39 

237 

4 

318 

157 

36 
123 

30 

57 

59 
164 

53 


111 

20 
444 
24 
20 
214 
195 


20 

32 
33 
214 


24 


3,397 


2,002 


1,327 


II.      Age  Statistics.  Years. 

Average  age  of  students  in  classes, 26.3 

Average  age  of  correspondence  students, 23.2 

Oldest  student, 72 
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727.    Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  and  groups,  subjects  taught, 
and  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  classes  or  groups  are  held. 

Classes. 


City  or  town. 


Number  in 
class. 


Subjects. 


Boston,   . 

Boston,   .        .        .        . 

Boston,   .        .        .        . 

Boston,    .% 

Boston  (City  Hospital), 

Brockton, 

Danvers, 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Fitchburg, 

Framingham, 

Gardner, 

Gloucester, 

Greenfield, 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Leominster,    . 

Lowell,    . 

Lowell,    . 

Lowell 

Lowell 

Ludlow, 

Lynn 

Lynn,      .         .         .         . 

Marlborough, 

Needham, 

New  Bedford, 

New  Bedford, 

Newton, 

Pittsfield, 

Rockland, 

Springfield,     . 

Waltham, 

Watertown,     . 


33 
20 
28 
29 
22 
42 
21 
27 
20 
55 
32 
36 
64 
24 
26 
40 
49 
24 
20 
29 
214 
25 
24 
20 
28 
45 
20 
30 
24 
32 
66 
22 
23 
32 


Civil  service. 

English  Composition  A. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Retail  selling  and  store  management. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Industrial  management. 

Industrial  management. 

Retail  selling  and  store  management. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

English  Composition  A. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

English  Composition  A. 

English^Composition  B. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Methods  of  teaching  foreigners. 

Industrial  management. 

Retail  selling  and  store  management. 

Industrial  accounting. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

English  Composition  A. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Civics. 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Shop  arithmetic. 

Commercial  Spanish. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 
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III.    Number  of  enrollments  in  extension  classes  and  groups,  subjects  taught, 

and  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  classes  or  groups  are  held  —  Concluded. 

Classes  —  Concluded. 


City  or  town. 

Number  in 
class. 

Subjects. 

21 
40 
20 

English  Composition  A. 
Commercial  Spanish. 
Practical  electricity. 

Total,       .        .        .        .        . 

1,327 

Groups. 


Lynn, 
Milford,  . 
Peabody, 
Springfield, 
Worcester, 
Total, 


11 

Elementary  English. 

10 

Elementary  English. 

14 

Civics. 

24 

Shop  sketching. 

9 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

IV.    Number  of  courses  offered  by  the  department  and  charges  therefor. 


38  courses  cost,    . 

.  $2  00 

8  courses  cost,    . 

.  $4  00 

7  courses  cost,    . 

.     2  50 

1  course  costs,    . 

.    4  50 

20  courses  cost,    . 

.    3  00 

9  courses  cost,    . 

.    5  00 

1  course  costs,    . 

.    3  50 

84  courses. 

The  cost  of  the  above  courses  to  the  student  does  not  include  the  expense 
of  instruction,  which  is  borne  by  the  Commonwealth.  Nominal  charges 
are  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage,  lesson  sheets  and  sometimes  of  the 
necessary  textbooks. 
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V.    Students  who  received  certificates  on  or  before  Nov.  SO,  1916. 


Student. 

Address. 

Course. 

William  H.  Bamford,     . 

Lowell, 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Edith  P.  Bartlett,  . 

Marshfield  Hills, 

Elementary  English. 

Frederick  Baur, 

Newburyport,    . 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Richard  J.  Black,  . 

West  Lynn, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Isaac  Block,    . 

Westfield,   . 

Mechanical  drawing. 

William  Boisvert,  . 

Willimansett, 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Annie  E.  Bragdon, 

South  Bellingham,     . 

Elementary  English. 

William  J.  Cahill,  . 

Salem, 

Elementary  English. 

Stephen  D.  Coffey, 

Townsend, 

Typewriting. 

Michael  F.  Collins, 

Peabody,    . 

Heating  and  lighting. 

Walter  L.  Cook,      . 

Athol, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Enoch  Coupe, 

New  Bedford,    . 

Plain  English. 

Roy  E.  Crane, 

Medford,     . 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

George  H.  Gushing, 

Somerville, 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Francisco  P.  daFonseca 

New  Bedford,    . 

Electric  wiring. 

Bertha  E.  Davis,   . 

Brookline,  . 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

Frank  P.  Delahanty, 

Fall  River, 

Elementary  English. 

Emile  J.  Dupont,  . 

Worcester,  . 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Lura  A.  Elliott, 

Somerville, 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

Frederick  K.  English, 

Boston, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Frederick  A.  P.  Fiske, 

Somerville, 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

Peter  Fogg,     . 

North  Adams,    . 

Elementary  English. 

Marie  L.  Gamache, 

Fall  River, 

Elementary  English. 

Albert  J.  Gibson,   . 
Howard  G.  Gilbert, 

North  Adams,    . 
Beverly, 

Retail  selling  and  store  manage- 
ment. 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Frederick  L.  Gile,  . 

Allston, 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

Ronald  E.  Griswold, 

Adams, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

David  M.  Halpern, 

Boston, 

Bookkeeping. 

Blanche  D.  Hanson, 

North  Billerica, 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

William  Hart, 

Dorchester, 

Civil  service. 

James  J.  Henry,     . 

Boston, 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

Stanley  B.  Hills,    . 

Ipswich, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Daniel  J.  Hince,     . 
Eugene  F.  Holt,     . 

Lawrence,  . 
Pittsfield,   . 

Retail  selling  and  store  manage- 
ment. 
Shop  arithmetic. 

Harley  H.  Howe,   . 

Chelsea, 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Harley  H.  Howe,   . 

Chelsea, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Arthur  S.  Hubbard, 

Braintree,  . 

Gasoline  automobiles. 
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V.    Students   who  received   certificates   on   or  before   Nov.   SO,    1916  — 

Continued. 


Student. 


Gustaf  W.  Jacobson, 
Gustaf  W.  Jacobson, 
Carl  E.  Janson, 
George  P.  Jordan,  . 
George  Kanistros,  . 
Alonzo  T.  Keene,  . 
Cornelius  J.  Kelleher, 
Blanche  B.  Kimball, 
Ruth  E.  Kingman, 
Alfred  A.  Langwald,  Jr 
Meyer  Levin, 
Sydney  E.  Locke,  . 
John  P.  Luby, 
Alwin  Lutz,    . 
Peter  Maimonis,     . 
Peter  Maimonis,     . 
Lena  K.  Matson,    . 
H.  Frances  McDonnell 
Elmer  A.  McKenzie, 
James  F.  McMahon, 
Jacob  Milhendler,  . 

Rhoda  C.  Moore,   . 
Thomas  A.  Moran, 

Christopher  O'Hagan, 
John  D.  O'Hara,    . 

Stephen  O'Hara,    . 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Pepper, 

Wilhelm  Peterson, 

Myron  D.  Place,    . 

Myra  A.  Plumstead, 

Mary  B.  Pomeroy, 

James  B.  Prescott, 

George  Price, 

William  E.  Rankin, 

Beatrice  Reed, 

Jacob  M.  Reed, 


Address. 


Course. 


Worcester, 

Worcester, 

Hyde  Park 

Lynn, 

Boston, 

Beverly, 

Newburyport, 

Newburyport, 

Somerville, 

Lynn, 

Springfield, 

Hyde  Park, 

Roxbury,    . 

Lawrence,  . 

Salem, 

Salem, 

Greenfield, 

Andover,    . 

Holyoke,    . 

Boston, 

Haverhill,  . 

Marlborough, 

Amesbury, 

Lowell, 

Winchester, 

Holyoke,    . 

Quincy, 

Wrentham, 

Wrentham, 

Brockton,   . 

Sunderland, 

North  Brookfield 

Lee,    . 

New  Bedford, 

Natick, 

Lynn, 


Practical  mechanics. 

Strength  of  materials. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Bookkeeping. 

Plain  English. 

Heating  and  lighting. 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Elementary  English. 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration. 

Practical  steam  engineering. 

English  for  new  Americans. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Plumbing. 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Bookkeeping. 

Civil  service. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Shop  arithmetic. 

Civil  service  (20  lessons). 

Dietetics. 

Elementary  English. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Shop  arithmetic. 

Shop  arithmetic. 

Typewriting. 

Commercial  correspondence. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Elementary  English. 

Dietetics. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Elementary  English. 

English  for  new  Americans. 
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Students   who  received   certificates   on   or   before   Nov.   80,    1916 — 
Concluded. 


Student. 

Address. 

Course. 

Alice  C.  Reynolds, 

Saundersville,    . 

Gasoline  automobiles. 

Elton  H.  Rimington,     . 
Clarence  W.  Rolfe, 

Beverly, 
Maiden, 

Retail  selling  and  store  manage- 
ment. 
Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Clarence  W.  Rolfe, 

Maiden, 

Practical  mechanics. 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Rowland 

Leverett,    . 

Elementary  English. 

Lillian  F.  Shaw,     . 

South  Hanson,  . 

Elementary  English. 

Sister  Marie  Arige, 

Fall  River, 

Elementary  English. 

Sister  Ste.  Marthe, 

Fall  River, 

Elementary  English. 

John  E.  Shea, 

Springfield, 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Elmer  F.  Staples,  . 

Danvers,    . 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Bartholomew  Sullivan, 

Plymouth, 

Materials  of  construction. 

John  C.  Sullivan,  Jr., 

Fall  River, 

Plumbing. 

Philip  W.  Taylor,  . 

Fitchburg, 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Willie  E.  Taylor,    . 

Methuen,    . 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Rosswell  D.  Tebbetts, 

Worcester,  . 

Practical  machine  design. 

Charles  J.  Tuttle,  . 

Waltham,   . 

Practical  mechanics. 

Charles  A.  VanEvera, 

Brockton,   . 

Concrete  and  its  uses. 

Paul  J.  Visco, 

Springfield, 

Mechanical  drawing. 

George  K.  Watson, 

West  Roxbury,  . 

Elementary  English. 

Harold  G.  Webber, 

Danvers,     . 

Elementary  English  (10  lessons). 

Henry  Woodborough, 

Fiskdale,    . 

Practical  applied  mathematics. 

Besides  the  above,  eight  have  completed  courses  but  have  waived  taking 
examinations,  and  therefore  were  not  given  certificates. 
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VI.  (a).    Showing  distribution  of  costs  on  basis  of  appropriation. 


tfow  aDo/for/jD/wded//?  l/wtrj/fy fxfe/u/on 


According  to  To  fa/ Depend/fare  or?  3as/s  of /foprop/y'o/w  (/jpproxj 
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VI.   (b).      Showing    distribution   of   costs   on   basis    of  actual    cost   to 

Commonwealth. 


/"Aw  a  DolbrbDivMi/?  l/werj/fy  Exfeffj/0/2 


Accord/r?g  to  Acfaa/ &sf  to  Com/no/iwea/ft--  fxp<?/?d/ture& 
/ess  ftece/pte  for  Boo  As  ana/  /iafer/a/s     (bpproximafej 


AN  ABSTRACT 


SCHOOL   RETURNS   MADE   BY  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEES 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  IN 

THE  COMMONWEALTH 


The  School  Year  1915-16. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE. 


The  table  on  pages  vi  to  cxiii  gives  the  principal  items  in  the  annual 
school  returns  from  the  353  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth, 
together  with  certain  other  data,  as  described  below. 

The  cities  and  towns  are  divided  into  four  groups,  and  arranged  within 

each  group  in  the  order  of  population,  as  follows :  — 

Numbers 
Group      I.     Cities .  1-36 

Group  II.  Towns  of  5,000  population  or  over,  .....  37-114 
Group  III.     Towns    of    less    than    5,000    population    and    maintaining 

public  high  schools,      .......     115-231 

Group  IV.     Towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  and  not  maintaining 

public  high  schools 232-353 

The  number  preceding  the  name  of  each  city  and  town  in  the  index  on 
pages  iv  and  v  indicates  its  place  in  the  table.  For  further  convenience 
the  columns  containing  any  particular  data  have  the  same  number  through- 
out the  table. 

The  columns  contain  the  following  data:  — 

1.  Population,  State  census  of  1915. 

2.  Valuation  as  of  April  1,  1915.    These  valuations  include  supple- 

mentary assessments  made  between  the   10th  and  20th   of 
December,  1915,  on  property  as  of  April  1,  1915. 
3-11.  Teaching  staff  and  pupils  in  public  day  schools. 

12-15.  School  census,  Sept.  1,  1915. 

16-31.  Itemized  expenditures  for  support  of  all  public  schools,  year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 

32-34.  Expenditures  for  outlay,  including  new  grounds,  buildings  and 
alterations,  and  new  equipment,  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

35-44.  Expenditure  for  school  support  classified  as  to  sources  from  which 
the  funds  were  received.  These  expenditures  are  for  the  city 
or  town  fiscal  year  next  preceding  June  30,  1916,  which  in  all 
towns  and  nearly  all  cities  ended  Dec.  31,  1915.  These  columns 
contain  also  the  rank  of  each  city  and  town  on  the  basis  of  the 
per  capita  expenditures  from  funds  received  from  local  taxation, 
from  the  State  and  from  all  sources. 
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45-46.  Income  from  Massachusetts  school  fund. 

47-48.   Valuation  per  pupil,  based  on  the  average  membership  of  the 

public  day  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  the 

rank  of  the  city  or  town  based  thereon. 
49-50.  Expenditure  per  81,000  valuation  for  school  support  from  funds 

raised  by  local  taxation,  fiscal  year  next  preceding  June  30, 
.  _  1916,  and  the  rank  of  the  city  or  town  based  thereon. 

51-52.  Rate  of  total  tax  per  $1,000  valuation  for  1915,  and  the  rank  of 

the  city  or  town  based  thereon. 
53-61.  Public  day  elementary  schools. 
62-63.  Evening  and  vacation  schools. 
64-75.  Public  day  high  schools  in  cities  and  towns  in  Groups  I.,  II.  and 

III. 
76-83.  Expenditures  for  high  school  education  in  towns  in  Group  IV., 

which  are  towns  not  maintaining  public  high  schools. 

Pages  cxiv  and  cxv  contain  a  table  giving  a  comparison  of  certain 
State  totals  for  1915-16  with  the  corresponding  data  for  1905-06,  and 
showing  the  percentage  of  increase  and  decrease  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Statistics  for  State-aided  vocational  education  are  not  included  in  the 
school  returns,  and  consequently  are  not  given  in  the  tables  in  this  abstract. 


INDEX  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


The  number  preceding  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  indicates  its  place  in  the  table  that  follows 


100  Abington. 

245  ActOD. 
242  Acushnet. 

48  Adams. 
232  Agawam. 
344  Alford. 

72  Amesbury. 
102  Amherst. 

74  Andover. 
43  Arlington. 

246  Ashburnham. 
224  Ashby. 

219  Ashfield. 
177  Ashland. 

63  Athol. 

31  Attleboro. 
234  Auburn. 
170  Avon. 

149  Ayer. 

115  Barnstable. 

132  Barre. 

286  Becket. 

264  Bedford. 

173  Belchertown. 
248  Bellingham. 

73  Belmont. 
285  Berkley. 
290  Berlin. 

227  Bernardston. 
28  Beverly. 

136  Billerica. 
99  Blackstone. 
303  Blandford. 
229  Bolton. 
1  Boston. 

150  Bourne. 
336  Boxborough. 
297  Boxford. 
294  Boylston. 

68  Braintree. 

228  Brewster. 

66  Bridgewater. 

222  Brimfield. 

11  Brockton. 

174  Brookfield. 
37  Brookline. 

258  Buckland. 
296  Burlington. 

5  Cambridge. 
101  Canton. 
315  Carlisle. 
189  Carver. 

220  Charlemont. 
167  Charlton. 
192  Chatham. 
110  Chelmsford. 

15  Chelsea. 


259  Cheshire. 
205  Chester. 

309  Chesterfield. 
25  Chicopee. 

342  Chilmark. 
278  Clarksburg. 

49  Clinton. 
146  Cohasset. 
250  Colrain. 

85  Concord. 
212  Conway. 
301  Cummington. 

126  Dalton. 
298  Dana. 

56  Danvers. 
106  Dartmouth. 

58  Dedham. 
237  Deerfield. 
184  Dennis. 
241  Dighton. 
168  Douglas. 
218  Dover. 
233  Dracut. 
119  Dudley. 
331  Dunstable. 
178  Duxbury. 

128  East  Bridgewater. 

310  Eastham. 

62  Easthampton. 
249  East  Longmeadow. 
113  Easton. 
209  Edgartown. 
305  Egremont. 
292  Enfield. 
275  Erving. 
191  Essex. 

20  Everett. 

90  Fairhaven. 

3  Fall  River. 

125  Falmouth. 

18  Fitchburg. 

322  Florida, 

127  Foxborough. 
42  Framingham. 
88  Franklin. 

255  Freetown. 

41  Gardner. 
349  Gay  Head. 
247  Georgetown. 
288  Gill. 

27  Gloucester. 
341  Goshen. 
351  Gosnold. 

93  Grafton. 


225  Granbv. 
293  Granville. 

86  Great  Barrington. 

53  Greenfield. 
324  Greenwich. 
164  Groton. 
162  Groveland. 

151  Hadley. 
302  Halifax. 
182  Hamilton. 
299  Hampden. 
313  Hancock. 

152  Hanover. 

252  Hanson. 
130  Hardwick. 
280  Harvard. 
169  Harwich. 
238  Hatfield. 

13  Haverhill. 
323  Hawley. 
328  Heath. 
109  Hingham. 
274  Hinsdale. 
139  Holbrook. 

158  Holden. 
350  Holland. 
148  Holliston. 

12  Holyoke. 

153  Hopedale. 

159  Hopkinton. 
283  Hubbardston. 

84  Hudson. 
243  Hull. 
200  Huntington. 

91  Ipswich. 

157  Kingston. 

260  Lakeville. 
156  Lancaster. 
282  Lanesborough. 

9  Lawrence. 
118  Lee. 
134  Leicester. 
137  Lenox. 
32  Leominster. 
295  Leverett. 
103  Lexington. 
333  Leyden. 
267  Lincoln. 
211  Littleton. 

253  Longmeadow. 
6  Lowell. 

92  Ludlow. 
193  Lunenburg. 

8  Lynn. 
279  Lynnfield. 
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14  Maiden. 

141  Manchester. 
98  Mansfield. 
76  Marblehead. 

261  Marion. 

36  Marlborough. 

188  Marshfield. 

345  Mashpee. 
266  Mattapoisett. 

83  Maynard. 

129  Medfield. 

23  Medford. 

142  Medway. 
33  Melrose. 

223  Mendon. 

172  Merrimac. 

45  Methuen. 

70  Middleborough. 
337  Middlefield. 

268  Middleton. 
47  Milford. 

107  Millbury. 

199  Millis. 

71  Milton. 
339  Monroe. 
114  Monson. 

75  Montague. 

332  Monterey. 

346  Montgomery. 

352  Mount  Washington. 

204  Nahant. 
138  Nantucket. 

57  Natick. 

87  Needham. 

353  New  Ashford. 
4  New  Bedford. 

318  New  Braintree. 
257  Newbury. 

35  Newburyport. 
217  New  Marlborough. 
231  New  Salem. 

16  Newton. 
273  Norfolk. 

29  North  Adams. 

30  Northampton. 
95  North  Andover. 

65  North  Attleborough. 

186  Northborough. 
69  Northbridge. 

140  North  Brookfield. 

187  Northfield. 

269  North  Reading. 
155  Norton. 

195  Norwell. 
59  Norwood. 

210  Oak  Bluffs. 
311  Oakham. 
105  Orange. 
215  Orleans. 

319  Otis. 
131  Oxford. 

64  Palmer. 
317  Paxton. 


38  Peabody. 

314  Pelham. 

206  Pembroke. 

144  Pepperell. 

348  Peru. 

230  Petersham. 

326  Phillipston. 

19  Pittsfield. 

330  Plainfield. 

202  Plainville. 
50  Plymouth. 

306  Plympton. 
338  Prescott. 
226  Princeton. 
121  Provincetown. 

17  Quincy. 

117  Randolph. 
251   Raynham. 

82  Reading. 
244  Rehoboth. 

26  Revere. 

307  Richmond. 
276  Rochester. 

80  Rockland. 
120  Rockport. 
325  Rowe. 
262  Rowley. 
291  Royalston. 
281  Russell. 
181  Rutland. 

21  Salem. 
254  Salisbury. 

308  Sandisfield. 

197  Sandwich. 
60  Saugus. 

312  Savoy. 
154  Scituate. 
235  Seekonk. 
160  Sharon. 
183  Sheffield. 

198  Shelburne. 
190  Sherborn. 
166  Shirley. 
147  Shrewsbury. 
340  Shutesbury. 
133  Somerset. 

10  Somerville. 
289  Southampton. 
180  Southborough. 

44  Southbridge. 
Ill  South  Hadley. 
265  Southwick. 

94  Spencer. 
7  Springfield. 

203  Sterling. 
179  Stockbridge. 

78  Stoneham. 

81  Stoughton. 
216  Stow. 

256  Sturbridge. 
213  Sudbury. 
271  Sunderland. 


145  Sutton. 
79  Swampscott. 

239  Swansea. 

22  Taunton. 

123  Templeton. 
108  Tewksbury. 

207  Tisbury. 
347  Tolland. 
214  Topsfield. 
185  Townsend. 
300  Truro. 

287  Tyngsborough. 
335  Tyringham. 

175  Upton. 
116  Uxbridge. 

51  Wakefield. 
334  Wales. 
104  Walpole. 

24  Waltham. 

67  Ware. 
112  Wareham. 
122  Warren. 
316  Warwick. 
343  Washington. 

40  Watertown. 

176  Wayland. 

54  Webster. 
89  Wellesley. 

221  Wellfleet. 
327  Wendell. 
284  Wenham. 

96  Westborough. 

208  West  Boylston. 
236  West  Bridgewater. 
270  West  Brookfield. 

39  Westfield. 
143  Westford. 
321  Westhampton. 
194  Westminster. 
196  West  Newbury. 
163  Weston. 
135  Westport. 

55  West  Springfield. 
272  West  Stockbridge. 
320  West  Tisbury. 
263  Westwood. 

46  Weymouth. 
277  Whately. 
77  Whitman. 

240  Wilbraham. 
171  Williamsburg. 

124  Williamstown. 
165  Wilmington. 

97  Winchendon. 
61  Winchester. 

329  Windsor. 

52  Winthrop. 
34  Woburn. 

2  Worcester. 
304  Worthington. 
161  Wrentham. 

201  Yarmouth. 
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Group  I.     Cities. 


»o 

Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 

03 

ii 

Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 

CITIES. 

a 
O 

p. 
<! 

Elementary,  High  —  Jan.  1,  1916. 

a 

2s 

*. 

1 

a 
.2 

J3 
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C8 

efl 

o 
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> 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Boston, 

745,439 

$1,573,164,500 

85 

48 

3,013 

3,146 

2 

Worcester,   . 

162,697 

180,074,186 

43 

6 

766 

815 

3 

■  Fall  River,  . 

124,791 

107,153,345 

31 

4 

574 

609 

4 

New  Bedford, 

109,568 

111,465,763 

25 

10 

388 

423 

5 

Cambridge, 

108,822 

130,997,710 

26 

2 

487 

515 

6 

Lowell, 

107,978 

92,954,197 

14 

7 

318 

339 

7 

Springfield, 

102,971 

190,402,170 

29 

12 

611 

652 

8 

Lynn, 

95,803 

92,333,285 

13 

5 

356 

374 

9 

Lawrence,    . 

90,259 

82,785,245 

29 

5 

359 

393 

10 

Somerville,  . 

86,854 

77,444,399 

16 

5 

358 

379 

11 

Brockton,     . 

62,288 

54,450,391 

30 

8 

310 

348 

12 

Holyoke, 

60,816 

65,551,223 

17 

5 

247 

•     269 

13 

Haverhill,     . 

49,450 

44,680,117 

12 

6 

228 

246 

14 

Maiden,        . 

48,907 

42,925,091 

10 

4 

214 

228 

15 

Chelsea, 

43,426 

30,084,560 

7 

6 

187 

200 

16 

Newton, 

43,113 

86,451,659 

10 

7 

267 

284 

17 

Quincy, 

40,674 

43,803,965 

9 

5 

186 

200 

18 

Fitchburg,    . 

39,656 

40,547,574 

2 

5 

154 

161 

19 

Pittsfield,     . 

39,607 

40,872,870 

15 

7 

251 

273 

20 

Everett, 

37,718 

32,805,950 

12 

2 

203 

217 

21 

Salem, 

37,200 

43,364,600 

6 

3 

156 

165 

22 

Taunton,      .          . 

36,161 

26,832,231 

4 

2 

164 

170 

23 

Medford,      . 

30,509 

31,449,950 

6 

4 

152 

162 

24 

Waltham,     . 

30,154 

31,981,000 

3 

6 

108 

117 

25 

Chicopee,     . 

30,138 

20,385,240 

4 

2 

134 

140 

26 

Revere, 

25,178 

23,444,600 

6 

2 

134 

142 

27 

Gloucester, 

24,478 

26,263,201 

3 

4 

139 

146 

28 

Beverly, 

22,959 

44,680,057 

9 

6 

145 

160 

29 

North  Adams, 

22,035 

16,615,361 

8 

6 

106 

120 

30 

Northampton, 

21,654 

18,920,031 

4 

6 

92 

102 

31 

Attleboro,    . 

18,480 

22,374,610 

4 

2 

90 

96 

32 

Leominster, 

17,646 

13,788,640 

1 

5 

84 

90 

33 

Melrose, 

16,880 

19,002,880 

6 

5 

79 

90 

34 

Woburn, 

16,410 

13,520,865 

1 

3 

76 

80 

35 

Newburyport, 

15,311 

12,656,186 

- 

4 

62 

66 

36 

Marlborough, 
Totals,      . 

15,250 

11,307,191 

5 

6 

60 

71 

2,581,280 

$3,497,534,843 

505 

225 

11,258 

11,988 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Group  I.    Cities. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census 

Sept.  1, 

915. 
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S3 

S3  * 

3  ^ 

fi 
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< 

<J 

< 

Ph 

Ph 

O, 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13* 

14 

15 

122,950 

18,372,317 

100,309 

184 

109,798 

25,638 

89,121 

21,073 

36 

26,858 

4,102,967 

21,941 

187 

23,945 

5,374 

18,606 

3,947 

24 

17,385 

2,589,975 

14,263 

184 

15,643 

4,834 

16,623 

4,720 

1,642 

15.21C 

2,438,233 

12,827 

190 

13,754 

3,662 

13,314 

3,313 

1,912 

16,824 

2,685,252 

14,533 

1S6 

15,725 

4,245 

15,442 

3,695 

51 

14,053 

1,964,645 

11,050 

178 

12,070 

2,901 

12,208 

2,039 

839 

19,693 

2,966,661 

15,792 

188 

17,159 

3,537 

11,626 

2,966 

623 

13,790 

2,198,667 

12,287 

179 

13,117 

3,036 

9,987 

2,217 

216 

11,829 

1,624,799 

9,177 

177 

9,799 

2,714 

10,160 

1,940 

965 

13,755 

2,166,950 

12,205 

186 

13,057 

2,980 

9,825 

2,351 

13 

11,242 

1,793,306 

9,584 

187 

10,116 

1,702 

6,413 

1,642 

382 

7,756 

1,219,135 

6,417 

190 

6,863 

1,641 

8,620 

1,088 

692 

7,602 

1,259,820 

6,525 

180 

6,999 

1,413 

6,540 

1,505 

226 

8,041 

1,222,617 

6,824 

180 

7,335 

1,529 

6,004 

1,315 

163 

7,592 

1,197,510 

6,690 

179 

7,224 

1,611 

5,443 

1,261 

318 

7,667 

,  1,206,330 

6,556 

184 

7,137 

1,499 

5,252 

1,438 

198 

7,347 

1,162,015 

6,355 

182 

6,806 

1,644 

7,205 

1,818 

211 

4,944 

785,077 

4,295 

183 

4,606 

1,578 

5,270 

1,276- 

360 

7,130 

1,086,266 

5,768 

189 

6,218 

1,417 

4,870 

1,176 

328 

7,506 

1,238,549 

6,762 

183 

7,169 

1,358 

5,129 

1,202 

57 

5,518 

856,066 

4,773 

179 

5,170 

1,553 

4,516 

1,144 

_ 

5,604 

803,090 

4,513 

178 

4,752 

1,078 

4,397 

1,127 

_ 

5,839 

925,652 

5,352 

173 

5,722 

951 

3,639 

633 

15 

3,394 

521,139 

2,851 

183 

3,078 

852 

3,072 

770 

45 

4,288 

630,814 

3,466 

187 

3,809 

692 

2,270 

300 

612 

5,391 

850,373 

4,762 

179 

5,156 

908 

3,144 

621 

_ 

4,739 

795,401 

4,335 

183 

4,464 

814 

2,911 

697 

66 

4,495 

706,345 

3,897 

183 

4,193 

783 

2,604 

570 

95 

3,349 

508,500 

2,825 

180 

3,045 

835 

3,153 

774 

66 

2,977 

472,778 

2,537 

186 

2,716 

684 

2,433 

628 

67 

3,045 

465,392 

2,586 

180 

2,742 

670 

2,230 

362 

_ 

2,554 

403,512 

2,212 

178 

2,399 

602 

2,573 

568 

155 

2,805 

452,152 

2,591 

174 

2,675 

641 

2,077 

522 

5 

3,074 

478,648 

2,714 

175 

2,882 

673 

2,201 

579 

35 

2,115 

334,321 

1,841 

183 

1,937 

466 

1,697 

408 

34 

2,060 

334,374 

1,863 

185 

2,047 

530 

1,572 

1,048 

5S 

410,421 

62,819,648 

343,278 

183 

371,327 

87,045 

312,147 

72,733 

10,509 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  of  All 

GENERAL 

control. 

INSTRUCTION. 

<*>  m 

"is  ^ 

s 

J 

CITIES. 
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"<3   oj 
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Ph 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

Boston, 

$217,553  69 

$78,208  31 

$308,554  53 

$76,862  76 

2 

Worcester,  . 

11,308  00 

20,650  00 

80,015  75 

11,415  00 

3 

Fall  River,  . 

5,401  77 

13,371  68 

53,251  36 

12,397  77 

4 

New  Bedford, 

5,858  40 

11,682  07 

47,653  33 

12,685  34 

5 

Cambridge, 

14,547  71 

15,032  74 

53,325  25 

4,504  11 

6 

Lowell, 

638  86 

10,781  66 

26,028  38 

8,437  00 

7 

Springfield, 

- 

30,190  59 

57,246  23 

16,252  00 

8 

Lynn, 

7,167  87 

9,462  40 

27,617  37 

4,770  00 

9 

Lawrence,    . 

3,808  05 

11,213  96 

42,172  50 

6,617  46 

10 

Somerville,  . 

1,057  82 

8,624  25 

32,206  98 

5,520  26 

11 

Brockton,    . 

_ 

7,997  46 

38,968  00 

7,625  00 

12 

Holyoke, 

4,750  43 

7,384  56 

27,092  50 

6,743  32 

13 

Haverhill,    . 

- 

7,156  26 

16,568  57 

4,078  59 

14 

Maiden, 

3,534  42 

4,434  22 

18,551  84 

3,700  00 

15 

Chelsea, 

1,041  00 

5,419  63 

12,978  81 

7,250  00 

16 

Newton, 

6,289  74 

6,219  28 

27,717  75 

10,378  01 

17 

Quincy, 

2,733  62 

4,162  94 

17,512  82 

5,220  25 

18 

Fitchburg,    . 

2,810  46 

5,371  68 

4,200  00 

4,220  00 

19 

Pittsfield,     . 

4,533  30 

3,272  43 

20,520  00 

6,992  50 

20 

Everett, 

3,056  28 

4,727  35 

18,121  52 

3,157  05 

21 

Salem, 

1,325  69 

5,943  33 

11,230  00 

3,613  00 

22 

Taunton, 

2,661  07 

3,820  19 

7,500  00 

2,600  00 

23 

Medford, 

981  97 

5,200  67 

10,355  24 

3,450  00 

24 

Waltham,    . 

1,757  42 

3,428  60 

6,419  00 

3,674  20 

25 

Chicopee,     . 

2,701  77 

4,102  06 

12,289  71 

2,299  50 

26 

Revere, 

1,793  22 

3,330  67 

9,084  90 

2,459  00 

27 

Gloucester, 

1,192  66 

3,645  12 

17,445  00 

3,900  00 

28 

Beverly, 

4,220  48 

4,338  06 

11,432  45 

8,943  67 

29 

North  Adams, 

450  00 

4,797  66 

8,407  75 

5,464  16 

30 

Northampton, 

1,270  22 

3,275  14 

6,570  00 

4,834  00 

31 

Attleboro,    . 

2,307  84 

3,336  28 

6,382  55 

2,518  73 

32 

Leominster, 

1,085  23 

3,325  85 

2,198  63 

3,775  00 

33 

Melrose, 

1,498  88 

3,496  66 

8,580  00 

3,690  00 

34 

Woburn, 

1,580  23 

2,600  00 

2,000  00 

1,950  00 

35 

Newburyport, 

- 

3,492  50 

- 

2,792  75 

36 

Marlborough, 
Totals,    . 

900  00 

2,136  00 

5,500  00 

2,725  00 

$321,818  10 

$325,632  26 

$1,055,698  72 

$277,515  43 
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IX 


Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Public  Schools - 

-  Dat,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30, 

1916. 

INSTRUCTION  —  Con. 

OPERATION  op  school  plant. 

1 

1 
5 
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°-S  flu-. 
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CO 

03 
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13 
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1° 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

$3,727,654  63 

$99,566  67 

$158,946  75 

$329,146  92 

$135,312  19 

$69,314  64 

707,583  70 

21,728  24 

30,022  03 

72,148  84 

42,377  62 

19,021  53 

402,277  25 

12,270  45 

16,683  73 

61,354  15 

17,639  89 

- 

315,555  08 

5,711  66 

11,458  34 

40,308  37 

20,587  28 

7,779  98 

487,498  08 

14,451  46 

16,574  62 

55,146  26 

19,687  92 

1,433  89 

242,686  18 

11,196  07 

10,716  45 

•  49,518  20 

18,455  81 

4,089  26 

568,824  80 

17,927  43 

61,609  39 

65,095  44 

57,526  24 

4,326  32 

317,348  79 

9,249  99 

8,527  72 

37,802  40 

25,668  41 

891  94 

265,531  41 

6,743  62 

6,166  97 

26,042  72 

15,171  49 

9,692  19 

302,096  05 

7,357  25 

12,736  01 

28,227  44 

19,797  39 

11,157  29 

257,328  42 

7,158  30 

15,599  00 

24,751  05 

30,685  08 

10,883  70 

205,630  72 

8,417  94 

7,502  58 

25,046  63 

17,445  15 

5,855  30 

156,304  12 

7,628  00 

8,009  80 

21,884  28 

14,385  25 

5,219  34 

176,055  51 

5,272  30 

8,495  29 

17,134  39 

16,443  19 

4,081  41 

140,657  07 

6,459  67 

5,558  17 

15,666  85 

7,068  71 

4,063  43 

229,477  25 

5,466  85 

11,309  20 

23,954  82 

16,533  52 

2,021  88 

139,934  18 

7,240  23 

9,573  25 

13,433  24 

7,727  14 

3,552  34 

130,785  00 

4,792  79 

6,723  77 

12,984  82 

10,220  63 

1,604  56 

171,506  10 

6,681  90 

9,065  23 

11,436  24 

13,304  02 

3,859  57 

152,940  75 

5,929  11 

11,896  03 

19,476  94 

11,571  73 

4,527  13 

110,545  32 

3,099  66 

4,138  05 

17,997  68 

8,518  09 

585  87 

118,658  52 

4,143  63 

4,015  10 

12,172  44 

11,153  47 

1,828  77 

124,478  65 

4,184  61 

7,407  70 

12,437  76 

12,332  90 

1,228  58 

91,113  83 

2,447  69 

5,749  61 

8,930  42 

7,611  80 

3,139  81 

72,799  45 

4,518  31 

8,219  80 

11,986  83 

7,207  32 

2,084  10 

95,491  18 

5,147  55 

1,776  72 

13,193  78 

6,495  49 

1,908  36 

86,589  50 

6,607  36 

14,273  55 

11,782  40 

6,889  89 

3,696  55 

106,811  96 

4,004  95 

8,077  67 

11,924  38 

10,190  57 

2,391  54 

70,172  50 

3,520  68 

2,157  08 

7,945  90 

2,528  28 

1,367  07 

60,320  36 

1,703  90 

4,344  70 

8,400  90 

7,704  14 

767  85 

62,440  97 

2,141  98 

3,293  67 

9,801  76 

3,146  03 

2,063  42 

55,178  00 

2,742  41 

4,018  47 

7,325  26 

5,199  41 

1,354  27 

62,255  00 

3,187  76 

2,199  59 

8,282  18 

6,045  06 

1,036  34 

52,388  34 

3,250  51 

2,501  24 

5,550  03 

4,716  52 

733  14 

40,608  57 

1,522  22 

1,947  62 

4,165  19 

914  99 

640  45 

41,175  00 

1,945  12 

1,984  37 

4,622  00 

3,752  75 

1,539  90 

$10,348,702  24 

$325,418  27 

$503,279  27 

$1,107,078  91 

$622,015  37 

$199,741  72 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support 

op  All  Public 
Year  ending 
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CITIES. 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

1 

2 
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4 
5 

Boston,        .... 
Worcester,  .... 
Fall  River,  .... 
New  Bedford, 
Cambridge, 

$325,522  77 

59,038  13 

43,749  18 

9,040  55 

21,929  31 

$705  41 

$40,086  53 
4,215  32 
2,500  00 
2,354  00 

$2,350  45 

685  50 

1,206  00 

1,120  00 

396  00 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Lowell,         .... 

Springfield, 

Lynn,            .... 

Lawrence,    .... 

Somerville,  .... 

3,582  51 
48,060  52 
11,691  44 
36,162  80 
21,344  74 

- 

4,365  21 
9,471  71 
2,418  35 
2,904  17 
3,789  41 

379  00 

2,300  00 

750  00 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Brockton,    .          .          . 
Holyoke,      .... 
Haverhill,     .... 
Maiden,       .          .          .          . 
Chelsea,       .... 

23,413  35 

5,344  39 

8,811  86 

14,712  12 

3,189  44 

1,535  37 

3,866  02 
2,852  36 

700  00 
1,275  00 

1,638  25 
1,512  60 
3,059  50 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Newton,       .... 
Quincy,        .... 
Fitchburg,   .... 
Pittsfield,     .          .          . 
Everett,       .... 

36,733  19 
7,860  41 
4,588  88 

15,248  21 

144  15 

3,899  56 
1,020  00 
2,552  62 
1,700  25 
2,248  26 

2,880  00 
1,560  00 
2,207  80 
4,850  00 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

Salem,          .... 
Taunton,      .          .          .     •      . 
Medford,      .... 
Waltham,    .... 
Chicopee,     .... 

13,592  55 
10,449  92 

5,635  95 
11,573  72 

7,674  35 

5  00 
10  18 

1,615  57 

1,842  30 

201  61 

1,400  CO 

575  00 
2,172  25 

1,116  00 

3,585  78 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

Revere,         .... 

Gloucester, 

Beverly,        .... 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

2,708  51 
6,771  83 
5,712  69 
3,542  69 
2,002  69 

7  00 

489  50 

877  00 

1,282  50 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

304  04 
3,551  50 
3,597  00 
2,032  10 
1,200  78 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

Attleboro,    .... 

Leominster, 

Melrose,       .... 

Woburu,       .... 

Newburyport, 

5,925  24 
2,031  56 
6,233  18 
2,110  67 
1,580  02 

30  00 

70  04 

400  00 
264  08 

300  00 
300  00 

3,413  00 
2,662  93 

665  00 
49  70 

296  85 

36 

Marlborough, 

Totals 

1,403  16 

- 

404  00 

2,634  65 

$788,972  53 

$2,507  15 

$103,595  33 

$54,751  68 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Gkoup  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  —  Con. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

$137,361  OS 

$5,706,441  92 

$861,590  48 

$65,444  03 

$927,034  51 

7,834  95 

1,088,750  02 

276,006  71 

8,267  07 

284,273  78 

3,365  51 

645,468  74 

- 

- 

- 

2,750  47 

494,544  87 

7,035  21 

106  00 

7,141  21 

4,593  77 

709,121  12 

62,584  53 

1,973  84 

64,558  37 

31,938  47i 

422,813  06 

222,916  78 

- 

222,916  78 

736  45 

939,567  12 

15,506  45 

38,212  29 

53,718  74 

5,300  28 

468,666  96 

282,259  30 

30,452  10 

312,711  40 

6,278  79 

.438,506  13 

60,123  08 

12,054  11 

72,177  19 

1,886  31 

455,801  20 

77,650  11 

3,533  62 

81,183  73 

_ 

429,913  63 

127,337  10 

- 

127,337  10 

1,500  48 

328,614  33 

65,512  63 

6,405  04 

71,917  67 

484  86 

253,590  43 

34,378  28 

697  57 

35,075  85 

557  44 

273,672  13 

- 

588  05 

588  05 

- 

210,627  78 

61,129  14 

_ 

61,129  14 

836  49 

383,717  54 

7,820  23 

2,032  71 

9,852  94 

1,503  73 

223,034  15 

16,935  90 

766  80 

17,702  70 

425  31 

193,632  47 

15,408  18 

1,532  30 

16,940  48 

2,026  53 

259,748  07 

- 

- 

- 

461  99 

253,362  35 

30,492  03 

8,884  02 

39,376  05 

15,761  83 

198,541  64 

95,526  44 

556  80 

96,083  24 

1,069  77 

184,092  43 

11,502  23 

2,129  38 

13,631  61 

1,148  70 

189,054  52 

25,594  06 

990  69 

26,584  75 

1,104  98 

149,467  08 

4,487  29 

801  74 

5,289  03 

2,374  10 

141,843  08 

68,307  99 

- 

68,307  99 

1,941  49 

146,131  41 

13,002  82 

2,071  91 

15,074  73 

2,266  53 

169,488  89 

7,789  28 

1,621  97 

9,411  25 

410  90 

183,338  82 

3,929  94 

458  24 

4,388  18 

2,371  47 

115,757  34 

72,328  79 

- 

72,328  79 

928  90 

104,323  58 

- 

437  08 

437  08 

524  64 

107,696  11 

_ 

578  06 

578  06 

561  00 

91,752  10 

7,724  71 

680  79 

8,405  50 

2,057  91 

109,227  56 

- 

1,214  01 

1,214  01 

493  59 

80,294  01 

1,417  07 

862  43 

2,279  50 

145  14 

58,406  30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70,721  95 

9,467  65 

- 

9,467  65 

$243,003  86 

$16,279,730  84 

$2,545,764  41 

$193,352  65 

$2,739,117  06 

1  Includes  the  total  paid  to  State  for  the  maintenance  expense  of  the  training  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  normal  school,  in  accordance  with  agreement  between  State  Board  of  Education 
and  school  committee  of  Lowell. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  I.    Cities  —  Con. 


CITIES. 

Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 
next  Preceding 

FROM  LOCAL 

TAXATION. 

FROM  STATE 
INCOME  FROM 
SCHOOL 

(including 
massachusetts 
fund). 
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35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Boston,    . 
Worcester, 
Fall  River, 
New  Bedford,   . 
Cambridge, 

$5,745,322  41 

1,041,730  84 

612,084  11 

484,390  42 

683,786  42 

$52  33 
43  51 
39  13 
35  21 
43  48 

28 
57 
87 
140 
59 

$3,862  16 
115  50 

1,049  50 

$0  04 
01 

07 

269 
294 

263 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

Lowell, 

Springfield, 

Lynn, 

Lawrence, 

Somerville, 

423,170  00 
847,741  11 
448,711  88 
369,449  39 
450,399  66 

35  06 
49  41 
34  21 
37  70 
34  49 

145 
37 
156 
108 
151 

162  00 

472  00 

510  08 

01 
04 

04 

293 
270 

271 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

Brockton,        -  . 

Holyoke, 

Haverhill, 

Maiden,   . 

Chelsea,    .          .          . 

412,762  09 
311,950  12 
247,162  21 
267,493  71 
215,677  52 

40  80 
45  45 

35  31 

36  47 
29  86 

75 

48 

137 

119 

224 

428  07 

165  00 
424  50 
129  00 

04 

02 
06 
02 

272 

283 
266 
284 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

Newton,  . 
Quincy,     . 
Fitchburg, 

Pittsfield,            .          ! 
Everett,   . 

371,659  25 
212,782  74 
196,862  57 
250,391  64 
241,209  42 

52  07 
31  26 
42  74 
40  27 
33  65 

29 

203 

66 

7S 

166 

317  50 
426  50" 
152  25 

89  43. 
191  50 

04 
06 
03 
01 
03 

273 
267 
279 
291 
280 

21 
22 

23 

24 
25 

Salem, 

Taunton, 

Medford, 

Waltham, 

Chicopee, 

196,817  06 
181,725  86 
180,621  13 
143,434  58 
144,072  80 

38  07 
38  24 
31  57 
46  60 
37  82 

101 
99 

199 
42 

106 

106  00 
410  50 
876  00 
269  59 
142  00 

02 
09 
15 
09 
04 

285 
257 
245 

258 
274 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

Revere,    . 
Gloucester, 
Beverly,   . 
North  Adams,  . 
Northampton,  . 

142,706  95 
150,629  69 
168,207  68 
110,696  59 
101,204  29 

27  68 
33  74 
40  12 

36  35 

37  26 

259 
163 

80 
121 
112 

111  50 

46  00 
379  50 

90  00 

02 
01 
09 

03 

286 
292 
259 

281 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

Attleboro, 
Leominster, 
Melrose,  . 
Woburn,  . 
Newburyport,   . 

104,728  39 
87,020  98 

105,755  52 
77,184  08 
54,463  50 

38  19 
36  27 

39  53 
26  78 
28  12 

100 
124 
83 
271 
251 

111  00 
700  00 

05 
24 

277 
232 

36 

Marlborough,    . 
Totals, 

70,792  68 

34  58 

149 

399  76 

20 

239 

$15,854,799  29 

$42  70 

- 

$12,136  84 

$0.03 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Group  I.    Cities  —  Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  City  Fiscal  Year 
June  30,  1916. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 
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43 

44 
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46 

$7,833  41 

$5,757,017  98 

$52  43 

86 

- 

- 

10,100  86 

1,051,947  20 

43  93 

146 

- 

- 

13,874  25 

625,958  36 

40  02 

184 

\- 

- 

3,829  04 

488,219  46 

35  50 

254 

- 

- 

4,606  56 

689,442  48 

43  84 

147 

- 

- 

- 

423,170  00 

35  06 

263 

- 

- 

25,558  81 

873,461  92 

50  90 

93 

- 

- 

363  26 

449,547  14 

34  27 

279 

- 

- 

- 

369,449  39 

37  70 

217 

- 

- 

60  00 

450,969  74 

34  54 

271 

- 

— 

3,295  09 

416,485  25 

41  17 

169 

- 

- 

1,040  42 

312,990  54 

45  61 

129 

- 

- 

2,828  02 

250,155  23 

35  74 

252 

- 

- 

890  48 

268,808  69 

36  65 

232 

- 

- 

361  97 

216,168  49 

29  92 

318 

- 

- 

2,623  00 

374,599  75 

52  49 

84 

- 

- 

50  75 

213,259  99 

31  33 

305 

- 

-  . 

1,088  50 

198,103  32 

43  01 

155 

- 

- 

5,545  50 

256,026  57 

41  18 

168 

- 

- 

104  00 

241,504  92 

33  69 

285 

- 

- 

354  75 

197,277  81 

38  16 

212 

- 

- 

5,837  12 

187,973  48 

39  56 

190 

- 

- 

92  00 

181,589  13 

31  74 

300 

- 

- 

39  34 

143,743  51 

46  70 

119 

- 

- 

- 

144,214  80 

37  86 

214 

- 

- 

- 

142,818  45 

27  70 

340 

- 

- 

1,393  00 

152,068  69 

34  07 

282 

- 

- 

2,317  50 

170,904  6S 

40  76 

172 

- 

- 

2,232  82 

112,929  41 

37  09 

223 

- 

- 

1,430  20 

102,724  49 

37  82 

215 

- 

- 

600  00 

105,328  39 

38  41 

206 

- 

- 

751  51 

87,883  49 

36  63 

233 

- 

- 

3,042  09 

108,797  61 

40  67 

173 

- 

- 

708  33 

78,592  41 

27  27 

342 

- 

- 

5,628  91 

60,092  41 

31  02 

308 

- 

- 

1,306  09 

72,498  53 

35  42 

256 

- 

- 

$109,787  58 

,  $15,976,723  71 

$43  02 

- 

-' 

- 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Valuation  of 

1915  PER 

Pupil  in  Average 

Membership, 

Year  ending  June 

30,  1916. 

Expenditure  per 
81,000  Valuation  for 

School  Support 
from  Local  Taxation, 

Rate  of 
Tax  per 

Total 
$1,000 

CITIES. 

City  Fiscal  Year 

next  preceding  June 

30,  1916. 

Valuation,  1915. 
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1 

Boston, 

$14,328 

25 

$3  65 

309 

$18  00 

195 

2 

Worcester, 

7,520 

102 

5  79 

156 

20  40 

113 

3 

Fall  River,        ,  . 

6,850 

120 

5  71 

165 

23  00 

34 

4 

New  Bedford, 

8,104 

89 

4  35 

277 

23  00 

35 

5 

Cambridge, 

8,331 

82 

5  22 

197 

.23  00 

36 

6 

Lowell, 

7,701 

97 

4  55 

261 

20  80 

98 

7 

Springfield, 

11,096 

41 

4  45 

271 

18  20 

190 

8 

Lynn, 

7,039 

117 

4  85 

234 

21  80 

68 

9 

Lawrence, 

8,448 

78 

4  46 

270 

18  80 

169 

10 

Somerville, 

5,931 

157 

5  82 

155 

21  70 

71 

11 

Brockton,  . 

5,383 

188 

7  58 

49 

22  90 

40 

12 

Holyoke,    . 

9,551 

56 

4  76 

242 

18  80 

170 

13 

Haverhill, 

6,384 

141 

5  53 

178 

20  20 

118 

14 

Maiden,     . 

5,852 

163 

6  23 

128 

22  80 

41 

15 

Chelsea, 

4,165 

277 

7  17 

67 

24  00 

15 

16 

Newton,     . 

12,113 

34 

4  30 

278 

18  50 

179 

17 

Quincy, 

6,436 

138 

4  86 

233 

22  00 

59 

18 

Fitchburg, 

8,803 

67 

4  85 

235 

20  80 

99 

19 

Pittsfield,  . 

6,573 

131 

6  13 

135 

22  40 

48 

20 

Everett,     . 

4,576 

250 

7  35 

60 

24  00 

16 

21 

Salem, 

8,388 

81 

4  54 

262 

21  00 

90 

22 

Taunton,   . 

5,647 

173 

6  77 

94 

21  20 

86 

23 

Medford,    . 

5,496 

182 

5  74 

162 

20  80 

100 

24 

Waltham,  . 

10,390 

49 

4  48 

267 

19  80 

139 

25 

Chicopee,  . 

5,352 

191 

7  07 

73 

19  50 

148 

26 

Revere, 

4,547 

252 

6  09 

140 

23  60 

24 

27 

Gloucester, 

5,883 

161 

5  74 

163 

21  60 

73 

28 

Beverly,     . 

10,656 

47 

3  76 

304 

16  20 

256 

29 

North  Adams,     . 

5,457 

184 

6  66 

99 

20  40 

114 

30 

Northampton,     . 

6,966 

118 

5  35 

191 

20  20 

119 

31 

Attleboro, 

8,160 

86 

4  68 

250 

19  20 

158 

32 

Leominster, 

5,748 

171 

6  31 

117 

22  00 

60 

33 

Melrose, 

7,104 

115 

5  57 

174 

23  70 

23 

34 

Woburn,    . 

4,691 

239 

5  71 

166 

24  50 

10 

35 

Newburyport, 

6,534 

134 

4  30 

279 

21  00 

91 

36 

Marlborough, 
Totals, 

5,524 

180 

6  26 

122 

21  50 

78 

$9,419 

- 

$4  53 

- 

- 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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EXPENDITURE  FOR 
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expenditure  for 

support,  exclusive  op 

general  control. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOEB. 
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53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

2,549 

183 

92,916 

$3,922,080 

$42  21 

$2,967,040 

$31  93 

$61,997 

$0  67 

652 

187 

20,588 

753,460 

36  65 

553,854 

26  94 

14,091 

69 

529 

182 

14,186 

493,262 

34  77 

365,588 

25  77 

8,838 

62 

366 

190 

12,651 

379,869 

30  03 

299,205 

23  65 

3,827 

30 

401 

184 

12,940 

482,637 

37  30 

389,818 

30  13 

8,501 

66 

278 

178 

10,414 

318,317 

30  57 

208,511 

20  02 

7,341 

70 

488 

188 

14,612 

614,914 

42  08 

434,199 

29  72 

11,715 

80 

300 

178 

11,360 

328,184 

28  89 

252,792 

22  25 

5,799 

51 

346 

178 

8,650 

342,097 

39  55 

249,283 

28  82 

4,437 

51 

297 

184 

10,998 

324,490 

29  50 

248,534 

22  60 

4,286 

39 

237 

187 

8,466 

305,543 

36  09 

213,359 

25  20 

2,850 

34 

222 

190 

5,955 

231,580 

38  88 

178,029 

29  90 

5,645 

95 

198 

180 

6,056 

192,525 

31  79 

137,596 

22  72 

5,540 

91 

171 

179 

6,184 

188,425 

30  47 

137,941 

22  31 

4,149 

67 

161 

179 

6,320 

155,886 

24  67 

122,278 

19  35 

4,378 

69 

211 

184 

5,622 

256,238 

45  58 

174,822 

31  10 

3,410 

61 

158 

181 

5,842 

166,184 

28  45 

122,702 

21  00 

5,635 

96 

99 

182 

3,585 

121,049 

33  77 

84,728 

23  63 

3,631 

1  01 

220 

189 

5,223 

188,452 

36  08 

148,400 

28  41 

4,396 

84 

177 

183 

6,191 

183,509 

29  64 

129,285 

20  88 

3,952 

64 

125 

179 

4,195 

137,380 

32  75 

87,796 

20  93 

1,714 

41 

147 

176 

4,135 

143,518 

34  71 

104,194 

25  20 

1,927 

47 

112 

170 

4,574 

121,648 

26  60 

90,096 

19  70 

2,564 

56 

85 

183 

2,448 

104,708 

42  77 

72,245 

29  51 

1,616 

66 

120 

186 

3,517 

107,571 

30  59 

76,105 

21  64 

2,034 

58 

119 

179 

4,597 

111,235 

24  20 

84,898 

18  47 

3,276 

71 

116 

183 

3,753 

125,660 

33  48 

82,600 

22  01 

3,869 

1  03 

117 

183 

3,309 

120,642 

36  46 

88,506 

26  75 

1,960 

59 

94 

180 

2,590 

82,593 

31  89 

62,739 

24  22 

2,193 

85 

80 

186 

2,392 

76,806 

32  11 

44,393 

18  56 

1,047 

44 

77 

179 

2,350 

74,986 

31  91 

51,318 

21  84 

1,328 

57 

63 

178 

1,879 

58,936 

31  37 

40,647 

21  63 

1,343 

71 

57 

174 

1,997 

63,352 

31  72 

44,019 

22  04 

1,895 

95 

59 

175 

2,323 

56,565 

24  35 

41,190 

17  73 

1,999 

86 

45 

183 

1,486 

37,162 

25  01 

29,320 

19  73 

603 

41 

48 

178 

1,612 

47,511 

29  47 

33,790 

20  96 

1,225 

76 

9,524 

- 

315,916 

$11,418,974 

$36  14 

$8,451,820 

$26  75 

$205,011 

$0  69 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Public  Day  High 

Evening  and 
Vacation  Schools, 

<o 

Year  ending  June 

a 

30,  1916. 

o 
o 

"§ 
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a 

CITIES. 

oSmci 

O    !tf    "2*0    g 

^a 

J 

1« 

e*-'   >    ®    CD 

^  >~o    £ 

bO 
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-d 

>> 

m««   2         O 

2 

a 

03 

41  «*-.  42 1^,  o 

h  °-S  a>  g 

OS 

"o 

T3 

3  -e  m  :>„ 

"S 

:ndit 
iport 
schc 
sive 
1  cou 

3  o  a'%  2 
%  S-2-3  § 

§3 

"oJ 

d 

"o? 
M 

Expe 

SUJ 

ing 
clu: 
era 

g,  a  oS  K  a 

ry  m  ty  0)  bo 

£ 

.S 
CM 

'3, 

CM 

bO 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

1 

Boston,    . 

$147,862 

$21,906 

15 

549 

18,656 

2,901,680 

2 

Worcester, 

36,299 

2,729 

4 

157 

3,463 

587,928 

3 

Fall  River, 

19,780 

- 

2 

76 

1,563 

261,188 

4 

New  Bedford,   . 

10,711 

2,614 

47 

1,078 

203,384 

5 

Cambridge, 

15,437 

711 

112 

3,065 

485,274 

6 

Lowell,     . 

16,562 

_ 

54 

1,829 

287,027 

7 

Springfield, 

22,143 

- 

152 

2,734 

443,818 

8 

Lynn, 

9,952 

1,914 

69 

1,876 

298,245 

9 

Lawrence, 

16,950 

- 

42 

1,237 

185,968 

10 

Somerville, 

8,703 

- 

77 

2,109 

386,643 

11 

Brockton, 

11,918 

825 

74 

1,665 

288,943 

12 

Holyoke, 

13,707 

- 

42 

999 

166,649 

13 

Haverhill, 

2,856 

- 

42 

960 

169,740 

14 

Maiden,   . 

6,638 

- 

53 

1,262 

194,049 

15 

Chelsea,   . 

5,404 

- 

33 

1,009 

148,201 

16 

Newton,  . 

3,791 

935 

66 

1,613 

264,897 

17 

Quincy,     . 

3,202 

- 

37 

1,052 

180,285 

18 

Fitchburg, 

8,138 

849 

57 

1,102 

180,078 

19 

Pittsfield, 

2,179 

- 

46 

1,067 

176,347 

20 

Everett,   . 

6,552 

- 

38 

1,075 

•     171,142  • 

21 

Salem, 

3,144 

_ 

37 

1,023 

168,447 

22 

Taunton, 

3,879 

- 

21 

690 

111,014 

23 

Medford, 

1,244 

- 

46 

1,144 

198,855 

24 

Waltham, 

2,508 

- 

26 

678 

108,108 

25 

Chicopee, 

1,828 

- 

18 

320 

51,209 

26 

Revere,    . 

1,127 

_ 

21 

604 

91,191 

27 

Gloucester, 

2,669 

- 

26 

754 

128,269 

28 

Beverly,   . 

1,755 

- 

37 

966 

149,804 

29 

North  Adams,  . 

1,468 

- 

20 

500 

77,760 

30 

Northampton,  . 

1,016 

- 

16 

356 

57,597 

31 

Attleboro, 

1,290 

308 

17 

437 

70,828 

32 

Leominster, 

1,164 

225 

22 

554 

96,701 

33 

Melrose,  . 

501 

30 

28 

746 

115,785 

34 

Woburn,  . 

502 

170 

18 

600 

96,570 

35 

Newburyport,   . 

886 

- 

17 

505 

76,694 

36 

Marlborough,    . 
Totals, 

926 

101 

1 

17 

490 

79,988 

$394,691 

$33,317 

59 

2,210 

59,781 

9,660,306 
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Group  I.     Cities  —  Con. 


Schools 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

a 

09 

a 

EXPENDITURE  for 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SALARIES 

AND  EXPENSES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

AND  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

.2 
1 

.9  a 

.s  a 

.9  a 

1 

a 

'd 
3 
o 

a 
< 

Per  pupil 

erage  mi 
ship. 

a 
3 
o 

a 

is. 

P.  (3-3 

"2 

3 
o 

1 

S3  a 

3  Sd 

68 

63 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

184 

16,882 

$1,318,831 

$78  12 

$1,073,464 

$63  59 

$35,405 

$2  10 

187 

3,357 

264,304 

78  73 

214,927 

64  02 

6,802 

2  03 

187 

1,457 

113,654 

78  01 

90,687 

62  92 

2,932 

2  01 

192 

1,103 

83,802 

75  98 

65,200 

*  59  11 

1,830 

1  66 

186 

2,785 

180,757 

64  90 

143,040 

51  36 

5,681 

2  04 

183 

1,656 

76,514 

46  20 

57,117 

34  49 

3,623 

2  19 

186 

2,547 

272,320 

106  92 

190,028 

74  61 

5,428 

2  13 

184 

1,757 

111,987 

63  74 

86,595 

49  29 

3,451 

1  96 

176 

1,149 

64,436 

56  08 

50,180 

43  67 

1,805 

1  57 

187 

2,059 

112,827 

54  80 

84,382 

40  98 

3,026 

1  47 

187 

1,650 

103,630 

62  81 

79,234 

48  02 

4,266 

2  59 

190 

908 

71,192 

78  41 

52,426 

57  74 

2,506 

2  76 

180 

943 

51,054 

54  14 

36,875 

39  10 

2,088 

2  21 

180 

1,151 

70,640 

61  37 

54,714 

47  53 

1,050 

91 

179 

904 

42,877 

47  43 

33,889 

37  49 

1,877 

2  08 

186 

1,515 

110,245 

72  77 

89,108 

58  82 

1,996 

1  32 

187 

964 

46,751 

48  50 

37,613 

39  02 

1,548 

1  61 

186 

1,021 

55,415 

54  28 

46,534 

45  58 

1,077 

1  05 

189 

995 

61,312 

61  62 

48,786 

49  03 

2,165 

2  18 

184 

978 

55,518 

56  77 

40,189 

41  09 

1,770 

1  81 

181 

975 

50,748 

52  04 

35,213 

36  12 

1,376 

1  40 

188 

617 

30,215 

48  97 

21,793 

35  32 

2,191 

3  55 

183 

1,148 

59,980 

52  25 

47,141 

41  06 

1,619 

1  41 

182 

630 

37,064 

58  83 

26,620 

42  25 

832 

1  32 

190 

292 

25,640 

87  81 

9,540 

32  67 

2,480 

8  49 

179 

559 

28,646 

51  25 

21,176 

37  88 

1,789 

3  20 

187 

711 

36,323 

51  09 

23,660 

33  28 

2,247 

3  16 

183 

884 

52,384 

59  26 

37,385 

42  29 

1,923 

2  18 

180 

455 

26,449 

58  13 

20,307 

44  63 

1,303 

2  86 

186 

324 

21,956 

67  77 

16,535 

51  03 

657 

2  03 

185 

392 

22,949 

58  54 

16,334 

41  67 

798 

2  04 

193 

520 

27,016 

51  95 

19,295 

37  11 

1,391 

2  68 

176 

678 

40,349 

59  51 

30,506 

44  99 

1,293 

1  91 

178 

559 

18,876 

33  77 

14,582 

26  08 

1,251 

2  24 

177 

451 

16,866 

37  40 

13,320 

29  53 

907 

2  01 

191 

435 

19,148 

44  02 

14,825 

34  08 

645 

1  48 

- 

55,411 

$3,782,675 

$68  27 

$2,943,220 

$53  12 

$113,028 

$2  40 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


iri 

Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 

OJ 

S 

Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 

TOWNS. 

1 
a 
<a 
O 

"c3 
CO 

Elementary,  High  —  Jan 

.  1,  1916. 

a 
.2 
Is 
"3 

•    .3 

03 

o 

1 

ja 

"3 

p. 

.9 

p. 

C3 

o 

1 

£ 

3 

02 

H 

o 

Eh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

37 

Brookline,    . 

33,490 

$125,759,129 

8 

3 

177 

188 

38 

Peabody, 

18,625 

15,135,200 

1 

3 

90 

94 

39 

Westfield,    . 

18,411 

12,785,922 

8 

4 

96 

108 

40 

Watertown, 

•      16,515 

19,839,700 

4 

8 

65 

77 

41 

Gardner, 

16,376 

11,543,652 

- 

4 

61 

65 

42 

Framingham, 

15,860 

17,187,700 

5 

4 

83 

92 

43 

Arlington,    . 

14,889 

17,771,213 

7 

6 

83 

96 

44 

Southbridge, 

14,217 

8,276,549 

- 

- 

41 

41 

45 

Methuen,     . 

14,007 

9,733,743 

1 

4 

75 

80 

46 

Weymouth, 

13,969 

12,887,929 

1 

5 

75 

81 

47 

Milford, 

13,684 

10,472,092 

9 

- 

61 

70 

48 

Adams, 

13,218 

7,042,971 

5 

3 

47 

55 

49 

Clinton, 

13,192 

9,470,884 

1 

- 

64 

65 

50 

Plymouth,   . 

12,926 

14,299,615 

2 

- 

77 

79 

51 

Wakefield,   . 

12,781 

12,452,780 

4 

2 

75 

81 

52 

Winthrop,    . 

12,758 

16,906,450 

2 

3 

70 

75 

53 

Greenfield,  . 

12,618 

13,700,489 

1 

6 

75 

82 

54 

Webster, 

12,565 

9,015,783 

5 

5 

26 

36 

55 

West  Springfield, 

11,339 

10,444,515 

3 

4 

68 

75 

56 

Danvers, 

11,177 

8,604,150 

3 

3 

46 

52 

57 

Natick, 

11,119 

9,293,250 

2 

5 

53 

60 

58 

Dedham, 

11,043 

15,990,095 

4 

2 

66 

72 

59 

Norwood,     . 

10,977 

17,053,994 

5 

7 

62 

74 

60 

Saugus, 

10,226 

7,137,876 

1 

4 

59 

64 

61 

Winchester, 

10,005 

18,920,825 

2 

3 

65 

70 

62 

Easthampton, 

9,845 

7,856,021 

_ 

- 

48 

48 

63 

Athol, 

9,783 

6,693,425 

5 

2 

47 

54 

64 

Palmer, 

9,468 

5,369,660 

1 

2 

49 

52 

65 

North  Attleborough, 

9,398 

9,562,969 

1 

4 

53 

58 

66 

Bridgewater, 

9,381 

4,239,728 

4 

2 

39 

45 

67 

Ware, 

9,346 

5,527,005 

1 

2 

41 

44 

68 

Braintree,    . 

9,343 

9,485,815 

1 

3 

52 

56 

69 

Northbridge, 

9,254 

5,739,990 

6 

2 

38 

46 

70 

Middleborough,    . 

8,631 

4,962,035 

- 

3 

43 

46 

71 

Milton, 

8,600 

33,681,817 

4 

2 

63 

69 

72 

Amesbury,  . 

8,543 

6,781,910 

1 

- 

32 

33 

73 

Belmont, 

8,081 

11,409,543 

4 

2 

42 

48 

74 

Andover, 

7,978 

8,944,395 

- 

5 

33 

38 

75 

Montague,  . 

7,925 

6,003,984 

1 

4 

44 

49 

76 

Marblehead, 

7,606 

11,460,406 

5 

4 

43 

52 

77 

Whitman,    . 

7,520 

5,759,618 

_ 

3 

36 

39 

78 

Stoneham,    . 

7,489 

6,095,860 

1 

5 

37 

43 

79 

Swampscott, 

7,345 

15,989,509 

3 

4 

43 

50 

80 

Rockland,    . 

7,074 

5,479,908 

3 

3 

32 

38 

81 

Stoughton,  . 

6,982 

4,350,454 

1 

1 

28 

30 
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Population  or  Over. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census 

Sept.  1,  1915. 
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>> 
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t^ 

a 
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Ph 

to 
o 

a  2 
|s» 

Ph 

Illiterates   16  to   21 
years. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

4,787 

890,382 

3,869 

186 

4,193 

715 

2,924 

850 

- 

2,912 

438,308 

2,537 

175 

2,697 

642 

1,979 

390 

144 

3,168 

512,788 

2,741 

187 

2,916 

794 

2,450 

529 

183 

2,535 

413,817 

2,256 

183 

2,399 

580 

1,805 

420 

19 

2,361 

370,566 

2,090 

178 

2,207 

609 

2,101 

492 

94 

2,888 

452,297 

2,544 

177 

2,734 

646 

2,173 

520 

61 

3,318 

510,555 

2,825 

181 

3,008 

614 

1,800 

455 

- 

1,324 

189,527 

1,043 

189 

1,094 

485 

1,639 

406 

219 

2,780 

420,957 

2,403 

175 

2,557 

623 

2,096 

507 

47 

2,684 

421,138 

2,352 

179 

2,520 

485 

1,596 

360 

- 

2,469 

375,407 

2,113 

178 

2,235 

518 

1,928 

474 

91 

1,696 

271,936 

1,503 

181 

1,575 

554 

1,936 

451 

126 

1,994 

312,870 

1,720 

180 

1,831 

489 

1,609 

388 

189 

2,512 

378,848 

2,065 

178 

2,317 

549 

1,633 

343 

99 

2,609 

400,145 

2,248 

178 

2,374 

399 

1,540 

371 

57 

2,435 

381,820 

2,104 

183 

2,277 

410 

1,378 

440 

_ 

2,478 

394,256 

2,092 

188 

2,227 

417 

1,447 

359 

48 

1,172 

165,770 

902 

185 

972 

474 

1,898 

405 

28 

2,378 

363,244 

2,003 

183 

2,193 

426 

1,469 

338 

74 

1,871 

297,864 

1,650 

181 

1,752 

325 

1,151 

259 

12 

1,856 

290,370 

1,711 

170 

1,819 

364 

1,151 

309 

9 

2,320 

369,533 

2,031 

182 

2,179 

480 

1,507 

349 

25 

2,196 

351,679 

1,984 

177 

2,097 

460 

1,416 

335 

5 

2,336 

349,650 

1,997 

175 

2,212 

378 

1,639 

371 

- 

1,898 

302,874 

1,652 

184 

1,772 

357 

1,267 

352 

32 

1,482 

229,733 

1,257 

183 

1,358 

393 

1,143 

195 

132 

1,689 

270,049 

1,481 

182 

1,564 

221 

1,296 

235 

5 

1,827 

276,861 

1,644 

168 

1,709 

506 

868 

260 

119 

1,689 

255,404 

1,432 

179 

1,508 

259 

1,057 

257 

25 

1,214 

187,427 

1,108 

170 

1,159 

220 

722 

181 

47 

1,502 

228,203 

1,293 

176 

1,314 

307 

1,256 

263 

84 

2,132 

311,741 

1,708 

183 

1,855 

552 

1,221 

227 

5 

1,783 

279,841 

1,566 

179 

1,646 

363 

1,331 

268 

4 

1,644 

228,566 

1,360 

168 

1,470 

285 

926 

278 

10 

1,514 

246,498 

1,384 

178 

1,443 

288 

1,016 

257 

- 

935 

144,089 

807 

179 

868 

302 

1,025 

238 

10 

1,509 

221,771 

1,256 

182 

1,359 

242 

887 

201 

14 

1,024 

164,064 

930 

176 

970 

187 

901 

147 

2 

1,323 

217,486 

1,174 

185 

1,241 

262 

843 

184 

71 

1,431 

217,510 

1,212 

180 

1,282 

164 

855 

205 

- 

1,463 

229,437 

1,304 

184 

1,369 

228 

856 

222 

_ 

1,198 

183,644 

1,005 

182 

1,094 

247 

910 

191 

15 

1,436 

223,294 

1,288 

172 

1,362 

230 

851 

191 

- 

1,253 

215,286 

1,145 

188 

1,234 

243 

764 

204 

4 

1,080 

161,681 

916 

177 

986 

225 

926 

190 

- 

XX 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


TOWNS. 

Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  op  All 

GENERAL 

control. 

INSTRUCTION. 
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~m  O, 

o  & 

■S  3  to 
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"1.5 

02 
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Ph 

CQ 

16 

17 

18 

19 

37 

Brookline,    . 

- 

$10,654  77 

$26,336  58 

$5,400  00 

38 

Peabody, 

$1,139  56 

3,230  03 

2,100  00 

1,900  00 

39 

Westfield,     . 

1,315  87 

3,515  86 

10,712  00 

3,300  00 

40 

Watertown, 

1,342  74 

2,374  96 

7,161  24 

4,874  05 

41 

Gardner, 

663  86 

2,405  45 

7,560  40 

3,947  50 

42 

Framingham, 

1,761  03 

3,064  08 

10,168  33 

2,912  09 

43 

Arlington,    . 

436  66 

3,815  66 

9,750  00 

5,947  50 

44 

Southbridge, 

143  46 

2,771  88 

- 

- 

45 

Methuen,     . 

148  57 

3,044  85 

1,622  33 

3,392  16 

46 

Weymouth, 

42  53 

2,471  31 

1,900  00 

3,650  00 

47 

Milford, 

279  31 

2,164  54 

7,398  67 

- 

48 

Adams, 

282  70 

2,765  27 

5,995  62 

2,430  72 

49 

Clinton, 

- 

4,674  26 

2,340  50 

- 

50 

Plymouth,    . 

656  58 

2,420  73 

6,853  00 

- 

51 

Wakefield,    . 

1,135  94 

2,797  53 

8,677  33 

1,520  00 

52 

Winthrop,    . 

150  00 

3,120  00 

4,050  00 

2,075  00 

53 

Greenfield,  . 

- 

3,357  73 

1,800  00 

5,476  01 

54 

Webster, 

884  56 

3,205  26 

- 

3,583  42 

55 

West  Springfield, 

1,485  60 

3,065  95 

5,050  00 

3,645  12 

56 

Danvers, 

123  20 

2,245  72 

6,150  00 

2,400  00 

57 

Natick, 

_ 

2,210  00 

7,966  03 

3,870  00 

58 

Dedham, 

- 

3,954  23 

6,950  00 

1,250  00 

59 

Norwood,     . 

1,165  59 

2,678  95 

6,931  78 

2,025  57 

60 

Saugus, 

342  57 

2,209  47 

6,654  45 

2,950  00 

61 

Winchester, 

1,362  07 

3,070  00 

4,300  00 

1,979  35 

62 

Easthampton, 

814  29 

2,144  35 

5,869  50 

- 

63 

Athol, 

- 

2,200  00 

4,850  00 

1,271  00 

64 

Palmer, 

656  14 

2,429  20 

1,500  00 

- 

65 

North  Attleborough, 

737  86 

2,525  39 

7,061  25 

3,071  08 

66 

Bridgewater, 

- 

1,144  92 

4,932  50 

900  00 

67 

Ware, 

63  00 

2,057  59 

1,800  00 

1,176  00 

68 

Braintree,     . 

273  05 

2,300  00 

1,710  00 

1,275  00 

69 

Northbridge, 

155  34 

2,558  00 

5,114  04 

1,088  75 

70 

Middleborough,    . 

150  00 

2,250  00 

6,416  00 

1,325  00 

71 

Milton, 

1,327  59 

3,373  75 

6,415  00 

3,089  71 

72 

Amesbury,   . 

449  73 

1,975  00 

1,816  26 

- 

73 

Belmont, 

592  69 

2,264  41 

6,100  00 

1,275  00 

74 

Andover, 

624  20 

2,298  36 

- 

1,366  98 

75 

Montague,  . 

716  12 

1,993  92 

1,772  00 

2,567  25 

76 

Marblehead, 

- 

2,000  00 

5,450  00 

950  00 

77 

Whitman,    . 

212  24 

2,243  67 

_ 

2,400  00 

78 

Stoneham,   . 

160  29 

1,903  31 

2,000  00 

2,250  00 

79 

Swampscott, 

619  12 

2,936  14 

4,700  00 

5,056  50 

80 

Rockland,    . 

159  21 

1,761  23 

3,244  00 

1,900  00 

81 

Stoughton,  . 

200  00 

1,835  81 

1,500  00 

465  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Public  Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


INSTRUCTION  —  Con. 

OPERATION  OP  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

8  | 
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1 

o 

"3.1 
§■§•« 

S  Jo 
fe'-g 
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o  °  a 

o-cj.n 
'.3  a>« 

o 
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§■8 

is 

u  S  O 

<s 

ai  as  o 

'3 

.3  o.'43 
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H 

On 

C3 

(^ 

§ 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

$176,775  48 

$5,785  53 

$11,736  05 

$22,9S9  09 

$11,596  90 

$4,715  35 

63,594  04 

2,687  42 

2,734  47 

8,464  82 

4,798  06 

2,025  00 

60,942  00 

4,005  10 

4,898  37 

7,015  00 

6,035  37 

1,320  24 

49,954  20 

1,916  61 

4,576  16 

7,980  80 

3,417  48 

2,023  00 

30,658  00 

2,325  31 

3,739  80 

3,448  60 

5,768  00 

513  97 

49,582  94 

2,428  51 

3,910  19 

6,553  93 

3,624  69 

1,645  75 

65,136  93 

3,302  40 

5,910  22 

7,862  24 

5,787  67 

2,818  89 

25,492  22 

1,100  69 

1,524  37 

2,615  88 

1,607  80 

603  77 

45,116  89 

1,869  66 

2,018  34 

5,451  46 

5,622  80 

1,135  84 

50,266  00 

3,110  53 

2,608  64 

5,510  39 

4,859  93 

839  S8 

37,509  79 

2,008  09 

1,855  92 

3,511  10 

4,516  39 

957  50 

30,196  07 

946  39 

1,597  98 

3,302  28 

4,797  41 

791  21 

42,771  88 

911  92 

1,953  70 

5,785  84 

5,134  89 

1,181  32 

45,243  64 

2,182  56 

2,886  08 

5,870  21 

6,603  37 

2,591  74 

51,190  46 

1,930  48 

2,854  11 

4,819  51 

5,219  89 

917  06 

55,815  50 

3,500  00 

4,550  00 

5,424  83 

4,400  00 

2,375  00 

46,402  09 

2,358  55 

3,605  00 

5,937  87 

3,455  69 

1,483  76 

23,827  23 

1,536  00 

2,614  79 

4,038  81 

2,500  21 

623  94 

43,802  89 

3,330  34 

3,711  76 

5,780  42 

3,438  27 

732  60 

26,426  35 

2,047  57 

1,597  16 

4,075  57 

2,246  46 

202  31 

30,304  00 

5,998  00 

651  04 

5,138  00 

4,300  49 

358  45 

50,763  15 

2,132  99 

3,455  40 

4,857  28 

2,928  97 

775  51 

45,945  18 

1,583  84 

2,703  19 

4,952  17 

3,983  14 

1,747  74 

30,569  01 

2,175  49 

2,478  21 

4,531  17 

6,315  90 

908  35 

54,598  60 

2,363  59 

4,069  47 

5,383  71 

4,860  98 

657  74 

24,406  25 

1,186  15 

2,196  23 

3,619  79 

1,853  93 

401  22 

24,361  75 

1,817  78 

1,790  58 

3,954  18 

3,314  79 

1,182  68 

29,648  86 

1,201  80 

2,468  2S 

2,635  01 

3,549  91 

1,702  98 

30,046  86 

1,402  82 

3,422  32 

3,863  14 

3,160  63 

696  75 

20,618  75 

926  02 

836  04 

1,908  77 

1,839  56 

653  53 

24,677  88 

1,186  07 

1,510  58 

3,510  50 

3,741  21 

545  61 

36,685  66 

1,552  50 

1,447  50 

4,926  00 

2,672  23 

571  31 

23,700  68 

1,148  75 

1,135  25 

3,817  59 

4,161  63 

1,164  64 

20,635  00 

1,859  35 

1,276  12 

2,572  75 

1,982  08 

350  00 

51,039  91 

1,142  93 

3,602  79 

7,872  82 

3,874  39 

2,836  02 

20,860  80 

524  68 

1,322  36 

2,757  68 

1,789  23 

696  26 

30,335  72 

1,387  99 

1,925  13 

3,880  58 

2,252  17 

1,067  13 

22,050  42 

1,185  78 

1,159  06 

2,299  13 

2,402  72 

642  48 

24,398  62 

1,456  09 

2,359  90 

2,731  08 

2,130  72 

1,054  46 

24,912  87 

1,492  11 

2,023  31 

3,809  04 

1,921  13 

902  90 

27,429  05 

1,376  43 

3,209  59 

3,745  86 

1,254  39 

707  64 

24,877  55 

1,201  89 

2,589  22 

2,677  08 

3,046  88 

764  90 

30,117  64 

1,658  62 

2,193  32 

3,830  00 

3,325  40 

1,710  65 

23,947  79 

1,080  45 

902  39 

2,970  00 

2,360  88 

1,147  51 

16,823  50 

1,140  34 

1,586  01 

1,902  00 

1,649  38 

893  00 

XX11 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


TOWNS. 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support  op  All  Public 

Year  ending 


Brookline,    . 
Peabody, 
Westfield,     . 
Watertown, 
Gardner, 

Framingham, 
Arlington,  . 
Southbridge, 
Methuen,  . 
Weymouth, 

Milford, 
Adams, 
Clinton, 
Plymouth,    . 
Wakefield,   . 

Winthrop,    . 
Greenfield,  . 
Webster, 
West  Springfield, 
Dan  vers, 

Natick, 
Dedham, 
Norwood,     . 
Saugus, 
Winchester, 

Easthampton, 

Athol, 

Palmer, 

North  Attleborough, 

Bridgewater, 

Ware, 

Braintree,     . 
Northbridge, 
Middleborough, 
Milton, 

Amesbury,  . 
Belmont, 
Andover, 
Montague,  . 
Marblehead, 

Whitman,  . 
Stoneham,  . 
Swampscott, 
Rockland,  . 
Stoughton,  . 


26 

$16,192  41 
9,745  56 
6,480  06 
2,305  70 
3,333  35 

2,738  72 
4,132  19 
1,260  03 
2,527  84 
8,744  81 

4,299  10 
1,829  51 
1,744  15 
1,354  15 
2,037  82 

1,650  00 
5,226  29 
1,263  13 
2,838  84 
1,631  66 

2,449  50 
6,222  84 
1,125  96 
1,349  69 
2,973  28 

938  32 
1,455  58 

316  58 
2,296  79 
1,811  94 

1,899  36 
1,665  29 
3,349  21 
1,482  49 
4,179  11 

628  99 

594  45 

2,190  55 

4,058  32 

1,636  49 

2,419  33 

1,237  88 

1,545  88 

1,002  09 

1,729  40 


27 


$200  00 


3  82 


40  05 
99  28 


255  10 
269  54 


101  05 
96  58 


383  97 
31  62 


4  46 

34  76 

4  81 


28 

$2,688  61 

593  87 

500  00 

1,296  50 

877  44 

1,164  25 
1,550  00 

513  96 
250  00 
363  00 

514  75 
591  84 

1,591  83 

1,372  05 

240  28 

200  00 
500  00 
300  00 
518  73 
261  85 

250  00 
1,220  38 
1,051  88 

150  00 
1,515  56 

133  00 
250  00 
200  00 
226  00 
50  00 

701  00 

380  00 
300  00 
915  67 

304  95 
169  87 
190  00 
80  00 
800  00 

255  25 
150  00 
205  00 
5  50 
200  00 


29 

$2,565  00 
2,116  75 
1,431  50 

1,347  05 

4,678  50 

1,562  20 
1,525  00 
3,120  00 

1,872  76 
240  75 

1,785  70 


675  00 
1,182  25 
954  25 
700  00 
932  52 

1,524  52 
726  45 

1,025  00 
504  05 
740  00 

2,182  30 
2,720  70 
2,791  28 
388  03 
2,509  32 

1,298  00 
1,650  00 
1,012  98 
3,203  36 
2,110  00 

1,262  50 

1,776  10 

4,424  01 

267  00 

518  00 
450  00 
330  00 

657  10 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  oe  Over  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  — Con. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Yeah  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

$4,180  40 

$301,616  17 

$16,436  01 

$3,085  70 

$19,521  71 

1,274  27 

106,403  85 

- 

- 

- 

502  15 

112,173  52 

10,163  93 

611  86 

10,775  79 

611  13 

89,834  57 

61,596  63 

2,824  63 

64,421  26 

993  75 

67,582  48 

- 

1,029  49 

1,029  49 

1,724  31 

95,957  32 

_ 

1,590  84 

1,590  84 

1,429  87 

117,880  23 

162,697  48 

10,650  85 

173,348  33 

43  50 

39,239  76 

4,381  90 

244  86 

4,626  76 

890  33 

74,619  89 

65  00 

1,290  16 

1,355  16 

445  74 

87,932  76 

40,942  32 

2,005  00 

42,947  32 

181  33 

67,069  25 

36,694  93 

814  53 

37,509  46 

441  26 

56,209  01 

154  66 

240  18 

394  84 

1,462  78 

69,593  12 

- 

- 

- 

234  84 

80,153  93 

659  43 

730  59 

1,390  02 

359  70 

83,700  11 

2,701  53 

500  28 

3,201  81 

921  76 

88,907  09 

73,865  00 

2,448  26 

76,313  26 

1,491  08 

82,276  32 

- 

1,685  50 

1,685  50 

1,014  09 

46,600  79 

- 

624  40 

624  40 

1,802  97 

80,173  03 

15  00 

1,367  06 

1,382  06 

463  63 

50,804  00 

3,065  27 

- 

3,065  27 

438  25 

65,458  28 

- 

_ 

_ 

1,683  67 

86,920  87 

83,677  80 

- 

83,677  80 

932  44 

77,953  58 

743  31 

384  64 

1,127  95 

750  53 

61,888  89 

- 

189  13 

189  13 

815  51 

88,786  44 

2,744  89 

75  50 

2,820  39 

587  20 

46,332  43 

5,418  59 

303  55 

5,722  14 

1,499  53 

50,668  57 

28,295  88 

1,612  64 

29,908  52 

1,103  81 

50,203  85 

- 

1,047  48 

1,047  48 

338  42 

59,237  34 

- 

547  79 

547  79 

512  13 

38,643  48 

- 

- 

- 

1,160  74 

45,327  54 

_ 

631  15 

631  15 

1,418  50 

58,147  04 

6,281  25 

- 

6,281  25 

38  77 

48,825  63 

- 

- 

- 

550  00 

44,352  15 

. 

- 

- 

646  68 

92,810  34 

1,896  30 

1,645  52 

3,541  82 

99  37 

34,487  81 

7,038  50 

143  48 

7,181  98 

281  00 

52,157  76 

68,007  89 

3,047  53 

71,055  42 

383  69 

38,569  47 

- 

871  17 

871  17 

27  00 

49,769  49 

- 

1,046  95 

1,046  95 

759  31 

46,924  16 

- 

275  17 

275  17 

263  39 

46,034  84 

- 

_ 

_ 

2,286  46 

45,599  92 

- 

618  60 

618  60 

1,166  71 

59,429  74 

49,306  21 

1,328  91 

50,635  12 

1,288  28 

41,774  14 

2,118  46 

392  61 

2,511  07 

485  00 

31,066  54 

~~ 

— 

- 

XXIV 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

FROM  STATE 

(including 

FROM  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

INCOME  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 

SCHOOL 

fund). 
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36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

37 

Brookline, 

$278,802  28 

$66  49 

8 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Peabody, 

106,501  36 

39  49 

84 

$298  75 

$0  11 

253 

39 

Westfield, 

102,620  00 

35  19 

141 

220  75 

08 

260 

40 

Watertown, 

86,426  38 

36  03 

126 

363  34 

15 

246 

41 

Gardner, 

65,978  63 

29  90 

222 

- 

- 

- 

42 

Framingham,     . 

92,710  26 

33  91 

162 

620  50 

23 

236 

43 

Arlington, 

101,255  00 

33  66 

165 

606  38 

20 

240 

44 

Southbridge, 

38,958  66 

35  61 

134 

- 

- 

- 

45 

Methuen, 

73,995  40 

28  94 

234 

53  50 

02 

287 

46 

Weymouth, 

81,321  78 

32  27 

188 

199  00 

08 

261 

47 

Milford,    . 

65,000  00 

29  08 

233 

- 

- 

- 

48 

Adams,     . 

52,701  71 

33  46 

171 

- 

- 

- 

49 

Clinton,    . 

65,513  92 

35  78 

133 

32  00 

02 

288 

50 

Plymouth, 

79,494  72 

34  31 

153 

- 

- 

- 

51 

Wakefield, 

77,611  58 

32  69 

184 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Winthrop, 

82,756  75 

36  34 

122 

- 

- 

- 

53 

Greenfield, 

81,257  52 

36  49 

118 

293  75 

13 

250 

54 

Webster,  . 

42,149   17 

43  36 

60 

- 

- 

- 

55 

West  Springfield, 

76,000  00 

34  66 

148 

- 

- 

- 

56 

Danvers, 

49,772  82 

28  41 

247 

- 

— 

_ 

57 

Natick,     . 

64,586  46 

35  51 

136 

700  50 

39 

222 

58 

Dedham, 

82,529  33 

37  87 

105 

524  16 

24 

233 

59 

Norwood, 

75,328  14 

35  92 

131 

370  20 

18 

243 

60 

Saugus,    . 

57,356  88 

25  93 

284 

539  57 

24 

234 

61 

Winchester, 

83,954  17 

47  38 

40 

658  50 

37 

223 

62 

Easthampton,   . 

46,433  90 

34  19 

158 

- 

- 

- 

63 

Athol, 

44,308  27 

28  33 

249 

- 

- 

- 

64 

Palmer,     . 

46,532  03 

27  23 

264 

574  25 

34 

225 

65 

North    Attleborough, 

58,758  99 

38  96 

88 

83  00 

06 

268 

66 

Bridgewater, 

36,545  30 

31  53 

200 

119  00 

10 

254 

67 

Ware, 

44,082  43 

33  55 

167 

401  25 

31 

228 

68 

Braintree, 

58,000  20 

31  27 

202 

140  00 

08 

262 

69 

Northbridge, 

47,231  60 

28  69 

241 

38  50 

02 

289 

70 

Middleborough, 

42,181  30 

28  69 

242 

711  71 

48 

220 

71 

Milton,     . 

90,997  29 

63  06 

11 

_ 

~ 

~ 

72 

Amesbury, 

34,477  10 

39  72 

82 

226  79 

26 

230 

73 

Belmont, 

48,699  46 

35  83 

132 

— 

- 

- 

74 

Andover, 

37,275  17 

38  43 

97 

260  50 

27 

229 

75 

Montague, 

42,450  07 

34  20 

157 

- 

- 

- 

76 

Marblehead, 

45,195  48 

35  25 

138 

— 

- 

— 

77 

Whitman, 

43,821  47 

32  01 

192 

439  75 

32 

227 

78 

Stoneham, 

42,602  51 

38  94 

89 

- 

- 

- 

79 

Swampscott, 

54,686  26 

40  15 

79 

— 

- 

- 

80 

Rockland,  ^ 

38,315  61 

31  05 

207 

90  50 

07 

264 

81 

Stoughton, 

30,000  00 

30  43 

217 

327  00 

33 

226 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 


XXV 


Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 

S3 

o 

FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 

a 

•-a 

a 
& 
o 

■a 

■a 
a 
o 
a. 

1 

in  av- 
mem- 

s2 
3S 

Amount 
sources. 

Amount. 

3   P. 

a 

PS 

Paid  J;o 
1915. 

a  g 

.SO 

m 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

$7,970  00 

$286,772  28 

$68  39 

27 

- 

- 

271  57 

107,071  68 

39  70 

187 

- 

- 

10,166  27 

113,007  02 

38  75 

202 

- 

- 

32  30 

86,822  02 

36  19 

243 

- 

- 

- 

65,978  63 

29  90 

319 

- 

- 

775  50 

94,106  26 

34  42 

274 

- 

- 

2,938  20 

104,799  58 

34  84 

266 

- 

- 

- 

38,958  66 

35  61 

253 

- 

- 

1,922  93 

75,971  83 

29  71 

321 

- 

- 

100  00 

81,620  78 

32  39 

297 

- 

- 

881  90 

65,881  90 

29  48 

326 

- 

- 

1,395  70 

54,097  41 

34  35 

276 

- 

- 

3,273  34 

68,819  26 

37  59 

218 

- 

- 

- 

79,494  72 

34  31 

278 

- 

- 

1,798  95 

79,410  53 

33  45 

2S7 

- 

- 

196  58 

82,953  33 

36  43 

235 

- 

- 

1,057  75 

82,609  02 

37  09 

224 

- 

- 

1,678  79 

43,827  96 

45  09 

134 

- 

- 

3,975  45 

79,975  45 

36  47 

234 

- 

- 

1,441  50 

51,214  32 

29  23 

328 

- 

- 

_ 

65,286  96 

35  89 

246 

- 

- 

651  14 

83,704  63 

38  41 

207 

- 

- 

616  27 

76,314  61 

36  39 

238 

- 

- 

304  93 

58,201  38 

26  31 

346 

- 

- 

68  84 

84,681  51 

47  79 

108 

- 

- 

2,318  71 

48,752  61 

35  90 

245 

- 

- 

4,943  57 

49,251  84 

31  49 

302 

- 

- 

1,473  91 

48,580  19 

28  43 

335 

- 

- 

- 

58,841  99 

39  02 

198 

- 

- 

1,250  16 

37,914  46 

32  71 

292 

- 

- 

177  63 

44,661  31 

33  99 

284 

- 

- 

315  00 

58,455  20 

31  51 

301 

- 

- 

40  00 

47,310  10 

28  74 

332 

- 

- 

1,942  83 

44,835  84 

30  50 

313 

- 

- 

375  21 

91,372  50 

63  32 

41 

- 

- 

49  17 

34,753  06 

40  04 

182 

- 

- 

51  25 

48,750  71 

35  87 

247 

- 

- 

165  00 

37,700  67 

38  87 

200 

- 

- 

1,485  55 

43,935  62 

35  40 

257 

- 

- 

- 

45,195  48 

35  25 

258 

- 

- 

1,817  46 

46,078  68 

33  66 

286 

- 

- 

101  02 

42,703  53 

39  03 

197 

- 

- 

- 

54,686  26 

40  15 

180 

- 

- 

1,204  16 

39,610  27 

32  10 

298 

- 

- 

55  37 

30,382  37 

30  81 

309 

" 

XXVI 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


Valuation  of 

Expenditure  per 

1915  PER 

$1,000  Valuation  for 

Rate  ob 

Total 

Pupil  in  Average 

School  Support 

Membership, 

from  Local  Taxation, 

Tax  per  3>i,uw 
Valuation,  1915. 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

30,  1916. 

31,  1915. 

TOWNS. 

a 

a 

a 

=3 

M 

B 

M 

3 

A 

1 

a 

1 

0 

I 

a 

< 

« 

< 

M 

< 

PS 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

37 

Brookline, 

$29,993 

7 

$2  22 

342 

$14  10 

301 

38 

Peabody,    ., 

5,612 

175 

7  04 

76 

21  60 

74 

39 

Westfield,  .' 

4,385 

265 

8  03 

30 

19  60 

145 

40 

Watertown, 

8,270 

83 

4  36 

276 

20  20 

120 

41 

Gardner,    . 

5,230 

198 

5  72 

164 

19  90 

138 

42 

Framingham, 

6,287 

144 

5  36 

190 

18  00 

196 

43 

Arlington, 

5,908 

160 

5  70 

167 

21  80 

69 

44 

Southbridge, 

7,565 

100 

4  71 

246 

24  40 

12 

45 

Methuen,  . 

3,807 

301 

7  60 

47 

24  30 

13 

46 

Weymouth, 

5,114 

206 

6  31 

118 

19  40 

155 

47 

Milford,     . 

4,685 

242 

6  21 

131 

19  70 

143 

48 

Adams, 

4,472 

256 

7  48 

52 

20  30 

116 

49 

Clinton, 

5,173 

199 

6  92 

88 

22  40 

49 

50 

Plymouth, 

6,172 

150 

5  56 

175 

18  00 

197 

51 

Wakefield, 

5,246 

196 

6  23 

129 

25  20 

6 

52 

Winthrop, 

7,425 

107 

4  89 

229 

20  70 

103 

53 

Greenfield, 

6,152 

152 

5  93 

149 

16  10 

257 

54 

Webster,     . 

9,275 

59 

4  68 

251 

15  20 

279 

55 

West  Springfield, 

4,763 

231 

7  28 

62 

18  50 

180 

56 

Danvers,    . 

4,911 

220 

5  78 

158 

20  40 

115 

57 

Natick, 

5,109 

208 

6  95 

86 

26  80 

3 

58 

Dedham,    . 

7,338 

110 

5  16 

201 

18  40 

187 

59 

Norwood,  . 

8,133 

88 

4  42 

273 

12  80 

322 

60 

Saugus, 

3,227 

331 

8  04 

28 

22  30 

51 

61 

Winchester, 

10,678 

46 

4  44 

272 

18  00 

198 

62 

Easthampton,     . 

5,785 

166 

5  91 

152 

23  20 

30 

63 

Athol, 

4,280 

268 

6  62 

102 

24  50 

11 

64 

Palmer, 

3,142 

336 

8  67 

13 

18  20 

191 

65 

North  Attleborough,    . 

6,341 

142 

6  14 

134 

22  60 

45 

66 

Bridgewater, 

3,658 

311 

8  62 

14 

22  20 

53 

67 

Ware, 

4,206 

273 

7  98 

33 

20  60 

106 

68 

Braintree, 

5,114 

207 

6  11 

137 

18  80 

171 

69 

Northbridge, 

3,487 

325 

8  23 

25 

17  50 

218 

70 

Middleborough, 

3,376 

329 

8  50 

19 

22  40 

50 

71 

Milton, 

23,342 

14 

2  70 

335 

12  50 

324 

72 

Amesbury, 

7,813 

95 

5  08 

209 

23  50 

26 

73 

Belmont,    . 

8,396 

80 

4  27 

280 

19  60 

146 

74 

Andover,    . 

9,221 

60 

4  17 

287 

19  00 

160 

75 

Montague, 

4,838 

227 

7  07 

74 

17  20 

227 

76 

Marblehead, 

8,939 

65 

3  94 

295 

22  00 

61 

77 

Whitman, 

4,207 

272 

7  61 

46 

24  80 

8 

78 

Stoneham, 

5,572 

177 

6  99 

81 

23  20 

31 

79 

Swampscott, 

11,740 

36 

3  42 

319 

17  80 

212 

80 

Rockland, 

4,441 

260 

6  99 

82 

22  20 

54 

81 

Stoughton, 

4,412 

264 

6  90 

91 

24  80 

9 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 


XXVll 


Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Public  Dat  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

_g 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

& 

EXPENDITURE  for 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

3) 

173 

-a 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

-g 

**-. 

.2* 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

SUPERVISORS 

,  AND  FOR 

o 
63 
1 

J2 
1 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

a 

.s  a 

•S  1 

.s  a 

03 

3 

i 

a  S 

a§ 

rt  a 

I 

&2 
*  is 

60 
C8 

"a 

3 

9  Sf-a* 

3 

Q  o  a. 
3  beg1 
P.  g  J3 

a 

3 

3  60.9" 

fe  S 

t-4 

o 

o 

o 

>  m 

< 

> 

a 
-53 

Si  >  v 

a 
< 

h  >  53 

a 
■S3 

£«£ 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

144 

186 

3,433 

$207,199 

$60  36 

$139,374 

$40  60 

$3,764 

$1  10 

71 

174 

2,241 

73,921 

32  99 

47,226 

21  07 

1,707 

76 

86 

187 

2,566 

79,479 

30  97 

53,820 

20  97 

3,490 

1  36 

53 

182 

2,054 

62,302 

30  33 

45,173 

21  99 

1,116 

54 

47 

175 

1,820 

43,418 

23  86 

27,609 

15  16 

1,176 

65 

72 

176 

2,328 

64,511 

27  71 

44,348 

19  05 

1,215 

52 

66 

180 

2,370 

74,696 

31  52 

55,493 

23  41 

1,762 

74 

34 

189 

968 

27,325 

28  23 

18,187 

18  79 

716 

74 

66 

173 

2,334 

58,703 

25  15 

40,216 

17  23 

1,478 

63 

64 

179 

2,171 

67,092 

30  90 

44,396 

20  45 

2,382 

1  10 

58 

176 

1,939 

48,875 

25  21 

34,772 

17  93 

1,301 

67 

43 

180 

1,378 

41,479 

30  10 

30,177 

21  90 

573 

42 

49 

180 

1,530 

44,026 

28  78 

31,538 

20  61 

383 

25 

66 

178 

2,025 

59,950 

29  60 

39,869 

19  69 

1,565 

77 

60 

176 

1,915 

55,411 

28  94 

42,410 

22  15 

976 

51 

48 

181 

1,745 

49,628 

28  44 

36,850 

21  12 

2,000 

1  15 

61 

188 

1,900 

57,270 

30  14 

38,270 

20  14 

1,657 

87 

23 

185 

776 

25,604 

32  99 

17,013 

21  92 

1,056 

1  36 

58 

177 

1,889 

58,610 

31  03 

39,619 

20  97 

2,294 

1  21 

39 

181 

1,458 

37,067 

25  42 

26,176 

17  95 

1,302 

89 

41 

166 

1,510 

43,278 

28  66 

27,231 

18  03 

4,000 

2  65 

54 

181 

1,823 

63,822 

35  01 

43,554 

23  89 

1,505 

83 

56 

177 

1,849 

58,060 

31  40 

42,472 

22  97 

1,130 

61 

51 

175 

1,949 

47,765 

24  51 

32,469 

16  66 

1,782 

91 

48 

184 

1,391 

54,054 

38  86 

36,824 

26  47 

1,403 

1  01 

38 

181 

1,164 

29,743 

25  55 

20,080 

17  25 

621 

53 

40 

181 

1,303 

31,518 

24  19 

20,600 

15  81 

590 

45 

41 

167 

1,551 

32,655 

21  05 

21,883 

14  11 

679 

44 

43 

177 

1,309 

41,192 

31  47 

29,249 

22  34 

964 

74 

35 

169 

1,012 

26,696 

26  38 

18,923 

18  70 

428 

42 

35 

177 

1,170 

33,279 

28  44 

20,747 

17  73 

829 

71 

43 

182 

1,628 

44,089 

27  08 

31,371 

19  27 

998 

61 

38 

178 

1,490 

35,950 

24  13 

23,227 

15  59 

789 

53 

34 

164 

1,223 

29,343 

23  99 

19,426 

15  88 

1,259 

1  03 

55 

177 

1,145 

60,126 

52  51 

40,730 

35  57 

828 

72 

21 

177 

644 

19,085 

29  64 

12,990 

20  17 

221 

34 

34 

182 

1,073 

32,653 

30  43 

25,001 

23  30 

770 

72 

33 

176 

970 

35,647 

36  75 

23,417 

24  14 

1,186 

1  22 

33 

176 

982 

30,210 

30  76 

17,250 

17  57 

654 

67 

38 

180 

1,071 

31.5S3 

29  49 

22,418 

20  93 

911 

85 

27 

174 

1,139 

30,585 

26  85 

20,844 

18  30 

826 

73 

25 

181 

790 

27,777 

35  16 

17,986 

22  77 

356 

45 

32 

175 

1,077 

35,240 

32  72 

24,676 

22  91 

878 

82 

25 

170 

983 

26,801 

27  26 

19,612 

19  95 

636 

65 

22 

175 

840 

21,032 

25  04 

13,369 

15  92 

490 

58 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II. 

Towns 

OF   5,000 

Public  Day  High 

Evening  and 

Vacation  Schools, 

oJ 

Year  ending  June 

a 

30,  1916. 

"3 

E 

-a 

TOWNS. 

o 
ho 

T3 

-O 

1 

for 
ven- 
ex- 
;en- 

o  03.2  o  £ 
"-1  >  o      43 

Is 
>> 

r,^  o       a 

'J3 

a 

03 

xpenditur 
mpport  of 
ng  schools 
:luBive  of 
sral  contrc 

xpenditun 
support  o 
cation  sch 
exclusive 
general  co 

'o 

o3 

"3 
.& 

J 

"o 

a 

'S 

3 

OJ 
% 

9 

as 
bo 

m  —  w  w 

H 

fc 

fi 

Ph 

< 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

37 

Brookline, 

$2,295 

$1,378 

2 

41 

827 

153,822 

38 

Peabody, 

2,617 

- 

20 

500 

78,413 

39 

Westfield, 

1,036 

- 

18 

396 

64,311 

40 

Watertown, 

1,137 

- 

13 

371 

64,367 

41 

Gardner, 

1,091 

- 

14 

426 

70,122 

42 

Framingham,    . 

1,429 

_ 

16 

434 

70,558 

43 

Arlington, 

571 

648 

24 

672 

110,704 

44 

Southbridge, 

1,019 

90 

7 

141 

22,718 

45 

Methuen, 

- 

- 

10 

252 

39,070 

46 

Weymouth, 

182 

- 

12 

379 

59,521 

47 

Milford,    . 

648 

_ 

I 

16 

310 

52,785 

48 

Adams,     . 

574 

- 

9 

209 

34,811 

49 

Clinton,    . 

1,583 

- 

16 

356 

49,804 

50 

Plymouth, 

504 

378 

13 

315 

50,735 

51 

Wakefield, 

936 

- 

19 

500 

81,191 

52 

Winthrop, 

468 

_ 

24 

567 

93,413 

53 

Greenfield, 

327 

- 

15 

352 

61,120 

54 

Webster, 

1,126 

170 

8 

216 

34,828 

55 

West  Springfield, 

1,109 

108 

13 

319 

54,175 

56 

Danvers, 

- 

- 

10 

318 

50,218 

57 

Natick,     . 

999 

369 

14 

329 

54,305 

58 

Dedham, 

354 

- 

16 

389 

62,380 

59 

Norwood, 

2,021 

- 

11 

269 

43,433 

60 

Saugus,     . 

- 

- 

9 

314 

42,994 

61 

Winchester, 

1,651 

- 

19 

405 

65,329 

62 

Easthampton,   . 

310 

215 

10 

225 

35,150 

63 

Athol, 

200 

168 

12 

263 

47,133 

64 

Palmer,     . 

948 

- 

9 

178 

28,371 

65 

North    Attleborough, 

302 

- 

11 

217 

35,657 

66 

Bridgewater, 

552 

- 

8 

155 

25,897 

67 

Ware, 

338 

_ 

7 

152 

24,475 

68 

Braintree, 

- 

- 

10 

253 

39,597 

69 

Northbridge, 

445 

186 

6 

174 

28,879 

70 

Middleborough, 

- 

- 

9 

269 

43,839 

71 

Milton,     . 

- 

- 

12 

328 

•     51,866 

72 

Amesbury, 

_ 

_ 

12 

241 

39,491 

73 

Belmont, 

- 

- 

12 

307 

41,697 

74 

Andover, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

Montague, 

408 

- 

11 

298 

44,624 

76 

Marblehead, 

- 

"- 

10 

226 

34,775 

77 

Whitman, 

343 

_ 

9 

253 

41,674 

78 

Stoneham, 

669 

- 

13 

333 

52,830 

79 

Swampscott, 

- 

- 

14 

289 

46,190 

80 

Rockland, 

- 

266 

10 

271 

45,498 

81 

Stoughton, 

370 

_ 

7 

162 

26,146 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 


XXIX 


Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Schools 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SALARIES 

AND  EXPENSES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

AND  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

J 
| 

.a 
1 

Q 

*  J 

.3  S 

.S  9 

.a  a 

1 

bO 
S3 

> 
< 

"S 
3 
O 

1 

Per  pupil 
erage  me 
ship. 

a 

3 

o 

s 

Per  pupil 
erage  ms 
ship. 

"2 

3 
O 

a 

•< 

~  a 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

186 

760 

$S0,089 

$105  38 

$66,301 

$87  24 

$1,988 

$2  62 

177 

456 

25,996 

57  01 

18,984 

41  63 

900 

1  97 

191 

350 

26,827 

76  65 

20,400 

58  29 

426 

1  22 

191 

345 

22,678 

65  73 

15,875 

46  01 

772 

2  24 

185 

387 

20,004 

51  69 

13,465 

34  79 

1,150 

2  97 

185 

406 

25,192 

62  05 

17,017 

41  91 

1,142 

2  81 

182 

638 

37,714 

59  11 

24,124 

37  81 

1,541 

2  42 

189 

126 

7,890 

62  62 

6,384 

50  67 

320 

2  54 

197 

223 

12,724 

57  06 

9,915 

44  46 

391 

1  75 

181 

349 

18,145 

51  99 

11,280 

32  32 

729 

2  09 

185 

296 

15,103 

51  02 

9,624 

32  51 

707 

2  39 

182 

197 

11,108 

56  39 

7,896 

40  08 

354 

1  80 

180 

301 

19,311 

64  16 

12,108 

40  23 

529 

1  76 

181 

292 

16,245 

55  63 

11,377 

38  96 

617 

2  11 

184 

459 

23,420 

51  02 

18,198 

39  65 

929 

2  02 

184 

532 

35,542 

66  81 

24,651 

46  34 

1,500 

2  82 

191 

327 

21,321 

65  20 

15,104 

46  19 

702 

2  15 

187 

196 

15,610 

79  64 

9,429 

48  11 

480 

2  45 

189 

304 

15,794 

51  95 

11,915 

39  19 

955 

3  14 

181 

294 

11,368 

38  67 

8,800 

29  93 

746 

2  54 

187 

309 

18,602 

60  20 

13,903 

44  99 

1,998 

6  47 

185 

356 

18,790 

52  78 

15,100 

42  42 

628 

1  76 

177 

248 

14,028 

56  56 

10,784 

43  48 

410 

1  65 

177 

263 

11,571 

44  00 

7,705 

29  30 

394 

1  50 

181 

381 

28,649 

75  19 

22,645 

59  44 

960 

2  52 

191 

194 

13,106 

67  56 

9,671 

49  85 

565 

2  91 

186 

261 

16,583 

63  54 

9,515 

36  46 

1,228 

4  71 

187 

158 

13,515 

85  54 

8,612 

54  51 

494 

3  13 

192 

199 

14,480 

72  76 

10,628 

53  41 

438 

2  20 

183 

147 

10,251 

69  73 

6,976 

47  46 

498 

3  39 

176 

144 

9,590 

66  60 

6,631 

46  05 

338 

2  35 

186 

227 

11,485 

50  59 

8,300 

36  56 

555 

2  44 

189 

156 

9,531 

61  10 

6,092 

39  05 

360 

2  31 

183 

247 

12,609 

51  05 

8,950 

36  23 

600 

2  43 

181 

298 

27,983 

93  90 

19,814 

66  49 

315 

1  06 

184 

224 

12,978 

57  94 

9.6S7 

43  25 

304 

1  36 

182 

286 

16,648 

58  21 

12,710 

44  44 

618 

2  16 

188 

259 

16,442 

63  48 

11,096 

42  84 

786 

3  03 

180 

211 

13,341 

63  23 

8,895 

42  16 

581 

2  75 

188 

230 

12,651 

55  00 

8,703 

37  84 

515 

2  24 

185 

304 

15,091 

49  64 

10,530 

34  64 

805 

2  65 

169 

285 

20,634 

72  40 

15,199 

53  33 

781 

2  74 

182 

251 

12,776 

50  90 

9,234 

36  79 

445 

1  77 

185 

146 

7,628 

52  25 

5,100 

34  93 

600 

4  11 
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Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 
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Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 

TOWNS. 
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Elementary,  High  —  Jan 

.  1,  1916. 
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82 

Reading, 

6,805 

$7,999,523 

2 

2 

43 

47 

83 

Maynard,    . 

6,770 

4,175,418 

- 

2 

35 

37 

84 

Hudson, 

6,758 

4,280,795 

2 

3 

28 

33 

85 

Concord, 

6,681 

9,527,350 

3 

2 

45 

50 

86 

Great  Barrington, 

6,627 

10,392,283 

- 

2 

42 

44 

87 

Needham,    . 

6,542 

9,010,865 

- 

2 

42 

44 

88 

Franklin, 

6,440 

5,065,217 

1 

2 

40 

43 

89 

Wellesley,    . 

6,439 

20,684,270 

2 

2 

42 

46 

90 

Fairhaven,  . 

6,277 

4,501,594 

4 

3 

32 

39 

91 

Ipswich, 

6,272 

5,719,240 

2 

4 

35 

41 

92 

Ludlow, 

6,251 

5,618,262 

- 

3 

35 

38 

93 

Grafton, 

6,250 

3,825,768 

- 

1 

28 

29 

94 

Spencer, 

5,994 

3,629,010 

1 

2 

22 

25 

95 

North  Andover,    . 

5,956 

6,042,049 

6 

3 

34 

43 

96 

Westborough, 

5,925 

3,342,715 

1 

1 

23 

25 

97 

Winchendon, 

5,908 

4,447,007 

1 

- 

35 

36 

98 

Mansfield,    . 

5,772 

4,523,040 

2 

3 

32 

37 

99 

Blackstone, 

5,689 

2,465,488 

- 

- 

34 

34 

100 

Abington,    . 

5,646 

3,763,381 

3 

2 

29 

34 

101 

Canton, 

5,623 

6,838,814 

1 

3 

23 

27 

102 

Amherst, 

5,558 

6,388,168 

1 

4 

31 

36 

103 

Lexington,  . 

5,538 

10,028,177 

1 

3 

36 

40 

104 

Walpole, 

5,490 

7,535,002 

1 

4 

39 

44 

105 

Orange, 

5,379 

4,030,408 

- 

3 

30 

33 

106 

Dartmouth, 

5,330 

5,753,325 

3 

2 

33 

38 

107 

Millbury,     . 

5,295 

3,399,117 

3 

3 

29 

35 

108 

Tewksbury, 

5,265 

1,861,780 

- 

4 

10 

14 

109 

Hingham,    . 

5,264 

8,737,150 

2 

3 

34 

39 

110 

Chelmsford, 

5,182 

4,514,610 

- 

2 

36 

38 

111 

South  Hadley, 

5,179 

3,407,453 

1 

3 

31 

35 

112 

Wareham,    . 

5,176 

6,680,145 

_ 

2 

27 

29 

113 

Easton, 

5,064 

7,285,854 

2 

2 

39 

43 

114 

Monson, 
Totals,    . 

5,004 

1,978,410 

- 

4 

21 

25 

718,928 

$804,572,236 

171 

222 

3,678 

4,071 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census, 

Sept.  1,  1915. 
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12 

13 

14 
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1,385 

209,308 

1,229 

175 

1,352 

222 

770 

197 

- 

1,233 

200,852 

1,127 

176 

1,189 

242 

789 

165 

140 

1,136 

173,283 

997 

174 

1,087 

201 

790 

217 

59 

1,255 

211,612 

1,158 

184 

1,240 

137 

706 

183 

- 

1,352 

199,097 

1,140 

175 

1,202 

222 

904 

187 

65 

1,342 

203,550 

1,146 

178 

1,204 

251 

809 

198 

30 

1,308 

199,073 

1,131 

176 

1,211 

241 

810 

211 

43 

1,119 

171,112 

958 

179 

1,031 

221 

647 

166 

11 

1,182 

191,083 

1,029 

186 

1,084 

259 

835 

268 

19 

967 

147,797 

850 

174 

921 

184 

640 

190 

- 

1,017 

144,316 

791 

183 

878 

222 

842 

72 

248 

880 

130,745 

740 

174 

789 

145 

608 

170 

41 

680 

105,855 

576 

184 

677 

165 

676 

189 

- 

1,148 

178,227 

1,020 

174 

1,074 

193 

774 

177 

19 

747 

119,090 

643 

185 

688 

111 

415 

139 

- 

1,195 

181,069 

1,005 

182 

1,078 

211 

787 

209 

17 

1,072 

166,480 

928 

179 

1,004 

218 

656 

163 

- 

1,103 

163,480 

886 

185 

947 

190 

885 

184 

- 

1,040 

172,323 

940 

182 

999 

152 

661 

153 

2 

733 

118,515 

640 

185 

692 

204 

891 

70 

50 

1,097 

170,641 

964 

177 

1,017 

229 

663 

265 

- 

1,215 

189,195 

1,052 

180 

1,115 

236 

691 

145 

- 

1,233 

208,623 

1,122 

185 

1,151 

232 

732 

169 

26 

925 

146,349 

849 

172 

881 

177 

578 

148 

6 

985 

145,016 

872 

166 

943 

283 

829 

206 

7 

1,064 

157,384 

898 

175 

961 

175 

763 

183 

- 

351 

55,813 

295 

181 

325 

110 

271 

50 

- 

1,046 

146,055 

849 

173 

921 

145 

623 

147 

- 

991 

154,260 

856 

180 

912 

183 

711 

206 

- 

1,052 

162,651 

912 

178 

992 

161 

653 

177 

- 

844 

130,575 

753 

169 

788 

158 

587 

119 

- 

1,148 

176,284 

997 

177 

1,080 

191 

671 

168 

18 

656 

99,541 

553 

180 

596 

120 

571 

149 

_ 

124,606 

19,448,440 

107,611 

181 

114,977 

24,908 

86,424 

20,507 

2,910 
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TOWNS. 

Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  of  All 

GENERAL 

control. 

INSTRUCTION. 
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16 
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82 

Reading, 

$197  28 

$684  10 

$2,866  77 

$1,100  00 

83 

Maynard,    . 

227  03 

1,414  51 

3,580  25 

800  00 

84 

Hudson, 

110  76 

1,210  56 

3,306  00 

1,255  00 

85 

Concord, 

437  78 

2,064  23 

4,200  00 

1,290  00 

86 

Great  Barrington, 

377  51 

1,939  14 

- 

33  00 

87 

Needham,    . 

413  88 

2,269  .61 

_ 

1,758  00 

88 

Franklin, 

469  39 

1,543  38 

1,482  00 

885  03 

89 

Wellesley,    . 

1,199  27 

2,108  44 

4,217  98 

1,555  52 

90 

Fairhaven,  . 

147  80 

1,622  20 

4,850  00 

1,295  00 

91 

Ipswich, 

878  34 

1,872  92 

2,900  00 

2,900  00 

92 

Ludlow, 

338  74 

1,456  25 

4,145  00 

1,037  75 

93 

Grafton, 

347  73 

'     1,494  71 

- 

1,192  31 

94 

Spencer, 

156  53 

.     1,767  78 

1,400  00 

796  50 

95 

North  Andover,    . 

60  42 

1,209  73 

6,149  80 

2,283  50 

96 

Westborough, 

66  68 

902  09 

1,300  00 

420  00 

97 

Winchendon, 

20  00 

1,654  25 

5,397  46 

_ 

98 

Mansfield,    . 

602  02 

833  33 

5,225  00 

661  00 

99 

Blackstone, 

45  00 

810  69 

- 

- 

100 

Abington,     . 

300  00 

1,275  00 

1,600  00 

1,250  00 

101 

Canton, 

83  25 

2,030  94 

1,722  50 

1,335  00 

102 

Amherst, 

_ 

2,815  92 

1,800  00 

1,407  40 

103 

Lexington,  . 

- 

1,273  63 

5,251  12 

301  95 

104 

Walpole, 

948  40 

1,847  84 

5,518  50 

2,467  56 

105 

Orange, 

210  97 

1,823  92 

4,036  72 

1,397  88 

106 

Dartmouth, 

140  90 

1,805  34 

2,933  35 

- 

107 

Millbury,     . 

150  00 

1,698  72 

3,265  26 

968  99 

108 

Tewksbury, 

177  76 

402  26 

- 

422  50 

109 

Hingham,    . 

100  00 

2,145  00 

4,045  00 

1,800  00 

110 

Chelmsford, 

427  79 

1,571  64 

2,400  00 

1,180  00 

111 

South  Hadley,      .          .  • 

268  90 

1,519  36 

3,650  74 

1,379  00 

112 

Wareham,    . 

458  69 

1,161  65 

_ 

975  01 

113 

Easton, 

129  14 

918  51 

2,492  84 

679  00 

114 

Monson, 
Totals,   . 

51  35 

1,413  60 

- 

911  25 

$32,316  58 

$176,044  79 

$320,415  10 

$135,693  91 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Public  Schools  - 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30 

1916. 

INSTRUCTION  —  Con. 

operation  of  school  plant. 
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Text-books. 

Stationery,    supplies 
and  other  expenses 
of  instruction. 
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$29,445  58 

$1,465  94 

$2,667  24 

$3,627  25 

$3,397  33 

$1,115  32 

17,738  93 

1,220  74 

1,422  70 

1,908  00 

3,583  82 

375  36 

15,927  82 

795  51 

1,416  73 

1,963  90 

2,145  19 

541  90 

32,612  51 

1,755  12 

3,749  29 

3,376  17 

3,608  96 

1,588  66 

25,640  91 

1,019  10 

960  97 

2,744  75 

2,034  81 

662  25 

34,095  10 

1,104  22 

1,423  40 

3,352  64 

3,543  07 

328  32 

23,053  75 

1,610  96 

2,027  18 

4,148  50 

2,652  27 

831  44 

36,907  28 

1,509  87 

2,574  88 

5,382  22 

2,976  05 

1,218  36 

23,974  75 

673  67 

1,840  47 

5,077  76 

2,563  41 

- 

18,055  20 

1,693  67 

2,846  42 

2,128  50 

3,032  41 

565  18 

19,038  05 

527  68 

1,003  53 

2,511  05 

564  05 

795  89 

14,074  73 

163  99 

772  68 

2,075  57 

2,518  75 

229  87 

13,684  00 

827  30 

700  75 

2,409  00 

1,343  78 

138  75 

17,797  04 

926  99 

1,288  35 

2,932  18 

2,920  13 

564  05 

14,325  24 

1,078  75 

1,023  93 

1,243  33 

1,529  16 

563  10 

17,444  15 

1,022  51 

1,178  29 

3,538  60 

2,848  81 

689  69 

15,737  01 

763  08 

1,623  81 

2,253  86 

1,136  94 

376  41 

17,098  33 

514  13 

921  26 

1,778  00 

602  94 

52  83 

22,052  91 

1,275  55 

719  45 

2,612  50 

1,475  90 

1,297  50 

16,755  53 

904  00 

992  37 

3,664  41 

2,851  60 

347  99 

16,843  00 

1,512  63 

713  65 

1,852  65 

331  06 

1,770  94 

26,470  50 

1,225  10 

2,539  71 

3,707  80 

1,869  25 

2,355  92 

20,593  12 

1,169  16 

1,600  71 

3,822  54 

198  99 

1,146  62 

12,988  80 

651  52 

1,221  40 

2,064  21 

498  02 

361  43 

18,069  75 

502  11 

876  18 

2,614  50 

1,852  89 

75  91 

11,523  93 

788  14 

831  76 

1,878  50 

1,762  51 

912  74 

5,184  00 

297  85 

506  43 

1,163  04 

327  70 

159  31 

24,294  90 

1,427  73 

1,148  26 

3,771  14 

1,840  56 

900  42 

18,771  58 

1,160  82 

828  79 

2,649  05 

3,241  72 

547  58 

13,550  57 

934  19 

1,085  86 

2,230  58 

1,900  19 

680  82 

15,713  05 

1,079  62 

1,358  17 

2,784  22 

2,610  02 

433  72 

23,030  23 

830  79 

2,259  64 

2,459  46 

1,473  55 

635  31 

10,082  65 

515  83 

503  37 

828  37 

924  77 

201  44 

$2,407,035  00 

$122,414  39 

$169,824  03 

$311,138  23 

$236,264  63 

$76,102  62 
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Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support 

of  All  Public 
Year  ending 
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Reading,      .... 
Maynard,    .... 
Hudson,       .... 
Concord,      .... 
Great  Barrington, 

$1,345  23 

1,066  39 

1,945  06 

2,691   10 

685  67 

$30  40 
40  56 

$200  00 

129  00 

200  00 

504  12 

50  00 

$797  50 

461  50 

907  94 

4,186  50 

1,003  90 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 

Needham,    .... 
Franklin,     .... 
Wellesley,    .... 
Fairhaven,  .... 
Ipswich,       .... 

2,893  53 
2,056  89 
1,823  31 
1,248  17 
4,513  48 

90  25 

304  20 
203  00 
597  07 
163  25 
200  00 

949  50 
2,540  00 
1,311  36 
1,704  75 
1,884  50 

92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

Ludlow,        .... 
Grafton,       .... 
Spencer,       .... 
North  Andover,    . 
Westborough, 

1,531  30 
1,225  70 
1,536  27 
1,647  20 
645  22 

8  75 

74  50 

75  00 

235  00 

100  00 
41  75 

206  00 

101  25 

2,919  75 
3,644  21 
2,055  61 
504  00 
2,364  43 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

Winchendon, 

Mansfield,    .... 

Blackstone, 

Abington,    .... 

Canton,        .... 

2,914  29 
993  53 
543  61 

1,974  34 
765  13 

- 

217  23 
500  00 
400  00 

1,016  88 

2,469  45 
1,245  SO 

1,200  00 
875  00 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 

Amherst,      .... 
Lexington,  .... 
Walpole,      .... 
Orange,        .... 
Dartmouth, 

677  92 

3,529  28 

1,162  53 

714  22 

833  47 

68 

821  84 
569  35 
150  00 
160  75 
300  00 

1,434  43 
5,620  00 
3,417  75 
3,256  00 
5,421  75 

107 
108 
109 
110 
111 

Millbury,     .... 

Tewksbury, 

Hingham,    .... 

Chelmsford, 

South  Hadley, 

1,594  95 
609  93 

1,826  02 
848  90 
858  58 

27  60 

204  00 
100  00 
500  00 
255  00 
135  00 

1,755  00 
1,924  62 
1,673  00 
2,728  83 
2,630  13 

112 
113 
114 

Wareham,    .... 
Easton,        .... 
Monson,       .... 

Totals,      .... 

2,173  11 

1,556  74 

839  19 

104  03 

144  00 
300  00 
183  50 

2,199  50 

4,513  65 

649  46 

$183,164  90 

$1,976  81 

$34,785  21 

$131,009  75 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  —  Con. 

Expenditures  fob 

Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30, 1916. 
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$617  12 

$49,526  66 

$1,569  49 

$175  00 

$1,744  49 

1,268  04 

35,226  67 

- 

442  78 

442  78 

189  77 

31,956  70 

- 

- 

- 

426  12 

62,490  56 

- 

4,861  26 

4,861  26 

101  94 

37,253  95 

- 

449  07 

449  07 

311  80 

52,747  27 

513  40 

- 

513  40 

747  97 

44,251  76 

- 

2,048  55 

2,048  55 

1,831  41 

65,303  27 

6,164  82 

1,505  13 

7,669  95 

1,460  76 

46,621  99 

- 

539  36 

539  36 

1,671  86 

45,142  48 

44,042  45 

825  00 

44,867  45 

1,179  28 

37,292  07 

- 

603  98 

603  98 

182  78 

28,097  53 

11  25 

83  20 

94  45 

414  20 

27,272  22 

- 

- 

- 

281  49 

38,845  88 

- 

234  26 

234  26 

200  06 

25,763  24 

- 

- 

- 

339  90 

39,734  63 

949  79 

753  78 

1,703  57 

297  97 

32,249  76 

14,582  40 

417  60 

15,000  00 

- 

22,766  79 

- 

280  00 

280  00 

377  00 

37,410  15 

- 

- 

- 

386  81 

33,731  41 

326  51 

659  25 

985  76 

- 

31,981  44 

83,113  56 

248  75 

83,362  31 

487  07 

55,200  68 

37,240  23 

1,546  85 

38,787  08 

416  34 

44,460  74 

50  00 

1,721  43 

1,771  43 

303  74 

29,689  58 

- 

- 

- 

1,592  01 

37,018  16 

10,363  08 

978  72 

11,341  80 

76  01 

27,438  11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3,592  43 

14,867  83 

225  00 

498  93 

723  93 

- 

45,472  03 

4,020  18 

376  28 

4,396  46 

236  34 

36,848  04 

- 

- 

- 

580  31 

31,404  23 

- 

443  42 

443  42 

609  73 

31,700  49 

5,192  21 

1,369  43 

6,561  64 

87  47 

41,470  36 

- 

462  24 

462  24 

5,727  71 

22,832  49 

- 

- 

- 

$65,980  72 

$4,404,166  67 

$877,332  54 

$67,430  28 

$944,762  82 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.     Towns  of  5,000 


Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

FROM  STATI 

(including 

FROM  LOCAL 

TAXATION. 

income  from 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 

school  fund). 
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Reading, 

$43,644  80 

$32  28 

187 

$130  50 

$0  10 

255 

83 

Maynard, 

32,053  50 

26  96 

267 

- 

- 

- 

84 

Hudson,   . 

30,440  30 

28  00 

253 

17  00 

02 

290 

85 

Concord, 

51,321  25 

41  39 

71 

- 

- 

- 

86 

Great  Barrington, 

34,674  55 

28  85 

236 

- 

- 

- 

87 

Needham, 

53,889  56 

44  76 

52 

48  50 

04 

275 

88 

Franklin, 

39,923  78 

32  97 

177 

228  00 

19 

242 

89 

Wellesley, 

62,104  15 

60  24 

13 

- 

- 

- 

90 

Fairbaven, 

20,370  38 

18  79 

342 

- 

- 

- 

91 

Ipswich,   . 

40,464  95 

43  94 

56 

- 

- 

- 

92 

Ludlow,    . 

37,150  83 

42  31 

67 

202  19 

23 

237 

93 

Grafton,  . 

26,444  36 

33  52 

168 

937  50 

1   19 

205 

94 

Spencer,   . 

18,628  08 

27  52 

261 

- 

- 

- 

95 

North  Andover, 

38,235  21 

35  60 

135 

- 

- 

- 

96 

Westborough,    . 

23,471  56 

34  12 

160 

179  00 

26 

231 

97 

Winchendon, 

28,664  45 

26  59 

274 

254  50 

24 

235 

98 

Mansfield, 

31,574  43 

31  45 

201 

42  65 

04 

276 

99 

Blackstone, 

23,647  74 

24  97 

292 

833  33 

88 

211 

100 

Abington, 

36,566  26 

36  60 

116 

132  50 

13 

251 

101 

Canton,    . 

31,735  93 

45  85 

44 

127  00 

18 

244 

102 

Amherst, 

29,136  76 

28  65 

243 

361  90 

36 

224 

103 

Lexington, 

48,350  79 

43  36 

61 

139  50 

13 

252 

104 

Walpole,  . 

45,411  84 

39  45 

85 

- 

- 

- 

105 

Orange,     . 

30,954  20 

35  14 

143 

- 

- 

- 

106 

Dartmouth, 

35,894  86 

38  06 

102 

- 

- 

- 

107 

Millbury, 

26,341  95 

27  41 

262 

750  00 

78 

212 

108 

Tewksbury, 

11,863  53 

36  50 

117 

3,236  08 

9  96 

110 

109 

Hingham, 

41,896  86 

45  49 

47 

- 

- 

- 

110 

Chelmsford, 

31,444  84 

34  48 

152 

140  50 

15 

247 

111 

South  Hadley,  . 

29,035  62 

29  27 

232 

1,137  00 

1   15 

206 

112 

Wareham, 

30,468  14 

38  67 

94 

156  90 

20 

241 

113 

Easton,    . 

35,463  92 

32  84 

180 

125  50 

12 

249 

114 

Monson,  . 
Totals, 

19,950  97 

33  47 

170 

2,932  54 

4  92 

158 

$4,118,397  71 

$35  82 

- 

$21,005  74 

$0  18 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 
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$2,513  95 

$46,289  25 

$34  24 

280 

- 

- 

- 

32,053  50 

26  96 

344 

- 

- 

651  00 

31,108  30 

28  62 

334 

- 

- 

17,196  03 

68,517  28 

55  26 

68 

- 

- 

2,151  22 

36,825  77 

30  64 

311 

- 

- 

222  00 

54,160  06 

44  98 

139 

_ 

_ 

1,036  45 

41,188  23 

34  01 

283 

- 

- 

150  00 

62,254  15 

60  38 

49 

- 

- 

27,661  88 

48,032  26 

44  31 

144 

- 

- 

90  00 

40,554  95 

44  03 

145 

- 

- 

43  00 

37,396  02 

42-  59 

158 

_ 

- 

60  00 

27,441  86 

34  78 

268 

- 

- 

1,155  75 

19,783  83 

29  22 

329 

- 

- 

200  00 

38,435  21 

35  79 

250 

- 

- 

- 

23,650  56 

34  38 

275 

- 

- 

9,751  05 

38,670  00 

35  87 

248 

_ 

_ 

- 

31,617  08 

31  49 

303 

- 

- 

- 

24,481  07 

25  85 

347 

$1,103  83 

- 

317  41 

37,016  17 

37  05 

226 

- 

- 

173  00 

32,035  93 

46  29 

123 

- 

- 

2,176  20 

31,674  86 

31  15 

307 

_ 

- 

2,414  42 

50,904  71 

45  65 

128 

- 

- 

1,283  27 

46,695  11 

40  57 

174 

- 

- 

- 

30,954  20 

35  14 

261 

- 

- 

161  60 

36,056  46 

38  24 

211 

- 

- 

_ 

27,091  95 

28  19 

336 

_ 

- 

60  00 

15,159  61 

46  64 

120 

921  61 

- 

2,570  84 

44,467  70 

48  28 

107 

- 

- 

287  75 

31,873  09 

34  95 

265 

- 

- 

253  88 

30,426  50 

30  67 

310 

- 

- 

262  51 

30,887  55 

39  20 

193 

_ 

_ 

5,938  16 

41,527  58 

38  45 

205 

- 

- 

4  00 

22,887  51 

38  40 

208 

1,178  82 

- 

$138,069  28 

$4,277,472  73 

$37  20 

- 

$3,204  26 

- 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


Valuation  op 

Expenditure  per 

1915  PER 

$1,000  Valuation  for 

Rate  of 
Tax  peb 

Total 
81,000 

Pupil  in  Average 

School  Support 

Membership, 

from  Local  Taxation, 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

VaLUATIOjn,  liJlu. 

30,  1916. 

31, 

1915. 
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Reading,    . 

$5,917 

158 

$5  46 

182 

$20  50 

108 

83 

Maynard,  . 

3,512 

323 

7  68 

44 

20  00 

122 

84 

Hudson,     . 

3,938 

292 

7  11 

70 

23  30 

29 

85 

Concord,    . 

7,683 

98 

5  39 

188 

18  60 

175 

86 

Great  Barrington, 

8,646 

69 

3  34 

326 

13  70 

310 

87 

Needham, 

7,484 

105 

5  98 

147 

18  70 

177 

88 

Franklin,    . 

4,183 

275 

7  88 

34 

22  20 

55 

89 

Wellesley, 

20,062 

18 

3  00 

331 

12  00 

328 

90 

Fairhaven, 

4,153 

278 

4  53 

264 

21  00 

92 

91 

Ipswich,     . 

6,210 

147 

7  08 

71 

20  50 

109 

92 

Ludlow, 

6,399 

140 

6  61 

103 

17  00 

228 

93 

Grafton,     . 

4,849 

225 

6  91 

89 

19  50 

149 

94 

Spencer,     . 

5,360 

190 

5  13 

206 

14  00 

302 

95 

North  Andover, 

5,626 

174 

6  33 

114 

21  00 

93 

96 

Westborough, 

4,859 

224 

7  02 

77 

21  10 

89 

97 

Winchendon, 

4,125 

281 

6  45 

110 

22  00 

62 

98 

Mansfield, 

4,505 

254 

6  98 

83 

23  60 

25 

99 

Blackstone, 

2,603 

347 

9  59 

4 

20  60 

107 

100 

Abington,  . 

3,767 

303 

9  72 

3 

25  40 

5 

101 

Canton, 

9,883 

53 

4  64 

253 

16  70 

242 

102 

Amherst,    . 

6,281 

145 

4  56 

259 

18  00 

199 

103 

Lexington, 

8,994 

64 

4  82 

239 

20  80 

101 

104 

Walpole,    . 

6,546 

133 

6  03 

143 

18  10 

192 

105 

Orange, 

4,575 

251 

7  68 

45 

19  00 

161 

106 

Dartmouth, 

6,101 

154 

6  24 

127 

20  00 

123 

107 

Millbury,   . 

3,537 

320 

7  75 

41 

24  00 

17 

108 

Tewksbury, 

5,729 

172 

6  37 

112 

18  00 

200 

109 

Hingham,  . 

9,487 

57 

4  80 

240 

18  00 

201 

110 

Chelmsford, 

4,950 

215 

6  97 

85 

17  80 

213 

111 

South  Hadley,    . 

3,435 

327 

8  52 

16 

24  30 

14 

112 

Wareham, 

8,477 

76 

4  56 

260 

15  50 

274 

113 

Easton, 

6,746 

124 

4  87 

231 

13  80 

308 

114 

Monson,     . 
Totals, 

3,319 

330 

10  08 

1 

20  00 

124 

$6,997 

- 

$5  12 

- 

- 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools 

,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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1,041 

$30,385 

$29  19 

$21,035 

$20  20 

$506 

$0  49 

28 

176 

1,043 

25,103 

24  07 

16,014 

15  35 

943 

90 

21 

172 

851 

19,590 

23  02 

12,932 

15  20 

441 

52 

26 

182 

796 

33,244 

41  76 

20,294 

25  49 

627 

78 

33 

174 

988 

24,668 

24  97 

17,970 

18  19 

654 

66 

34 

177 

1,036 

37,487 

36  18 

26,577 

25  65 

743 

72 

31 

173 

1,006 

29,954 

29  78 

17,783 

17  68 

1,082 

1  08 

33 

177 

815 

43,456 

53  32 

29,450 

36  13 

911 

1  12 

23 

186 

870 

23,638 

27  17 

15.90S 

18  29 

358 

41 

27 

174 

734 

29,649 

40  39 

16,860 

22  97 

1,129 

1  54 

29 

183 

831 

27,132 

32  65 

18,338 

22  07 

351 

42 

23 

174 

703 

18,669 

26  56 

10,706 

15  23 

42 

06 

18 

182 

566 

17,264 

30  50 

10,511 

18  57 

402 

71 

32 

174 

965 

29,764 

30  84 

20,335 

21  07 

594 

62 

15 

182 

529 

15,427 

29  16 

9,070 

17  15 

651 

1  23 

29 

179 

897 

28,674 

31  97 

15,923 

17  75 

636 

71 

24 

181 

867 

21,500 

24  80 

14,911 

17  19 

584 

67 

30 

185 

843 

17,984 

21  33 

13,841 

16  42 

413 

49 

23 

181 

750 

23,527 

31  37 

15,785 

21  05 

670 

89 

16 

185 

501 

20,604 

41  13 

11,239 

22  43 

554 

1  11 

22 

175 

763 

19,838 

26  00 

12,645 

16  57 

1,259 

1  65 

24 

180 

902 

36,024 

39  94 

19,413 

21  52 

709 

79 

30 

185 

934 

30,045 

32  17 

21,411 

22  92 

519 

56 

22 

169 

707 

19,064 

26  96 

11,673 

16  51 

295 

42 

26 

164 

865 

27,894 

32  25 

15,703 

18  15 

251 

29 

24 

176 

810 

17,831 

22  01 

10,889 

13  44 

398 

49 

10 

181 

325 

10,943 

33  67 

5,607 

17  25 

298 

92 

26 

172 

715 

28,664 

40  09 

18,954 

26  51 

600 

84 

28 

179 

763 

26,120 

34  23 

15,726 

20  61 

774 

1  01 

25 

177 

858 

21,978 

25  62 

13,439 

15  66 

518 

60 

22 

168 

671 

22,009 

32  80 

11,959 

17  82 

792 

1  18 

28 

175 

821 

22,951 

27  95 

15,301 

18  64 

411 

50 

21 

180 

596 

21,112 

35  42 

10,994 

18  45 

261 

44 

2,983 

- 

96,288 

$2,980,941 

$30  96 

$1,998,081 

$20  75 

$76,022 

$0  79 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  II.    Towns  of  5,000 


Public  Day  High 

Evening  and 
Vacation  Schools, 
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Yeah  ending  June 
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30,  1916. 
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Reading, 

_ 

_ 

13 

312 

48,781 

83 

Maynard, 

- 

- 

7 

158 

26,193 

84 

Hudson,   . 

§446 

- 

9 

257 

39,288 

85 

Concord, 

109 

- 

22 

453 

76,926 

86 

Great  Barrington, 

- 

- 

9 

239 

36,682 

87 

Needham, 

252 

$39S 

8 

187 

29,358 

88 

Franklin, 

450 

- 

10 

236 

36,198 

89 

Wellesley, 

717 

- 

11 

244 

37,372 

90 

Fairhaven, 

- 

- 

13 

229 

39,181 

91 

Ipswich,   . 

894 

- 

10 

198 

33,060 

92 

Ludlow,    . 

2,815 

_ 

6 

44 

7,918 

93 

Grafton,  . 

- 

- 

5 

103 

16,377 

94 

Spencer,  . 

- 

- 

5 

121 

20,219 

95 

North  Andover, 

- 

- 

8 

121 

19,167 

96 

Westborough,   . 

- 

- 

8 

171 

30,405 

97 

Winchendon, 

_ 

_ 

6 

180 

32,047 

98 

Mansfield, 

- 

- 

8 

145 

22,527 

99 

Blackstone, 

- 

- 

4 

107 

17,343 

100 

Abington, 

- 

- 

9 

265 

45,451 

101 

Canton,    . 

756 

- 

8 

209 

32,837 

102 

Amherst, 

120 

_ 

10 

268 

44,286 

103 

Lexington, 

- 

- 

12 

230 

37,296 

104 

Walpole,  . 

284 

- 

10 

235 

37,066 

105 

Orange,     . 

- 

- 

8 

185 

31,577 

106 

Dartmouth, 

- 

- 

10 

86 

13,645 

107 

Millbury, 

_ 

_ 

8 

162 

24,612 

108 

Tewksbury, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

Hingham, 

180 

- 

10 

232 

34,207 

110 

Chelmsford, 

- 

- 

8 

161 

26,132 

111 

South  Hadley,  . 

- 

- 

7 

152 

23,881 

112 

Wareham, 

_ 

_ 

5 

124 

20,657 

113 

Easton,     . 

38 

- 

13 

278 

44,603 

114 

Monson,  . 
Totals, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$35,623 

$4,374 

79 

859 

20,252 

3,284,208 

1  Expended  $3,924  for  tuition  and  transportation  of  60  pupils  attending  Lowell  and  Wil- 
mington high  schools,  of  which  $2,241.46  is  reimbursed  by  State. 
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Population  or  Over  —  Con. 


Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


a, 
'•§ 

XI 

1 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SALARIES 

AND  EXPENSES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

AND  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

0 

.2 

.9  a 

.a  a 

.a  a 

1 
Q 

a 

M 
C3 

"3 

3 
o 

a 

■a! 

12    CD  CO 

la 

3 
o 

a 

<! 

■ag 
a*i 

"S 

3 
o 

1 

•a! 
a»# 

P4 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

175 

311 

$18,260 

$58  71 

$12,377 

$39  80 

$960 

$3  09 

184 

146 

8,482 

58  10 

6,105 

41  82 

277 

1  90 

179 

236 

10,599 

44  91 

7,165 

30  36 

347 

1  47 

186 

444 

26,635 

59  99 

17,728 

39  93 

1,120 

2  52 

177 

214 

10,269 

47  99 

7,704 

36  00 

365 

1  71 

182 

168 

11,927 

70  99 

8,729 

51  96 

362 

2  15 

187 

205 

11,836 

57  74 

7,230 

35  27 

529 

2  58 

184 

216 

17,823 

82  51 

12,828 

59  39 

560 

2  59 

187 

214 

21,484 

100  39 

14,212 

66  41 

316 

1  48 

174 

187 

12,744 

68  15 

6,995 

37  41 

565 

3  02 

183 

47 

5,550 

118  09 

3,360 

71  49 

135 

2  87 

185 

86 

7,586 

88  21 

4,560 

53  02 

122 

1  42 

192 

111 

8,084 

72  83 

5,370 

48  38 

426 

3  84 

182 

109 

7,811 

71  66 

5,995 

55  00 

333 

3  06 

191 

159 

9,368 

58  92 

6,975 

43  87 

428 

2  69 

185 

181 

9,387 

51  86 

6,919 

38  23 

387 

2  14 

182 

137 

9,314 

67  99 

6,712 

48  92 

179 

1  31 

185 

104 

3,927 

37  76 

3,257 

31  32 

101 

97 

183 

249 

12,309 

49  43 

9,118 

36  62 

605 

2  43 

185 

191 

10,258 

53  70 

7,050 

36  91 

310 

1  62 

183 

254 

9,208 

36  25 

7,285 

28  68 

254 

1  00 

181 

213 

17,903 

84  05 

12,611 

59  21 

516 

2  42 

185 

217 

11,335 

52  24 

6,927 

31  92 

617 

2  84 

188 

174 

8,590 

49  37 

6,750 

38  79 

357 

2  05 

188 

78 

7,178 

92  03 

5,300 

67  95 

252 

3  23 

174 

151 

7,758 

51  38 

4,869 

32  25 

390 

2  58 

176 

206 

14,383 

69  82 

10,006 

48  57 

828 

4  02 

188 

149 

8,728 

58  58 

6,626 

44  47 

387 

2  60 

187 

134 

7,638 

57  00 

5,141 

38  37 

416 

3  10 

189 

117 

8,072 

68  99 

4,738 

40  50 

287 

2  45 

184 

259 

17,434 

_  2 

67  31 

10,877 

42  00 

420 

_2 

1  62 

- 

18,689 

$1,172,923 

$62  76 

$830,846 

$44  45 

$45,245 

$2  42 

2  Expended  $255  for  text-books  for  pupils  attending  Monson  Academy. 
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10 

Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 

OS 

S 

Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 

TOWNS. 

3 
a 
O 

02 

p. 
< 

03 

Elementary,  High  —  Jan 

.  1,  1916. 

a 

a 
o 

"3 

.& 

o 

.a 

a 

_g 

_g 

c 

C3 

"5 

o 

"o3 

3 

o 

fin 

> 

PM 

oa 

H 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

115 

Barnstable, 

4,995 

$9,470,655 

- 

2 

32 

34 

116 

Uxbridge,     . 

4,921 

4,360,270 

- 

2 

31 

33 

117 

Randolph,    . 

4,734 

3,167,150 

- 

2 

22 

24 

118 

Lee,    .... 

4,481 

3,192,491 

- 

- 

21 

21 

119 

Dudley, 

4,373 

2,501,264 

- 

3 

22 

25 

120 

Rockport,    . 

4,351 

4,085,090 

- 

2 

26 

28 

121 

Provincetown, 

4,295 

2,452,213 

- 

- 

27 

27 

122 

Warren, 

4,268 

2,666,885 

3 

2 

19 

24 

123 

Templeton, 

4,081 

2,025,073 

- 

1 

22 

23 

124 

Williamstown, 

3,981 

5,372,365 

- 

- 

31 

31 

125 

Falmouth,    . 

3,917 

16,991,255 

2 

4 

26 

32 

126 

Dalton, 

3,858 

5,717,438 

- 

3 

25 

28 

127 

Foxborough, 

3,755 

2,816,130 

- 

2 

21 

23 

128 

East  Bridgewater, 

3,689 

2,901,169 

- 

1 

25 

26 

129 

Medfield,     . 

3,648 

2,428,976 

- 

2 

10 

12 

130 

Hardwick,   . 

3,596 

3,135,484 

1 

2 

22 

25 

131 

Oxford, 

3,476 

2,108,931 

4 

3 

22 

29 

132 

Barre, 

3,476 

2,832,245 

1 

2 

21 

24 

133 

Somerset,     . 

3,377 

1,837,798 

1 

2 

21 

24 

134 

Leicester,     . 

3,322 

2,514,107 

- 

2 

21 

23 

135 

Westport,    . 

3,262 

2,456,575 

- 

1 

21 

22 

136 

Billerica, 

3,246 

5,507,928 

- 

5 

22 

27 

137 

Lenox, 

3,242 

8,477,062 

- 

2 

30 

32 

138 

Nantucket, 

3,166 

4,674,185 

1 

- 

21 

22 

139 

Holbrook,    . 

2,948 

1,782,825 

- 

2 

18 

20 

140 

North  Brookfield, 

2,947 

2,045,584 

1 

2 

14 

17 

141 

Manchester, 

2,945 

20,052,880 

3 

3 

17 

23 

142 

Medway, 

2,846 

1,832,690 

1 

2 

15 

18 

143 

Westford,     . 

2,843 

2,426,079 

- 

2 

17 

19 

144 

Pepperell,    . 

2,839 

2,355,442 

- 

2 

18 

20 

145 

Sutton, 

2,829 

1,549,929 

- 

- 

18 

18 

146 

Cohasset,     . 

■  2,800 

9,875,915 

1 

1 

19 

21 

147 

Shrewsbury, 

2,794 

2,978,363 

- 

2 

17 

19 

148 

Holliston,    . 

2,788 

2,147,329 

2 

1 

15 

18 

149 

Ayer, 

2,779 

2,439,172 

- 

3 

15 

18 

150 

Bourne, 

2,672 

7,409,125 

- 

2 

19 

21 

151 

Hadley, 

2,666 

2,231,764 

- 

1 

18 

19 

152 

Hanover, 

2,666 

2,287,980 

- 

- 

13 

13 

153 

Hopedale,    . 

2,663 

8,919,744 

- 

4 

17 

21 

154 

Scituate, 

2,661 

5,938,950 

- 

2 

15 

17 

155 

Norton, 

2,587 

1,676,800 

- 

2 

17 

19 

156 

Lancaster,    . 

2,585 

7,038,992 

1 

1 

18 

20 

157 

Kingston,     . 

2,580 

1,706,196 

- 

2 

16 

18 

158 

Holden, 

2,514 

1,910,232 

- 

2 

21 

23 

159 

Hopkinton, 

2,475 

1,985,402 

2 

15 

17 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census, 

Sept.  1,  1915. 
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2  & 
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S3Ja 
>  m 
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C3 
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a 
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Ph 

03 

O 

3 

o 
Ph 

o 

a  2 

O 

CO 

S3  § 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

916 

140,565 

802 

181 

862 

124 

549 

127 

- 

1,030 

140,439 

835 

168 

903 

165 

636 

158 

100 

932 

142,500 

807 

182 

878 

174 

678 

143 

- 

691 

93,800 

518 

181 

609 

133 

510 

135 

1 

550 

70,882 

426 

179 

565 

214 

694 

141 

1 

882 

136,822 

797 

172 

825 

167 

569 

136 

_ 

955 

152,365 

833 

182 

878 

177 

553 

147 

29 

660 

104,560 

598 

175 

639 

131 

574 

144 

51 

753 

113,461 

658 

172 

720 

185 

566 

119 

- 

774 

116,499 

669 

174 

715 

121 

493 

131 

- 

790 

115,504 

635 

181 

705 

166 

519 

105 

- 

824 

148,425 

715 

178 

765 

147 

494 

104 

- 

662 

103,973 

578 

180 

621 

121 

391 

105 

- 

774 

117,604 

690 

170 

741 

153 

515 

103 

10 

307 

48,892 

266 

184 

283 

50 

172 

59 

- 

485 

78,687 

431 

183 

463 

153 

453 

57 

79 

630 

98,013 

555 

176 

597 

146 

546 

91 

- 

569 

84,082 

469 

179 

510 

111 

375 

76 

55 

673 

96,408 

571 

168 

607 

118 

465 

52 

- 

507 

76,763 

435 

176 

466 

118 

471 

105 

16 

542 

78,553 

439 

179 

481 

120 

410 

91 

- 

691 

112,447 

615 

184 

638 

154 

456 

114 

- 

762 

114,653 

630 

182 

684 

104 

429 

101 

- 

567 

86,551 

473 

181 

509 

84 

338 

85 

- 

583 

90,902 

516 

179 

559 

98 

313 

94 

- 

384 

58,173 

336 

172 

354 

87 

304 

82 

- 

536 

86,747 

472 

183 

496 

101 

292 

79 

- 

583 

80,228 

466 

172 

505 

85 

340 

79 

7 

446 

69,067 

401 

172 

438 

97 

292 

70 

41 

488 

70,995 

394 

180 

435 

92 

297 

83 

- 

406 

58,144 

334 

174 

354 

86 

430 

101 

- 

525 

78,896 

449 

176 

501 

83 

328 

77 

- 

528 

68,341 

411 

166 

462 

98 

311 

89 

- 

488 

80,146 

445 

180 

453 

77 

298 

86 

10 

518 

83,475 

457 

182 

485 

101 

296 

90 

- 

502 

73,818 

430 

171 

465 

118 

358 

73 

- 

538 

76,012 

459 

166 

502 

136 

336 

115 

25 

381 

58,349 

324 

180 

346 

79 

253 

72 

11 

467 

73,243 

408 

180 

433 

96 

278 

68 

- 

510 

77,947 

428 

182 

463 

82 

323 

59 

- 

495 

71,306 

410 

174 

443 

93 

350 

79 

1 

319 

51,403 

287 

180 

308 

89 

305 

94 

- 

503 

78,130 

431 

180 

471 

75 

355 

81 

7 

489 

71,042 

416 

168 

455 

89 

342 

92 

1 

423 

65,582 

374 

175 

402 

78 

271 

65 

"■ 
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Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


TOWNS. 

Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  of  All 

GENERAL 

control. 

INSTRUCTION. 
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16 

17 

18 
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115 

Barnstable, 

- 

$1,800  00 

_ 

$1,425  00 

116 

Uxbridge,     . 

$116  00 

1,124  58 

- 

590  60 

117 

Randolph,    . 

326  01 

797  67 

$3,473  92 

465  00 

118 

Lee,     .... 

350  00 

720  00 

1,600  00 

- 

119 

Dudley, 

178  12 

1,013  81 

- 

2,005  55 

120 

Rockport,     . 

106  31 

1,450  00 

2,250  00 

803  15 

121 

Provincetown, 

150  00 

1,252  10 

- 

- 

122 

Warren, 

23  81 

1,408  00 

2,501  00 

660  00 

123 

Templeton, 

100  00 

1,052  91 

- 

437  00 

124 

Williamstown, 

246  11 

1,539  20 

- 

- 

125 

Falmouth,    . 

81  55 

2,377  69 

2,816  61 

3,318  30 

126 

Dalton, 

48  50 

1,858  29 

2,676  00 

1,891  00 

127 

Foxborough, 

281  95 

1,008  64 

- 

630  00 

128 

East  Bridgewater, 

- 

980  87 

2,300  00 

350  00 

129 

Medfield,     . 

118  35 

457  00 

- 

510  00 

130 

Hardwick,    . 

465  12 

831  23 

1,600  00 

790  09 

131 

Oxford, 

- 

944  63 

1,918  99 

828  37 

132 

Barre, 

149  70 

720  06 

1,400  00 

782  31 

133 

Somerset,     . 

98  00 

919  15 

1,000  00 

432  00 

134 

Leicester, 

132  69 

807  38 

3,591  20 

800  00 

135 

Westport,     . 

425  52 

1,267  84 

1,053  75 

550  00 

136 

Billerica, 

- 

500  00 

3,350  00 

1,912  00 

137 

Lenox, 

152  30 

2,065  78 

- 

1,600  00 

138 

Nantucket, 

183  80 

1,111   10 

750  00 

- 

139 

Holbrook,    . 

185  64 

676  18 

1,875  00 

400  00 

140 

North  Brookfield, 

_ 

845  13 

1,600  00 

680  00 

141 

Manchester, 

153  30 

1,799  98 

3,350  00 

1,775  00 

142 

Medway, 

38  50 

764  50 

1,235  00 

358  25 

143 

Westford,     . 

- 

962  76 

3,156  00 

525  00 

144 

Pepperell,    . 

220  45 

1,021  35 

1,450  00 

836  00 

145 

Sutton, 

150  00 

815  59 

- 

- 

146 

Cohasset, 

619  99 

1,163  32 

1,329  50 

257  05 

147 

Shrewsbury, 

190  50 

595  88 

- 

586  00 

148 

Holliston, 

68  86 

779  97 

1,730  64 

650  08 

149 

Ayer, 

32  50 

874  99 

- 

589  00 

150 

Bourne, 

301  72 

1,006  77 

_ 

- 

151 

Hadley, 

144  27 

753  90 

1,200  00 

225  00 

152 

Hanover, 

130  00 

574  26 

- 

- 

153 

Hopedale,     . 

79  48 

850  05 

- 

- 

154 

Scituate, 

250  00 

633  33 

- 

640  00 

155 

Norton, 

182  06 

583  47 

- 

450  00 

156 

Lancaster,    . 

200  00 

779  00 

1,400  00 

350  00 

157 

Kingston,     . 

144  75 

698  05 

- 

600  00 

158 

Holden, 

82  51 

903  18 

- 

928  00 

159 

Hopkinton, 

28  40 

975  30 

" 

884  30 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Public  Schools  - 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30 

,  1916. 

INSTRUCTION  —  Coil. 

operation  op  school  plant. 
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fa 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

$19,336  68 

$1,104  50 

$475  25 

$2,578  25 

$2,704  21 

$300  63 

15,023  50 

1,049  02 

1,034  22 

1,877  00 

1,544  87 

581  01 

10,989  91 

1,194  15 

931  32 

1,553  57 

1,125  92 

229  44 

11,417  05 

763  98 

852  15 

1,358  25 

976  35 

355  93 

12,330  35 

899  51 

1,153  67 

1,864  48 

1,041  15 

130  33 

9,914  00 

764  24 

867  65 

1,327  07 

1,298  12 

168  93 

12,568  36 

1,312  98 

- 

1,234  00 

1,931  17 

- 

9,631  80 

366  32 

1,060  63 

1,546  70 

1,187  34 

166  27 

11,387  44 

780  28 

817  55 

884  45 

1,124  00 

127  74 

18,264  30 

891  32 

931  37 

1,974  55 

2,467  87 

432  46 

16,163  44 

1,164  67 

1,338  05 

3,110  93 

2,143  94 

1,279  49 

12,747  70 

1,098  07 

1,312  88 

2,090  42 

2,064  94 

824  34 

12,588  93 

711  68 

876  69 

1,576  00 

1,088  48 

109  09 

10,958  38 

867  62 

594  34 

1,576  19 

2,307  93 

46  18 

6,455  00 

336  73 

512  91 

699  00 

38  75 

140  59 

11,593  41 

687  80 

1,144  31 

1,899  74 

1,525  22 

310  20 

8,778  25 

596  53 

1,095  24 

1,231  35 

1,318  73 

315  95 

10,442  41 

591  11 

587  35 

1,373  56 

1,234  13 

81  93 

10,878  75 

171  54 

1,004  19 

1,279  43 

1,015  19 

19  97 

7,415  00 

576  29 

795  36 

2,539  38 

1,978  25 

259  46 

8,919  35 

223  11 

405  82 

1,080  25 

1,197  38 

323  38 

10,868  00 

698  70 

821  01 

1,653  80 

1,560  26 

562  58 

20,039  45 

1,139  65 

1,071  95 

3,483  46 

2,871  64 

523  89 

10,371  50 

511  44 

423  89 

707  06 

1,461  65 

533  31 

7,843  50 

691  38 

498  46 

1,037  75 

167  76 

274  48 

6,607  25 

426  87 

651  56 

600  00 

147  61 

353  75 

10,326  00 

215  00 

1,220  87 

2,106  00 

1,522  17 

948  02 

7,115  70 

407  63 

559  40 

610  51 

188  91 

109  98 

5,804  00 

622  83 

312  51 

1,519  85 

1,057  14 

729  57 

8,999  76 

507  10 

492  05 

1,098  06 

2,053  37 

230  72 

7,569  50 

237  44 

293  52 

794  00 

852  80 

264  76 

17,226  46 

731  44 

2,914  58 

1,196  40 

1,339  24 

792  90 

8,624  10 

391  50 

423  88 

1,015  65 

872  22 

245  00 

6,929  70 

563  67 

602  40 

957  30 

1,336  36 

118  00 

9,047  00 

507  84 

547  14 

811  00 

1,143  46 

243  42 

13,478  06 

647  00 

896  94 

1,719  50 

2,060  75 

795  75 

7,353  51 

421  44 

867  64 

1,325  28 

803  05 

535  24 

7,988  00 

169  34 

293  24 

927  40 

766  41 

241  10 

12,389  50 

486  75 

741  15 

1,752  89 

1,996  35 

299  78 

10,575  00 

926  26 

375  00 

1,560  00 

1,021  00 

350  00 

8,748  20 

437  63 

347  78 

1,056  00 

1,239  44 

221  53 

8,817  00 

481  97 

518  28 

1,450  00 

1,200  64 

290  62 

7,780  40 

233  45 

463  61 

1,445  64 

212  55 

36  03 

10,077  99 

840  64 

633  29 

1,307  80 

951  91 

166  83 

8,336  14 

424  53 

843  21 

1,103  73 

213  75 

109  93 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support 

op  All  Public 
Year  ending 

TOWNS. 

-a 
a 

1 

3 

1  . 

"  a. 

Si 

.3 

-a 
"3 
a 
.2 

a 

C3 
O 

a 

I 

i 

&5 

Js 

o 

£ 

Pi 

">3 

£ 

H 

26 

27 

28 

29 

115 

Barnstable, 

$3,840  07 

- 

$150  00 

$6,020  00 

116 

Uxbridge,     .... 

1,292  89 

- 

178  00 

750  00 

117 

Randolph,    .... 

685  01 

- 

100  00 

675  00 

118 

Lee,    ..... 

1,696  53 

- 

75  00 

1,817  16 

119 

Dudley,        .... 

1,073  14 

$23  00 

170  00 

634  62 

120 

Rockport,    .... 

1,595  01 

- 

68  55 

- 

121 

Provincetown, 

1,591  89 

- 

93  25 

- 

122 

Warren,       .... 

861  37 

99  25 

150  00 

3,440  40 

123 

Templeton, 

2,017  51 

- 

100  00 

2,487  50 

124 

Williamstown, 

2,001  84 

- 

202  50 

896  60 

125 

Falmouth,    .... 

3,427  46 

96  44 

458  30 

6,500  50 

126 

Dalton,        .... 

3,231  08 

- 

305  00 

882  00 

127 

Foxborough, 

711  49 

- 

147  18 

1,443  57 

128 

East  Bridgewater, 

1,329  88 

- 

75  00 

909  50 

129 

Medfield,      .... 

563  90 

- 

50  00 

277  50 

130 

Hardwick,    .... 

1,338  07 

_ 

134  50 

3,758  74 

131 

Oxford 

577  07 

2  50 

- 

1,732  00 

132 

Barre,           .... 

771  39 

3  65 

70  35 

2,215  25 

133 

Somerset,     .... 

- 

- 

- 

500  00 

134 

Leicester,     .... 

666  68 

- 

150  00 

1,778  10 

135 

Westport,    . 

825  88 

_ 

125  00 

3,465  85 

136 

Billerica,      .... 

2,374  43 

- 

103  23 

2,459  00 

137 

Lenox,           .... 

888  66 

3  00 

215  20 

631  50 

138 

Nantucket, 

433  49 

- 

100  00 

455  25 

139 

Holbrook,    .... 

1,311  13 

- 

- 

53  27 

140 

North  Brookfield, 

681  66 

_ 

50  00 

1,946  75 

141 

Manchester, 

1,712  09 

- 

61  00 

1,250  00 

142 

Medway,      .... 

431  41 

- 

104  00 

2,247  00 

143 

Westford,     .... 

818  24 

- 

100  00 

3,349  00 

144 

Pepperell,    .... 

240  02 

46  00 

80  00 

1,633  00 

145 

Sutton,         .... 

426  41 

_ 

150  00 

444  00 

146 

Cohasset,     .... 

974  63 

19  14 

150  00 

5,111  25 

147 

Shrewsbury, 

765  55 

- 

100  00 

1,241  00 

148 

Holliston,     .... 

1,062  59 

- 

25  00 

1,727  50 

149 

Ayer,             .... 

909  16 

- 

110  00 

62  50 

150 

Bourne,        .... 

3,091  69 

- 

150  00 

2,876  87 

151 

Hadley,         .... 

861  06 

- 

83  25 

1,551  35 

152 

Hanover,      .... 

803  29 

- 

75  76 

943  50 

153 

Hopedale,    .... 

1,274  03 

- 

72  00 

168  50 

154 

Scituate,      .... 

1,041  26 

- 

75  00 

3,920  40 

155 

Norton,        .... 

823  88 

_ 

_ 

1,197  00 

156 

Lancaster,    .... 

203  67 

- 

312  93 

2,261  70 

157 

Kingston,    .... 

267  67 

- 

100  00 

641  00 

158 

Holden,        .... 

794  52 

- 

75  00 

332  00 

159 

Hopkinton, 

155  28 

— 

" 

1,258  90 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  — Con. 

Expenditures  fop 

Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30, 1916. 

a 

•J 

J 

22 
'3  . 

o      ' 

a 

>, 

CO 
O 

P. 

oq.2 

■s  <3 

13 

a 
g. 

_C3 

3 
O 

jL 

o 

0  jg 

6b  « 

'3 

O 

.2  u 

"rt 

T3 

% 

"3 

a 

H 

[z; 

£ 

H 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

_ 

$39,734'  59 

$5,236  86 

- 

$5,236  86 

$1,131  17 

26,292  86 

2,733  50 

$95  25 

2,828  75 

25  50 

22,572  42 

- 

741  88 

741  88 

727  05 

22,709  45 

- 

- 

- 

1,821  47 

24,339  20 

- 

1,759  24 

1,759  24 

341  55 

20,954  58 

_ 

372  13 

372  13 

27  00 

20,160  75 

420  00 

- 

420  00 

111  71 

23,214  60 

- 

26  00 

26  00 

654  89 

21,971  27 

w 

- 

- 

432  18 

30,280  30 

- 

57  14 

57  14 

2,047  06 

46,324  43 

- 

739  90 

739  90 

451  90 

31,482  12 

37,123  64 

1,732  87 

38,856  51 

703  33 

21,877  03 

- 

153  92 

153  92 

956  67 

23,252  56 

1,812  59 

416  30 

2,228  89 

300  00 

10,459  73 

- 

190  33 

190  33 

536  79 

26,615  22 

_ 

591  41 

591  41 

431  25 

19,770  86 

- 

116  35 

116  35 

934  62 

21,357  82 

- 

233  49 

233  49 

8  00 

17,326  22 

120  82 

971  00 

1,091  82 

717  82 

22,207  61 

- 

54  96 

54  96 

1,922  94 

21,786  07 

11,644  14 

1,026  67 

12,670  81 

704  75 

27,567  76 

- 

786  89 

786  89 

104  93 

34,791  41 

- 

752  68 

752  68 

- 

17,042  49 

459  87 

56  77 

516  64 

45  59 

15,060  14 

- 

620  81 

620  81 

89  06 

14,679  64 

262  71 

70  52 

333  23 

1,332  97 

27,772  40 

- 

105  05 

105  05 

- 

14,170  79 

- 

69  30 

69  30 

230  25 

19,187  15 

- 

- 

- 

179  34 

19,087  22 

- 

676  14 

676  14 

78  65 

12,076  67 

_ 

- 

- 

729  07 

34,554  97 

8,285  91 

2,000  76 

10,286  67 

267  97 

15,319  25 

1,700  00 

- 

1,700  00 

10  75 

16,562  82 

- 

278  90 

278  90 

267  97 

15,145  98 

- 

- 

— 

491  43 

27,516  48 

- 

- 

- 

181  87 

16,306  86 

- 

- 

- 

129  68 

13,041  98 

- 

- 

- 

163  53 

20,274  01 

16,347  57 

1,411  81 

17,759  38 

- 

21,367  25 

- 

256  40 

256  40 

_ 

15,286  99 

14,987  60 

300  00 

15,287  60 

100  00 

18,365  81 

- 

- 

- 

96  00 

12,719  15 

1,671  18 

164  00 

1,835  18 

45  35 

17,139  02 

474  68 

- 

474  68 

171  64 

14,505  11 

— 

63  56 

63  56 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

from  state 

(including 

FROM  LOCAL 

TAXATION. 

INCOME  FROM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 

SCHOOI 

fund). 

£g 

a 

.SS 

.s  a 

a      o. 

^S       d 

a 

3 

M 

"a 

*s 

1 

§3  ^-^ 

a 

1 

o  ^-° 

C3 

-S3 

fc 

tf 

<i 

Pi 

rt 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

115 

Barnstable, 

$39,112  41 

$45  37 

49 

$90  00 

$0  10 

256 

116 

Uxbridge, 

25,178  62 

27  88 

256 

- 

- 

- 

117 

Randolph, 

18,335  84 

20  88 

326 

796  50 

91 

210 

118 

Lee, 

20,205  80 

33  18 

174 

420  00 

69 

215 

119 

Dudley,    . 

21,404  91 

37  88 

104 

1,587  49 

2  81 

190 

120 

Rockport, 

20,408  20 

24  74 

295 

- 

_ 

- 

121 

Provincetown,  . 

18,848  74 

21  47 

323 

1,543  51 

1  76 

199 

122 

Warren,    . 

19,946  51 

31  22 

204 

1,034  50 

1  62 

201 

123 

Templeton, 

19,211  93 

26  68 

272 

1,944  32 

2  70 

191 

124 

Williamstown,  . 

26,532  20 

37  11 

114 

374  70 

52 

219 

125 

Falmouth, 

44,325  51 

62  87 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

126 

Dalton,     . 

29,365  85 

3S  39 

98 

55  00 

07 

265 

127 

Foxborough, 

20,316  18 

32  72 

183 

625  00 

1  01 

208 

128 

East  Bridgewater, 

19,741   15 

26  64 

273 

849  50 

1  15 

207 

129 

Medfield, 

9,820  74 

34  70 

147 

1,113  84 

3  94 

176 

130 

Hardwick, 

23,521  80 

50  80 

32 

614  00 

1  33 

203 

131 

Oxford,     . 

18,367  76 

30  77 

211 

2,072  50 

3  47 

ISO 

132 

Barre, 

19,193  13 

37  63 

109 

500  00 

98 

209 

133 

Somerset, 

13,298  06 

21  91 

321 

1,546  61 

2  55 

193 

134 

Leicester, 

22,379  91 

48  03 

39 

625  00 

1  34 

202 

135 

Westport, 

15,388  83 

31  99 

193 

2,077  32 

4  32 

168 

136 

Billerica, 

26,978  78 

42  29 

68 

500  00 

78 

213 

137 

Lenox, 

34,559  70 

50  53 

33 

- 

- 

- 

138 

Nantucket, 

16,331  17 

32  OS 

191 

- 

- 

- 

139 

Holbrook,  ■ 

12,969  74 

23  20 

313 

1,869  56 

3  34 

183 

140 

North  Brookfield, 

12,431  40 

35  12 

144 

1,707  61 

4  82 

161 

141 

Manchester, 

26,613  44 

53  66 

22 

- 

- 

- 

142 

Medway, 

12,364  41 

24  48 

297 

1,938  12 

3  84 

177 

143 

Westford, 

15,874  57 

36  24 

125 

531  25 

1  21 

204 

144 

Pepperell, 

17,330  30 

39  84 

81 

1,273  11 

2  93 

187 

145 

Sutton,     . 

10,485  74 

29  62 

226 

1,660  61 

4  69 

162 

146 

Cohasset, 

33,756  59 

67  38 

5 

13  50 

03 

282 

147 

Shrewsbury, 

14,153  13 

30  63 

213 

857  14 

1  86 

197 

148 

Holliston, 

15,072  52 

33  27 

173 

1,532  49 

3  38 

182 

149 

Ayer, 

13,024  18 

26  85 

270 

1,280  41 

2  64 

192 

150 

Bourne,    . 

25,602  26 

55  06 

20 

- 

- 

- 

151 

Hadley,    . 

10,472  94 

20  86 

327 

1,810  90 

3  61 

179 

152 

Hanover, 

10,985  79 

31  75 

196 

1,476  05 

4  27 

169 

153 

Hopedale, 

19,576  24 

45  21 

50 

- 

- 

- 

154 

Scituate,  . 

21,593  65 

46  64 

41 

- 

- 

- 

155 

Norton,    . 

10,986  55 

24  80 

294 

1,833  82 

4  14 

172 

156 

Lancaster, 

17,491  32 

56  79 

16 

- 

- 

- 

157 

Kingston, 

12,338  35 

26  20 

279 

1,512  62 

3  21 

184 

158 

Holden,    . 

14,516  47 

31  90 

195 

1,803  82 

3  96 

175 

159 

Hopkinton, 

12,351  88 

30  73 

212 

2,427  42 

6  04 

151 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 

o 

FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 

a 

■a 

-a 
a 

1-5 

a 

a, 

a 

o 

>  a 

«2 

.2  9 

o 

is 

a 

=> 

o 

a 

n.  as  £ 

■a 

03 

o  . 

•OOJ 

Jo 

< 

< 

Ph 

P5 

Ph 

oa 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

$641  68 

$39,844  09 

$46  22 

124 

- 

- 

1,650  73 

26,829  35 

29  71 

322 

- 

- 

1,086  76 

20,219  10 

23  03 

353 

- 

0 

798  98 

21,424  78 

35  18 

259 

- 

736  25 

23,728  65 

42  00 

163 

$1,103  82 

- 

_ 

20,408  20 

24  74 

349 

- 

- 

- 

20,392  25 

23  23 

352 

692  29 

$6  05 

1,277  59 

22,258  60 

34  83 

267 

- 

- 

257  29 

21,413  54 

29  74 

320 

1,178  82 

- 

592  00 

27,498  90 

38  46 

204 

- 

- 

809  09 

45,134  60 

64  02 

37 

- 

- 

502  30 

29,923  15 

39  12 

195 

- 

- 

250  00 

21,191  18 

34  12 

281 

- 

- 

- 

20,590  65 

27  79 

339 

- 

- 

189  98 

11,124  56 

39  31 

191 

692  29 > 

— 

1,957  50 

26,093  30 

56  36 

63 

- 

- 

60  22 

20,500  48 

34  34 

277 

1,103  82 

96  23 

878  75 

20,571  88 

40  34 

178 

- 

- 

13  00 

14,857  67 

24  48 

350 

921  61 

- 

1,756  97 

24,761  88 

53  14 

82 

- 

- 

1,041  69 

18,507  84 

38  48 

203 

1,10382 

- 

- 

27,478  78 

43  07 

154 

- 

- 

1,150  00 

35,709  70 

52  21 

87 

- 

- 

- 

16,331  17 

32  08 

299 

- 

- 

232  20 

15,071  50 

26  96 

345 

921  62 

- 

223  52 

14,362  53 

40  57 

175 

846  62 

- 

- 

26,613  44 

53  66 

78 

- 

- 

190  14 

14,492  67 

28  70 

333 

921  62 

- 

1,671  92 

18,077  74 

41  27 

167 

1,103  82 

1,103  82 

259  00 

18,862  41 

43  36 

151 

846  62 

198  51 

113  00 

12,259  35 

34  63 

270 

921  61 

- 

- 

33,770  09 

67  41 

31 

- 

- 

93  95 

15,104  22 

•  32  69 

293 

- 

- 

197  35 

16,802  36 

37  09 

225 

846  62 

- 

- 

14,304  59 

29  49 

325 

846  62 

199  53 

166  73 

25,768  99 

55  42 

67 

- 

- 

2,845  40 

15,129  24 

30  14 

317 

846  62 

- 

105  50 

12,567  34 

36  32 

242 

846  62 

- 

- 

19,576  24 

45  21 

132 

- 

- 

- 

21,593  65 

46  64 

121 

- 

- 

1,043  80 

13,864  17 

31  30 

306 

1,178  82 

- 

- 

17,491  32 

56  79 

59 

- 

- 

430  00 

14,280  97 

30  32 

316 

921  62 

- 

252  00 

16,572  29 

36  42 

236 

1,178  82 

- 

.  222  30 

15,001  60 

37  32 

220 

921  62 

1  Granted  by  Resolve  of  General  Court. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Valuation  op 

Expenditure  per 

1915 

»ER 

81,000  Valti 

ation  for 

Rate  of 
Tax  per 

Total 

$1,000 

Pupil  in  Average 

School  Support 

Membership, 

from  Local  Taxation, 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

Valuation,  ivxo. 

30,  1916. 

31,  1915. 

TOWNS. 

rt 

"S 

"S 

3 
O 

a 

3 
O 

a 

0 
O 

a 

C8 

a 

d 

S 

S3 

"^ 

« 

<i 

M 

< 

M 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

115 

Barnstable, 

$10,987 

42 

$4  13 

289 

$16  30 

254 

116 

Uxbridge,  . 

4,829 

229 

5  77 

160 

17  90 

211 

117 

Randolph, 

3,607 

318 

5  79 

157 

19  80 

140 

118 

Lee*.          .          .    ...   . 

5,242 

197 

6  33 

115 

22  20 

56 

119 

Dudley, 

4,427 

262 

8  56 

15 

18  00 

202 

120 

Rockport, 

4,952 

214 

5  00 

219 

18  00 

203 

121 

Provincetown,     . 

2,793 

346 

7  69 

43 

22  70 

43 

122 

Warren, 

4,174 

276 

7  48 

53 

15  70. 

272 

123 

Templeton, 

2,813 

345 

9  49 

5 

22  10 

58 

124 

Williamstown,     . 

7,514 

103 

4  94 

225 

18  50 

181 

125 

Falmouth, 

24,101 

13 

2  61 

337 

10  80 

342 

126 

Dalton,      .          . 

7,474 

106 

5  14 

205 

15  00 

283 

127 

Foxborough, 

4,535 

253 

7  21  | 

66 

18  80 

172 

128 

East  Bridgewater, 

3,915 

295 

6  80 

92 

20  70 

104 

129 

Medfield,   . 

8,583 

73 

4  04 

293 

11  90 

334 

130 

Hardwick, 

6,772 

123 

7  50 

51 

19  80 

141 

131 

Oxford, 

3,533 

322 

8  71 

12 

21  40 

84 

132 

Barre, 

5,553 

178 

6  78 

93 

17  00 

229 

133 

Somerset,  . 

3,028 

338 

7  24 

64 

19  50 

150 

134 

Leicester,  . 

5,395 

187 

8  90 

10 

21  00 

94 

135 

Westport,  . 

5,107 

209 

6  26 

123 

20  80 

102 

136 

Billerica,    . 

8,633 

70 

4  90 

228 

20  00 

125 

137 

Lenox, 

12,393 

32 

4  08 

290 

17  50 

219 

138 

Nantucket, 

9,183 

61 

3  49 

313 

17  00 

230 

139 

Holbrook, 

3,189 

333 

7  27 

63 

20  00 

126 

140 

North  Brookfield, 

5,778 

168 

6  08 

141 

15  30 

277 

141 

Manchester, 

40,429 

3 

1  33 

352 

10  00 

344 

142 

Medway,    . 

3,629 

313 

6  75 

96 

23  50 

27 

143 

Westford,  . 

5,539 

179 

6  54 

106 

15  00 

284 

144 

Pepperell,  . 

5,415 

186 

7  36 

58 

20  50 

110 

145 

Sutton, 

4,378 

266 

6  77 

95 

21  50 

79 

146 

Cohasset,  . 

19,712 

19 

3  42 

320 

16  00 

258 

147 

Shrewsbury, 

6,447 

137 

4  75 

244 

15  90 

271 

148 

Holliston,  . 

4,740 

233 

7  02 

78 

23  20 

32 

149 

Ayer, 

5,029 

212 

5  34 

193 

19  50 

151 

150 

Bourne,      .          . 

15,934 

23 

3  46 

316 

14  40 

297 

151 

Hadley, 

4,446 

259 

4  69 

249 

13  70 

311 

152 

Hanover,    . 

6,613 

128 

4  80 

241 

15  20 

280 

153 

Hopedale, 

20,600 

17 

2  19 

344 

13  20 

317 

154 

Scituate,    . 

12,827 

30 

3  64 

310 

19  00 

165 

155 

Norton, 

3,785 

302 

6  55 

105 

22  80 

42 

156 

Lancaster, 

22,854 

15 

2  48 

338 

13  00 

319 

157 

Kingston,  . 

3,622 

315 

7  23 

65 

17  60 

215 

158 

Holden, 

4,198 

274 

7  60 

48 

17  50 

220 

159 

Hopkinton, 

4,939 

217 

6  22 

130 

25  00 

7 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 

Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending 

June  30,  1916. 
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$33  75 

$14,300 

$19  54 

$725 

$0  99 

27 

168 

812 

18,996 

23  39 

11,648 

14  34 

713 

88 

16 

178 

729 

14,179 

19  45 

10,353 

14  20 

645 

88 

16 

179 

499 

15,053 

30  17 

8,217 

16  47 

573 

1  15 

.  19 

179 

541 

16,905 

31  25 

11,409 

21  09 

731 

1  35 

19 

168 

729 

13,618 

18  68 

9,129 

12  52 

491 

67 

22 

182 

770 

14,329 

18  61 

9,430 

12  25 

875 

1  14 

15 

171 

506 

14,310 

28  28 

7,349 

14  52 

133 

26 

17 

171 

598 

13,500 

22  58 

7,732 

12  93 

431 

72 

25 

171 

567 

19,399 

34  21 

12,201 

21  52 

421 

74 

22 

181 

587 

28,992 

49  39 

14,572 

24  82 

715 

1  22 

20 

177 

656 

22,957 

35  00 

13,307 

20  29 

740 

1  13 

15 

177 

480 

13,673 

28  49 

8,434 

17  57 

221 

46 

19 

167 

620 

15,462 

24  94 

9,017 

14  54 

503 

81 

5 

183 

200 

4,586 

22  93 

3,114 

15  57 

88 

44 

17 

181 

369 

16,041 

43  47 

8,789 

23  82 

254 

69 

20 

174 

502 

12,358 

24  62 

7,991 

15  92 

188 

37 

16 

177 

428 

14,623 

34  17 

8,249 

19  27 

462 

1  08 

18 

166 

541 

12,610 

23  31 

9,751 

18  02 

72 

13 

17 

176 

383 

14,962 

39  07 

8,464 

22  10 

331 

86 

20 

179 

466 

16,250 

34  87 

9,772 

20  96 

193 

41 

17 

182 

541 

20,069 

37  10 

11,530 

21  31 

487 

90 

23 

182 

577 

20,621 

35  74 

14,159 

24  54 

733 

1  27 

16 

180 

387 

10,676 

27  59 

7,702 

19  90 

319 

82 

13 

174 

449 

9,218 

20  53 

6,294 

14  02 

305 

68 

9 
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266 

7,880 

29  62 

4,769 

17  93 

156 

59 

13 

182 

381 

16,090 

42  23 

8,451 

22  18 

104 

27 

12 

171 

438 

9,685 

22  11 

6,224 

14  21 

276 

63 

14 

171 

396 

12,863 

32  48 

6,698 

16  91 

359 

91 

13 
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335 

11,796 

35  21 

6,948 

20  74 

214 

64 

16 

173 

330 

9,062 

27  46 
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18  70 
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59 

14 
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58  32 

12,454 

32  60 

236 

62 

14 
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10,891 

26  69 

6,502 

15  94 

239 

59 

11 

179 

376 

11,498 

30  58 

6,103 

16  23 

350 

93 

10 
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378 

8,495 

22  47 
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14  72 

215 

57 

15 
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19,033 
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9,893 

24  31 

561 
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13 
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12  96 

217 

52 

9 
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78 
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22  95 
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19  38 
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78 

12 
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23  85 
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1  45 

12 
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407 

8,527 

20  95 

5,564 

13  67 

164 

40 

17 

167 
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12,027 

32  79 

7,712 

20  96 

579 

1  57 

11 

172 

324 

9,677 

29  87 

6,216 

19  18 

135 

42 
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Barnstable, 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

141 

22,942 

116 

Uxbridge, 

_ 

_ 

4 

107 

16,011 

117 

Randolph, 

- 

- 

6 

160 

25,930 

118 

Lee, 

- 

- 

5 

121 

19,909 

119 

Dudley,    .          : 

$196 

- 

3 

27 

4,215 

120 

Rockport, 

_ 

_ 

7 

100 

17,176 

121 

Provineetown,  . 

_ 

_ 

5 

117 

19,278 

122 

Warren,   . 

_ 

_ 

7 

140 

24,491 

123 

Templeton, 

- 

_ 

5 

126 

19,232 

124 

Williamstown,  . 

- 

- 

6 

154 

26,465 

125 

Falmouth, 

_ 

_ 

6 

128 

20,158 

126 

Dalton,    . 

- 

- 

5 

115 

38,863 

127 

Foxborough, 

- 

- 

6 

155 

25,160 

128 

East  Bridgewater, 

- 

- 

6 

129 

21,645 

129 

Medfield, 

- 

- 

5 

87 

14,476 

130 

Hardwick, 

_ 

_ 

6 

98 

17,057 

131 

Oxford,     . 

- 

- 

6 

103 

17,377 

132 

Barre, 

- 

- 

6 

93 

14,487 

133 

Somerset, 

- 

- 

3 

67 

11,667 

134 

Leicester, 

- 

- 

4 

88 

14,877 

135 

Westport, 

_ 

_ 

1 

17 

2,719 

136 

Billerica, 

- 

- 

5 

107 

17,624 

137 

Lenox, 

- 

- 

7 

111 

18,531 

138 

Nantucket, 

- 

_ 

6 

128 

20,913 

139 

Holbrook,          .  . 

- 

- 

5 

123 

19,458 

140 

North  Brookfield, 

_ 

_ 

6 

92 

15,938 

141 

Manchester, 

- 

- 

7 

128 

20,355 

142 

Medway, 

- 

- 

4 

75 

11,612 

143 

Westford, 

- 

- 

3 

42 

7,892 

144 

Pepperell, 

- 

- 

5 

106 

15,993 

145 

Sutton,     . 

_ 

_ 

2 

27 

4,395 

146 

Cohasset, 

511 

- 

5 

125 

18,620 

147 

Shrewsbury, 

- 

- 

3 

62 

9,526 

148 

Holliston, 

- 

- 

4 

84 

14,084 

149 

Ayer, 

- 

- 

5 

112 

19,328 

150 

Bourne,    . 

_ 

_ 

4 

67 

10,632 

151 

Hadley,    . 

- 

- 

5 

88 

13,384 

152 

Hanover, 

128 

- 

4 

67 

11,135 

153 

Hopedale, 

- 

- 

3 

54 

9,016 

154 

Scituate,  . 

- 

- 

4 

96 

15,375 

155 

Norton,    . 

_ 

_ 

3 

53 

8,228 

156 

Lancaster, 

- 

- 

7 

49 

7,351 

157 

Kingston, 

- 

- 

4 

72 

11,724 

158 

Holden,    . 

- 

- 

4 

94 

14,832 

159 

Hopkinton, 

— 

_ 

4 

80 

13,710 

1  Does  not  include  $2,274  for  tuition  and  transportation  of  45  pupils  to  other  high  schools. 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Schools,  Year  enpinq  June  30,  1916. 
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$13,227 

$101  75 

$6,462 

$49  71 

$380 

$2  92 

187 

91 

6,056 

66  55 

3,966 

43  58 

336 

3  69 

186 

149 

7,270 

48  79 

4,576 

30  71 

549 

3  68 

189 

110 

6,587 

59  88 

4,800 

43  64 

191 

1  74 

184 

24 

3,771  > 

157  12 

2,731 

113  79 

169 

7  04 

184 

96 

5,780 

60  21 

3,838 

39  98 

273 

2  84 

188 

108 

4,430 

41  02 

3,138 

29  06 

438 

4  06 

191 

133 

7,472 

56  18 

5,444 

40  93 

233 

1  75 

180 

122 

7,318 

59  98 

4,092 

33  54 

349 

2  86 

184 

148 

9,096 

61  46 

6,063 

40  97 

470 

3  18 

181 

118 

14,874 

126  05 

7,726 

65  47 

450 

3  81 

190 

109 

6,618 

60  72 

4,007 

36  76 

359 

3  28 

188 

141 

6,914 

49  04 

4,785 

33  94 

491 

3  48 

186 

121 

6,735 

55  66 

4,591 

37  94 

365 

3  02 

185 

83 

5,298 

63  83 

3,851 

46  40 

249 

3  00 

190 

94 

9,278 

98  70 

5,194 

55  26 

434 

4  62 

189 

95 

6,468 

68  08 

3,535 

37  21 

409 

4  31 

188 

82 

5,865 

71  52 

4,376 

53  37 

129 

1  57 

192 

66 

3,699 

56  05 

2,560 

38  79 

100 

1  52 

187 

83 

6,305 

75  96 

3,342 

40  27 

245 

2  95 

191 

15 

1,052  2 

70  13 

751 

50  06 

30 

2  00 

187 

97 

6,999 

72  15 

4,600 

47  42 

212 

2  19 

182 

107 

11,953 

111  71 

7,480 

69  91 

407 

3  80 

183 

122 

5,071 

41  57 

3,420 

28  03 

193 

1  58 

185 

110 

4,980 

45  27 

3,825 

34  77 

386 

3  51 

186 

88 

5,954 

67  66 

4,118 

46  80 

271 

3  08 

189 

115 

9,730 

84  61 

7,000 

60  87 

111 

97 

191 

67 

3,683 

54  97 

2,485 

37  09 

131 

1  96 

188 

42 

5,362 

127  67 

2,788 

66  38 

264 

6  29 

180 

100 

6,049 

60  49 

4,338 

43  38 

293 

2  93 

190 

24 

2,049 

85  38 

1,400 

58  33 

43 

1  79 

176 

119 

9,982 

83  88 

5,954 

50  03 

477 

4  01 

185 

54 

3,642 

67  44 

2,708 

50  15 

152 

2  81 

191 

77 

4,216 

54  75 

3,207 

41  65 

214 

2  78 

188 

107 

5,744 

53  68 

4,074 

38  07 

293 

2  74 

192 

58 

7,175 

123  71 

3,585 

61  81 

87 

1  50 

181 

82 

5,199 

63  40 

3,334 

40  66 

204 

2  49 

186 

63 

3,749 

59  51 

2,855 

45  32 

92 

1  46 

187 

50 

5,520 

110  40 

3,600 

72  00 

150 

3  00 

187 

89 

5,236 

58  83 

3,965 

44  55 

186 

2  09 

180 

48 

3,212 

66  92 

2,325 

48  44 

130 

2  71 

183 

41 

5,412 

132  00 

4,200 

102  44 

95 

2  32 

191 

64 

3,349 

52  33 

2,816 

44  00 

69 

1  08 

183 

87 

4,127 

47  44 

3,294 

37  86 

261 

3  00 

187 

78 

3,825 

49  04 

3,004 

38  51 

290 

3  72 

2  Does  not  include  $2,791  for  tuition  and  transportation  of  20  pupils  to  other  high  schools. 
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Geoup  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 
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Sharon, 

2,468 

$3,997,095 

- 

1 

15 

16 

161 

Wrentham, 

2,414 

1,605,450 

- 

3 

12 

15 

162 

Groveland,  . 

2,377 

1,386,298 

- 

2 

16 

18 

163 

Weston, 

2,342 

8,710,857 

- 

2 

17 

19 

164 

Groton, 

2,333 

4,595,237 

1 

2 

16 

19 

165 

Wilmington, 

2,330 

2,109,711 

_ 

4 

18 

22 

166 

Shirley, 

2,251 

1,387,834 

- 

3 

9 

12 

167 

Charlton,     . 

2,213 

1,430,784 

- 

2 

17 

19 

168 

Douglas, 

2,179 

1,335,060 

- 

1 

14 

15 

169 

Harwich, 

2,179 

1,817,658 

- 

1 

13 

14 
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Avon,           ... 

2,164 
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_ 

2 

14 
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Williamsburg, 

2,118 

1,214,010 

2 

1 

14 

17 

172 

Merrimac,    . 

2,101 

1,396,476 

1 

2 

13 

16 

173 

Belchertown, 

2,062 

1,000,855 

1 

- 

18 

19 

174 

Brookfield,  . 

2,059 

1,538,107 

1 

2 

17 

20 

175 

Upton, 

2,036 

1,307,489 

- 

1 

13 

14 

176 

Wayland,     . 

2,033 

3,018,196 

- 

2 

14 

16 

177 

Ashland, 

2,005 

1,434,985 

- 

2 

12 

14 

178 

Duxbury,     . 

1,921 

3,905,044 

- 

2 

13 

15 

179 

Stockbridge, 

1,901 

4,517,515 

- 

2 

16 

18 

180 

Southborough, 

1,898 

2,364,784 

- 

2 

12 

14 

181 

Rutland, 

1,895 

943,170 

- 

- 

8 

8 

182 

Hamilton,    . 

1,879 

6,692,140 

2 

1 

15 

18 

183 

Sheffield,      . 

1,862 

1,133,365 

- 

- 

17 

17 

184 

Dennis, 

1,822 

1,506,080 

- 

1 

10 

11 

185 

Townsend,  . 

1,812 

1,445,334 

_ 

3 

12 

15 

186 

Northborough, 

1,797 

1,988,242 

- 

2 

10 

12 

187 

Northfield,  . 

1,782 

1,510,986 

- 

2 

12 

14 
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Marshfield, 

I   1,725 

2,801,453 

- 

1 

9 

10 

189 

Carver, 

1,701 

2,119,850 

- 

- 

11 

11 

190 

Sherborn,     . 

1,696 

2,397,878 

2 

1 

10 

13 
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Essex, 

1,677 

1,325,773 

- 

- 

12 

12 

192 

Chatham,    . 

1,667 

2,000,580 

- 

1 

11 

12 

193 

Lunenburg, 

1,610 

1,615,154 

- 

3 

11 

14 
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Westminster, 

1,594 

1,002,925 

- 

2 

13 

15 
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Nor  well, 

1,563 

1,384,674 

_ 

1 

10 

11 
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West  Newbury,    . 

1,529 

1,115,974 

- 

2 

9 

11 
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Sandwich,    . 

1,500 

1,525,350 

- 

2 

12 

14 
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Shelburne,    . 

1,484 

1,961,266 

- 

1 

14 

15 

199 

Millis, 

1,442 

1,473,059 

- 

2 

11 

13 
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Huntington, 

1,427 

774,305 

- 

2 

10 

12 

201 

Yarmouth,  . 

1,415 

2,557,779 

- 

3 

10 

13 

202 

Plainville,    . 

1,408 

1,058,460 

- 

2 

9 

11 

203 

Sterling, 

1,403 

1,370,079 

- 

2 

12 

14 

204 

Nahant, 

1,387 

8,439,491 

1 

2 

13 

16 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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Sept.  1,  1915. 
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Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 
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Sharon, 

$142  23 

$360  00 

$3,300  00 

$308  50 

161 

Wrentham, 

101  25 

635  00 

- 

391  35 

162 

Groveland,  . 

159  22 

596  04 

- 

562  05 

163 

Weston, 

746  00 

229  11 

2,250  00 

- 

164 

Groton, 

162  45 

1,165  25 

1,350  00 

718  00 

165 

Wilmington, 

196  32 

825  33 

1,400  00 

1,020  00 

166 

Shirley, 

141  88 

481  34 

- 

350  00 

167 

Charlton,     . 

202  72 

941  39 

1,360  00 

434  05 

168 

Douglas, 

103  50 

845  77 

900  00 

- 

169 

Harwich, 

149  70 

985  36 

1,023  75 

323  54 
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Avon, 

105  50 

449  13 

1,050  00 

_ 
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225  00 

772  00 

1,470  00 

480  00 
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Merrimac,    . 

1  80 

724  72 

1,200  00 

380  00 
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Belchertown, 

85  00 

1,080  00 

1,200  00 

- 
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Brookfield,  . 

172  27 

823  22 

1,320  07 

400  00 
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Upton, 

40  25 

481  51 

_ 

200  00 
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Wayland,     . 

165  22 

841  33 

2,405  16 

896  68 
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Ashland, 

69  26 

653  91 

- 

595  32 
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Duxbury,     . 

153  20 

652  47 

2,600  00 

563  05 
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Stockbridge, 

114  50 

1,864  92 

- 

1,099  00 
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Southborough, 

311  60 
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_ 
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Rutland, 

57  75 

439  85 

- 

- 
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Hamilton,    . 

268  86 

570  24 

2,088  57 

240  38 
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Sheffield,      .          . 

12  75 

865  08 

- 

30  00 

184 

Dennis, 

66  40 

497  28 

- 
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Townsend,  . 

23  13 

905  00 

_ 

596  70 
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Northborough, 
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576  16 

- 
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Northfield,  . 

- 
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Marshfield, 
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2,095  25 
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Carver, 
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- 
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Sherborn,     . 

142  10 
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1,747  58 

50  00 
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Essex, 

58  35 

617  82 
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Chatham,    . 

242  14 

773  68 

1,100  00 
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Lunenburg, 

8  73 

545  00 

- 

477  40 

194 

Westminster, 

80  55 

689  02 

- 

461  64 

195 

Nor  well, 

75  00 

571  47 

- 

75  00 

196 

West  Newbury,     . 

- 

339  99 

1,200  00 

374  00 

197 

Sandwich,    . 

63'22 

1,028  93 

- 

400  00 

198 

Shelburne,    . 

130  61 

641  80 

-r 

411  02 
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Millis, 

117  05 

479  19 

1,260  00 

329  75 

200 

Huntington, 

109  07 

500  04 

- 

516  00 

201 

Yarmouth,  . 

370  85 

771  67 

1,000  00 

1,830  00 

202 

Plainville,     . 

120  00 

380  00 

- 

375  00 

203 

Sterling, 

72  00 

745  90 

- 

425  94 

204 

Nahant, 

35  35 

1,064  44 

700  00 

550  00 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Public  Schools  - 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30 

1916. 

INSTRUCTION  —  Con. 

OPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 
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$7,508  50 

$325  51 

$581  12 

$1,210  00 

$50  50 

$147  55 

7,019  65 

476  34 

308  34 

758  40 

940  23 

96  69 

8,012  00 

595  75 

605  36 

827  86 

1,035  26 

147  65 

12,574  77 

663  54 

1,263  76 

1,469  17 

1,893  26 

672  69 

8,290  00 

495  35 

710  51 

1,534  25 

1,232  87 

435  72 

9,190  00 

348  57 

1,066  98 

1,588  00 

1,311  32 

252  87 

4,877  00 

148  88 

277  27 

548  00 

90  75 

66  02 

5,159  60 

296  75 

472  63 

322  90 

461  25 

88  80 

5,756  30 

834  15 

33  75 

802  10 

196  25 

4  88 

5,186  75 

99  14 

356  39 

611  25 

393  59 

170  59 

6,710  12 
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373  66 
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30  00 

229  22 

6,026  00 

290  07 

291  88 

792  00 

990  38 

410  10 

5,732  50 

388  26 

299  05 

710  00 

489  60 

45  95 

6,254  00 

317  00 

250  49 

420  41 

569  42 

150  15 

6,664  20 

391  92 

399  38 

673  10 

600  58 

20  00 

5,106  50 

284  01 

310  56 

660  00 

843  19 

53  34 

7,350  00 

371  20 

574  25 

1,000  00 

988  54 

243  11 

6,889  50 

404  46 

711  35 

599  94 

739  20 

60  15 

4,675  00 

255  59 

349  06 

900  00 

655  12 

129  85 

10,632  66 

207  69 

706  71 

2,182  65 

1,649  9S 

332  59 

8,571  84 

433  56 

601  32 

1,402  11 

1,051  24 

288  69 

3,949  30 

230  43 

178  87 

392  50 

255  07 

20  25 

7,620  91 

363  62 

908  35 

870  00 

782  57 

378  63 

7,156  72 

217  64 

389  84 

436  37 

819  78 

203  68 

5,671  75 

260  00 

437  97 

426  00 

310  48 

100  80 

6,258  03 

316  04 

176  27 

652  90 

370  88 

219  72 

5,987  08 

385  17 

459  46 
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743  99 

93  00 

4,993  00 

304  75 

295  98 

592  58 

867  14 
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204  50 

322  54 
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5,706  53 

192  19 

247  51 

406  45 
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- 

4,013  90 

82  00 

473  75 

716  50 

898  83 

_ 

4,830  21 

115  69 

300  97 

414  76 

884  50 

14  24 

4,446  52 

233  78 

248  92 

787  50 

488  15 

67  96 

5,898  00 

288  96 

380  19 

405  50 

356  19 

214  03 

6,184  00 

165  57 

263  72 

546  00 

569  13 

80  75 

4,801  00 

145  54 

127  30 

491  00 

203  63 

202  83 

4,255  90 

444  99 

1,070  45 

838  22 

401  84 

- 

6,410  86 

448  40 

360  31 

560  15 

151  20 

313  14 

8,346  45 

669  78 

914  06 

873  75 

768  36 

311  47 

4,878  61 

324  24 

580  34 

717  00 

618  39 

92  59 

5,344  20 

178  90 

258  48 

511  00 

1,197  55 

588  73 

5,022  45 

478  52 

1,054  14 

615  06 

389  25 

129  67 

5,575  00 

280  48 

450  17 

780  00 

750  00 

225  20 

5,474  40 

174  28 

163  77 

173  50 

348  36 

44  68 

7,215  19 

290  86 

594  15 

815  00 

689  65 

240  85 
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.  Sharon,        .... 

$1,287  04 

- 

$25  00 

$2,325  00 

161 

Wrentham, 

369  37 

- 

63  95 

1,597  00 

162 

Groveland, 

665  34 

- 

50  00 

- 

163 

Weston,        .          .          .          .v 

1,316  90 

- 

600  00 

6,479  12 

164 

Groton,         .... 

656  29 

- 

89  67 

1,630  00 

165 

Wilmington, 

1,251  69 

_ 

100  00 

50  00 

166 

Shirley,         .... 

74  08 

- 

50  00 

1,769  60 

167 

Charlton,     .... 

308  79 

- 

14  25 

460  75 

168 

Douglas,      .... 

450  00 

- 

50  00 

1,096  50 

169 

Harwich,      .... 

379  07 

- 

50  00 

1,309  83 

170 

Avon,           .... 

270  64 

_ 

80  00 

195  00 

171 

Williamsburg, 

331  41 

- 

- 

788  00 

172 

Merrimac,    .          .          .      ,    . 

653  49 

- 

50  00 

988  25 

173 

Belchertown, 

222  32 

- 

25  00 

950  25 

174 

Brookfield,  .          .          ... 

609  95 

- 

50  00 

142  50 

175 

Upton,          .... 

527  23 

$1  46 

15  00 

1,439  12 

176 

Wayland,     .          . 

408  52 

- 

50  00 

3,151  80 

177 

Ashland,      .... 

179  88 

- 

12  00 

1,196  00 

178 

Duxbury,     .... 

753  14 

- 

75  00 

1,595  60 

179 

Stockbridge, 

564  39 

- 

324  20 

2,115  90 

180 

Southborough, 

372  54 

- 

200  00 

2,240  64 

181 

Rutland,      .... 

197  15 

- 

50  00 

1,640  75 

182 

Hamilton,    .... 

489  47 

- 

100  00 

703  90 

183 

Sheffield 

589  94 

- 

50  00 

207  00 

184 

Dennis,         .... 

1,400  00 

- 

73  40 

1,121  75 

185 

Townsend,  .... 

612  85 

_ 

50  00 

2,386  66 

186 

Northborough, 

487  01 

- 

97  30 

1,994  20 

187 

Northfield,  .... 

1,053  47 

- 

- 

1,108  60 

188 

Marshfield, 

424  46 

- 

79  50 

3,394  64 

189 

Carver,         .... 

473  76 

- 

56  00 

1,368  26 

190 

Sherborn,     .... 

545  25 

_ 

_ 

2,014  00 

191 

Essex,           .... 

780  80 

- 

25  00 

482  02 

192 

Chatham,    .... 

396  48 

1  10 

50  00 

577  26 

193 

Lunenburg, 

508  26 

- 

16  75 

720  15 

194 

Westminster, 

113  60 

- 

- 

1,541  75 

195 

Norwell,       .... 

152  17 

- 

_ 

2,664  00 

196 

West  Newbury,    . 

360  32 

- 

- 

1,604  00 
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Sandwich,    .... 

456  89 

- 

- 

245  25 

198 

Shelburne,   .... 

722  83 

- 

50  00 

591  50 

199 

Millis 

181  74 

145  85 

50  00 

1,022  10 

200 

Huntington, 

148  95 

- 

25  00 

690  50 

201 

Yarmouth,  . 

237  39 

- 

52  00 

1,669  00 

202 

Plainville,    .... 

50  00 

■    - 

25  00 

1,197  00 

203 

Sterling,        .... 

181  77 

- 

50  00 

1,237  67 

204 

Nahant,        .... 

423  07 

30  71 

204  00 

320  85 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  — Con. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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$581  72 

$18,152  67 

- 

$164  65 

$164  65 

57  15 

12,814  72 

- 

- 

- 

123  85 

13,380  38 

- 

559  94 

559  94 

744  25 

30,902  57 

$730  50 

950  96 

1,681  46 

118  28 

18,588  64 

- 

1,198  66 

1,198  66 

_ 

18,601  08 

1,870  78 

622  OS 

2,492  86 

22  75 

8,897  57 

250  00 

- 

250  00 

127  82 

10,651  70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,073  20 

- 

2  00 

2  00 

78  00 

11,116  96 

- 

- 

- 

58  65 

10,757  08 

_ 

'  47  20 

47  20 

- 

12,866  84 

- 

152  55 

152  55 

259  25 

11,922  87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,524  04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12,267  19 

- 

- 

- 

4  20 

9,966  37 

_ 

63  42 

63  42 

159  69 

18,605  50 

2,240  00 

70  00 

2,310  00 

354  13 

12,465  10 

- 

224  68 

224  68 

100  00 

13,457  08 

- 

- 

- 

824  08 

22,619  27 

255  50 

21  00 

276  50 

106  72 

16,505  38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

7,411  92 

- 

- 

- 

32  51 

15,418  01 

- 

132  16 

132  16 

- 

10,978  80 

- 

- 

- 

10  55 

10,796  38 

- 

187  54 

187  54 

209  74 

12,777  92 

_ 

_ 

_ 

283  20 

12,187  57 

- 

- 

- 

159  18 

11,217  96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,006  78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,571  43 

- 

- 

- 

11,094  57 

_ 

70  32 

70  32 

197  90 

9,847  26 

-' 

- 

- 

- 

9,653  52 

1,987  00 

- 

1,987  00 

117  00 

9,936  16 

567  00 

- 

567  00 

178  66 

10,874  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,508  94 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

10,889  71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10,438  35 

- 

- 

- 

253  90 

14,685  53 

68  65 

233  91 

302  56 

117  56 

10,914  41 

- 

40  65 

40  65 

- 

10,068  42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

42  00 

13,662  00 

747  84 

250  00 

997  84 

- 

10,207  85 

- 

- 

- 

84  70 

9,176  97 

- 

- 

-• 

1,440  00 

14,614  12 

50,100  00 

127  58 

50,227  58 
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Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 
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Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

FROM   STATE 

(including 

FROM  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

INCOME  FROM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 
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160 

Sharon,    . 

$18,339  40 

$45  96 

43 

$56  25 

$0  14 

248 

161 

Wrentham, 

10,030  00 

40  77 

76 

1,815  61 

7  38 

134 

162 

Groveland, 

10,786  17 

23  76 

307 

1,679  40 

3  70 

178 

163 

Weston,    . 

29,297  04 

85  41 

2 

- 

- 

- 

164 

Groton,    . 

17,359  98 

53  25 

24 

- 

- 

- 

165 

Wilmington, 

16,609  40 

33  15 

175 

2,165  07 

_ 

_ 

166 

Shirley,     . 

7,224  68 

34  24 

155 

1,748  11 

8  28 

124 

167 

Charlton, 

8,578  47 

24  51 

296 

2,099  05 

6  00 

152 

168 

Douglas,  . 

8,656  20 

23  52 

310 

2,286  82 

6  21 

147 

169 

Harwich, 

9,080  71 

27  94 

254 

1,588  86 

4  89 

159 

170 

Avon, 

9,058  35 

20  59 

329 

2,012  16 

4  57 

163 

171 

Williamsburg,    . 

8,639  76 

22  38 

319 

2,731  95 

7  08 

137 

172 

Merrimac, 

10,772  26 

30  43 

218 

1,481  37 

4  19 

171 

173 

Belchertown, 

7,763  92 

19  27 

340 

2,609  83 

6  48 

143 

174 

Brookfield, 

10,124  53 

29  35 

229 

1,667  12 

4  83 

160 

175 

Upton, 

8,357  02 

26  96 

268 

1,367  11 

4  41 

165 

176 

Wayland, 

17,453  59 

52  41 

27 

1,044  12 

3  14 

185 

177 

Ashland,  . 

10,077  68 

30  45 

216 

2,058  42 

6  22 

146 

178 

Duxbury, 

13,430  90 

45  68 

46 

125  00 

43 

221 

179 

Stockbridge, 

20,728  41 

64  57 

9 

- 

- 

- 

180 

Southborough, 

14,819  79 

42  83 

65 

2,476  48 

7  16 

135 

181 

Rutland, 

5,132  65 

27  89 

255 

2,118  73 

11  51 

99 

182 

Hamilton, 

15,823  36 

43  12 

62 

17  50 

05 

278 

183 

Sheffield, 

8,022  61 

27  20 

265 

2,328  82 

7  89 

129 

184 

Dennis,     . 

8,247  34 

37  32 

111 

1,546  62 

7  00 

138 

185 

Townsend, 

10,310  67 

33  48 

169 

1,604  73 

5  21 

157 

186 

Northborough, 

9,942  47 

34  28 

154 

2,214  76 

7  64 

132 

187 

Northfield, 

7,672  86 

27  70 

258 

1,964  62 

7  09 

136 

188 

Marshfield, 

10,477  97 

44  78 

51 

416  66 

1  78 

198 

189 

Carver,     .         *. 

7,903  88 

42  04 

69 

1,054  50 

5  61 

154 

190 

Sherborn, 

8,331  38 

38  93 

90 

1,135  61 

5  31 

156 

191 

Essex, 

7,254  33 

27  58 

260 

1,833  77 

6  97 

139 

192 

Chatham, 

7,818  56 

32  99 

176 

1,439  55 

6  07 

149 

193 

Lunenburg, 

8,115  38 

30  97 

208 

1,678  29 

6  41 

145 

194 

Westminster,     . 

7,377  49 

29  28 

231 

2,116  28 

8  40 

122 

195 

Norwell,  . 

7,483  88 

32  12 

190 

2,398  65 

10  29 

107 

196 

West  Newbury, 

8,324  03 

36  03 

127 

2,132  82 

9  23 

116 

197 

Sandwich, 

8,793  13 

38  74 

93 

1,984  12 

8  74 

118 

198 

Shelburne, 

8,790  78 

28  92 

235 

1,861  32 

6  12 

148 

199 

Millis,       . 

7,798  18 

26  89 

269 

1,579  79 

5  45 

155 

200 

Huntington, 

6,600  00 

25  48 

288 

2,245  48 

8  67 

120 

201 

Yarmouth, 

13,059  40 

56  05 

17 

522  00 

2  24 

195 

202 

Plainville, 

8,455  00 

35  98 

129 

1,519  14 

6  46 

144 

203 

Sterling,  . 

6,221  76 

26  14 

280 

1,921  61 

8  07 

126 

204 

Nahant,   . 

13,106  17 

57  23 

15 

— 

— 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 

o 

>o 

■g 

3 

o 

FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 

a 

s 

>-a 

a 
& 

o 

T3 

a 

a 

o 

>  a 
.3  a 

d«2 

11 

a 

3 

o  . 

a  g 

is 

o 

a 

fe§^ 

"a 

C3 

*n 

< 

< 

PM 

P3 

P* 

« 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

$461  80 

$18,857  45 

$47  26 

248 

- 

- 

57  55 

11,903  16 

48  39 

106 

$921  61 

- 

80  51 

12,546  08 

27  63 

341 

1,178  82 

- 

- 

29,297  04 

85  41 

10 

- 

- 

7  50 

'  17,367  48 

53  27 

79 

- 

- 

_ 

18,774  47 

43  21 

153 

1,178  82 

- 

527  39 

9,500  18 

45  02 

136 

921  61 

- 

40  40 

10,717  92 

30  62 

312 

921  62 

- 

219  46 

11,162  48 

30  33 

315 

1,178  82 

- 

106  00 

10,775  57 

33  16 

291 

921  62 

- 

67  00 

11,137  51 

25  31 

348 

1,178  83 

- 

1,470  21 

12,841  92 

33  27 

289 

921  61 

- 

413  00 

12,666  63 

35  78 

251 

921  62 

- 

527  45 

10,901  20 

27  05 

343 

1,328  83 

- 

97  43 

11,889  08 

34  46 

273 

921  62 

- 

35  50 

9,759  63 

31  48 

304 

921  61 

- 

60  00 

18,557  71 

55  73 

65 

- 

- 

- 

12,136  10 

36  66 

231 

921  62 

- 

8  42 

13,564  32 

46  14 

125 

- 

- 

668  62 

21,397  03 

66  66 

35 

- 

- 

_ 

17,296  27 

49  99 

97 

1,103  82 

- 

126  00 

7,377  38 

40  09 

181 

1,071  62 

- 

70  46 

15,911  32 

43  36 

152 

- 

- 

12  04 

10,363  47 

35  13 

262 

1,178  82 

- 

150  00 

9,943  96 

45  00 

138 

921  62 

- 

522  37 

12,437  77 

40  38 

177 

921  61 

$219  99 

40  00 

12,197  23 

42  06 

162 

1,178  82 

- 

545  91 

10,183  39 

36  76 

229 

921  62 

- 

- 

10,894  63 

46  56 

122 

- 

- 

704  40 

9,662  78 

51  40 

91 

692  30 

12  80 

1,067  92 

10,534  91 

49  23 

101 

846  61 

- 

43  00 

9,131  10 

34  72 

269 

921  62 

- 

- 

9,258  11 

39  06 

196 

921  62 

- 

9  52 

9,803  19 

37  42 

219 

767  29 

- 

157  30 

9,651  07 

38  30 

210 

1,071  61 

- 

_ 

9,882  53 

42  41 

159 

1,178  82 

_ 

- 

10,456  85 

45  27 

131 

1,178  82 

683  36 

- 

10,777  25 

47  48 

113 

921  62 

- 

500  00 

11,152  10 

36  68 

148 

921  61 

5  53 

22  80 

9,400  77 

32  42 

296 

767  29 

- 

586  00 

9,431  48 

36  41 

237 

1,328  82 

- 

1,100  00 

14,681  40 

63  01 

44 

- 

- 

85  79 

10,059  93 

42  81 

157 

921  62 

2  48 

855  50 

8,998  87 

37  81 

216 

921  61 

- 

~ 

13,106  17 

57  23 

58 

— 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Valuation  of 

Expenditure  per 

1915  PER 

$1,000  Valuation  for 

Rate  of 

Total 

Pupil  in  Average 

School  Support 

Membership, 

from  Local  Taxation, 

Tax  per  $i,uuu 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

Valuation 

i,   iyij. 

30,  1916. 

31,  1915. 

TOWNS. 

"3 

"3 

"2 

3 

M 

3 

M 

3 

M 

a 

a 

I 

1 

0 
03 

< 

« 

< 

P3 

< 

PS 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

160 

Sharon, 

$10,018 

51 

$4  59 

256 

$17  50 

221 

161 

Wrentham, 

6,526 

135 

6  25 

125 

20  70 

105 

162 

Groveland, 

3,054 

337 

7  78 

38 

22  20 

57 

163 

Weston, 

25,396 

10 

3  36 

324 

12  50 

325 

164 

Groton, 

14,096 

26 

3  78 

302 

13  00 

320 

165 

Wilmington, 

4,210 

271- 

7  87 

35 

21  60 

75 

166 

Shirley, 

6,577 

130 

5  21 

199 

18  10 

193 

167 

Charlton,  .          ... 

4,088 

283 

6  00 

146 

15  00 

285 

168 

Douglas,    . 

3,628 

314 

6  48 

108 

15  60 

273 

169 

Harwich,    . 

5,593 

176 

5  00 

220 

17  00 

231 

170 

Avon, 

2,560 

348 

8  04 

29 

24  00 

18 

171 

Williamsburg, 

3,145 

335 

7  12 

69 

22  00 

63 

172 

Merrimac, 

3,945 

290 

7  71 

42 

24  00 

19 

173 

Belchertown, 

2,483 

350 

7  76 

40 

22  00 

64 

174 

Brookfield, 

4,458 

258 

6  58 

104 

20  00 

127 

175 

Upton, 

4,218 

270 

6  39 

111 

18  40 

188 

176 

Wayland,  . 

9,064 

62 

5  78 

159 

19  50 

152 

177 

Ashland,    . 

4,335 

267 

7  02 

79 

19  70 

144 

178 

Duxbury,  .          .    *      . 

13,282 

28 

3  44 

317 

16  00 

259 

179 

Stockbridge, 

14,073 

27 

4  59 

257 

19  60 

147 

180 

Southborough,    . 

6,835 

121 

6  27 

121 

16  50 

249 

181 

Rutland,    . 

5,126 

203 

5  44 

184 

20  00 

128 

182 

Hamilton, 

18,235 

21 

2  36 

339 

11  40 

336 

183 

Sheffield,    . 

3,842 

298 

7  08 

72 

16  50 

248 

184 

Dennis, 

6,815 

122 

5  60 

170 

20  00 

129 

185 

Townsend, 

4,693 

237 

7  13 

68 

18  80 

173 

186 

Northborough,    . 

6,856 

119 

5  00 

221 

14  00 

303 

187 

Northfield, 

5,455 

185 

5  08 

210 

21  60 

76 

188 

Marshfield, 

11,972 

35 

3  74 

306 

16  50 

250 

189 

Carver, 

11,276 

38 

3  73 

307 

17  00 

232 

190 

Sherborn,  . 

11,205 

40 

3  47 

315 

9  80 

346 

191 

Essex, 

5,041 

211 

5  47 

181 

18  00 

204 

192 

Chatham,  . 

8,441 

79 

3  91 

296 

12  30 

327 

193 

Lunenburg, 

6,165 

151 

5  02 

215 

16  70 

243 

194 

Westminster, 

3,980 

289 

7  36 

59 

21  20 

87 

195 

Norwell,     . 

5,943 

156 

5  40 

186 

19  20 

159 

196 

West  Newbury, 

4,831 

228 

7  46 

54 

15  50 

275 

197 

Sandwich, 

6,720 

125 

5  76 

161 

17  80 

214 

198 

Shelburne, 

6,452 

136 

4  48 

268 

15  00 

286 

199 

Millis, 

5,080 

210 

5  29 

195 

23  10 

33 

200 

Huntington, 

2,990 

339 

8  52 

17 

23  00 

37 

201 

Yarmouth, 

10,978 

43 

5  11 

207 

16  40 

253 

202 

Plainville, 

4,504 

255 

7  99 

32 

22  30 

52 

203 

Sterling,     .          .     ^     . 

5,757 

170 

4  54 

263 

16  00 

260 

204 

Nahant, 

36,854 

4 

1  55 

350 

12  00 

329 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Public 

Day  Elementary  Schools 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

.9 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

2 

-a 

1 

-a 

.H" 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

3 

o 
.a 

a 

3 

a   • 

M.2 

£  £ 

53  as 

§ 

a 

o 
bO 

> 

<! 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

■o 
§ 

.3 

d 

.s- 

a 

"S 

3 
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I' 

.a  a 

=  a 

3  M.H" 

<u  2 

a 

3 

o 

a 

.9  £j 

ts  a  • 

3  M>.2< 

P.  g  ja 
£>§ 

a 

3 

o 

a 
< 

.9  8 
s. 

~  a 

3  M.J- 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

10 

174 

324 

$11,565 

$35  69 

$6,747 

$20  82 

$141 

$0  44 

9 

175 

193 

8,345 

43  24 

4,951 

25  65 

250 

1  30 

11 

166 

353 

7,833 

22  19 

5,174 

14  66 

265 

.   75 

12 

178 

263 

17,180 

65  32 

7,704 

29  29 

424 

1  61 

12 

178 

258 

10,605 

41  10 

5,972 

23  15 

288 

1  12 

13 

178 

396 

11,225 

28  35 

7,360 

18  59 

157 

40 

6 

180 

179 

5,593 

31  25 

3,232 

18  06 

46 

26 

15 

158 

318 

7,603 

23  91 

5,503 

17  31 

164 

52 

12 

172 

346 

8,291 

23  96 

5,122 

14  80 

718 

2  08 

10 

163 

266 

6,938 

26  08 

4,477 

16  83 

30 

11 

9 

175 

353 

6,619 

18  75 

4,877 

13  82 

125 

35 

13 

171 

319 

8,852 

27  75 

5,876 

18  42 

195 

61 

9 

179 

273 

7,005 

25  66 

4,430 

16  23 

294 

1  08 

16 

167 

357 

6,934 

19  42 

4,974 

13  93 

200 

56 

14 

165 

299 

7,805 

26  10 

5,914 

19  78 

1S2 

61 

10 

163 

250 

6,155 

24  62 

3,397 

13  59 

72 

29 

10 

176 

266 

11,728 

44  09 

6,747 

25  36 

103 

39 

8 

177 

268 

7,220 

26  94 

4,291 

16  01 

193 

72 

10 

172 

243 

9,321 

38  36 

5,344 

21  99 

200 

82 

11 

183 

247 

12,882 

52  15 

7,117 

28  81 

49 

20 

8 

174 

279 

10,582 

37  93 

5,497 

19  70 

188 

67 

5 

161 

149 

4,446 

29  84 

1,910 

12  82 

201 

1  35 

10 

174 

290 

8,248 

28  44 

5,965 

20  57 

207 

71 

14 

181 

252 

7,411 

29  41 

5,222 

20  72 

167 

66 

7 

167 

172 

5,539 

32  20 

3,839 

22  32 

85 

49 

9 

168 

241 

8,815 

36  58 

4,385 

18  20 

241 

1  00 

7 

166 

232 

7,625 

32  87 

3,907 

16  84 

255 

1  10 

9 

171 

194 

6,433 

33  16 

3,538 

18  24 

107 

55 

7 

173 

180 

7,635 

42  41 

3,315 

18  42 

295 

1  64 

9 

168 

165 

5,762 

34  92 

4,096 

24  82 

122 

1  13 

8 

175 

183 

6,930 

37  87 

3,464 

18  93- 

62 

34 

8 

163 

208 

5,137 

24  70 

3,667 

17  63 

22 

11 

8 

173 

186 

5,417 

29  12 

3,557 

19  12 

68 

37 

8 

167 

220 

6,728 

30  58 

4,180 

19  00 

193 

88 

10 

167 

197 

7,093 

36  01 

4,356 

22  11 

70 

36 

7 

168 

177 

5,341 

30  18 

2,786 

15  74 

52 

29 

6 

167 

201 

7,445 

37  04 

3,486 

17  34 

325 

1  62 

9 

170 

180 

6,237 

34  65 

4,611 

25  62 

333 

1  85 

8 

179 

169 

6,359 

37  63 

4,034 

23  87 

174 

1  03 

7 

181 

234 

5,592 

23  90 

3,558 

15  21 

121 

52 

7 

168 

222 

6,500 

29  28 

3,893 

17  54 

143 

64 

7 

164 

184 

7,926 

43  08 

5,317 

28  90 

265 

1  44 

6 

174 

195 

6,457 

33  11 

3,425 

17  56 

180 

92 

9 

160 

195 

5,598 

28  71 

3,625 

18  59 

66 

34 

10 

172 

-209 

8,855 

42  37 

6,155 

29  45 

228 

1  09 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Gkoup  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


, 

Public  Day  High 

Evening  and 
Vacation  Schools, 

aJ 

Year  ending  June 

a 

TOWNS. 

30,  1916. 
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62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

160 

Sharon,    . 

_ 

_ 

5 

81 

12,310 

161 

Wrentham, 

_ 

_ 

3 

57 

9,380 

162 

Groveland, 

_ 

_ 

5 

108 

18,550 

163 

Weston,    . 

_ 

_ 

5 

83 

13,564 

164 

Groton,    . 

- 

- 

5 

79 

11,334 

165 

Wilmington, 

_ 

_ 

5 

120 

18,535 

166 

Shirley,     . 

- 

- 

3 

33 

5,771 

167 

Charlton, 

- 

- 

2 

34 

5,331 

168 

Douglas,  . 

- 

$20 

2 

25 

4,011 

169 

Harwich, 

- 

- 

3 

63 

10,248 

170 

Avon, 

_ 

_ 

5 

98 

15,690 

171 

Williamsburg,   . 

- 

- 

3 

78 

11,818 

172 

Merrimac, 

— 

- 

5 

91 

14,174 

173 

Belchertown,     . 

- 

- 

3 

53 

7,939 

174 

Brookfield, 

- 

- 

4 

54 

7,389 

175 

Upton, 

_ 

_ 

3 

73 

10,371 

176 

Way  land, 

- 

- 

4 

70 

11,838 

177 

Ashland,  . 

- 

- 

4 

70 

11,361 

178 

Duxbury, 

- 

- 

3 

54 

8,932 

179 

Stockbridge, 

- 

- 

5 

79 

12,675 

180 

Southborough, 

_ 

_ 

4 

72 

12,169 

181 

Rutland, 

- 

- 

3 

42 

6,139 

182 

Hamilton, 

- 

- 

6 

85 

13,203 

183 

Sheffield, 

- 

- 

3 

48 

7,104 

184 

Dennis,    . 

- 

- 

3 

54 

8,358 

185 

Townsend, 

_ 

_ 

3 

74 

11,799 

186 

Northborough, 

- 

- 

3 

60 

10,196 

187 

Northfield, 

- 

- 

3 

97 

14,668 

188 

Marshfield, 

- 

- 

2 

59 

9,121 

189 

Carver,     . 

- 

- 

2 

26 

3,901 

190 

Sherborn, 

_ 

_ 

4 

37 

5,544 

191 

Essex, 

- 

- 

4 

62 

9,792 

192 

Chatham, 

- 

- 

3 

57 

8,825 

193 

Lunenburg, 

- 

- 

3 

53 

7,942 

194 

Westminster,     . 

- 

- 

3 

57 

9,378 

195 

Norwell,  . 

_ 

_ 

3 

66 

9,096 

196 

West  Newbury, 

- 

- 

3 

32 

5,410 

197 

Sandwich, 

- 

- 

3 

50 

8,410 

198 

Shelburne, 

- 

- 

6 

140 

24,376 

199 

Millis,       . 

- 

- 

4 

62 

9,867 

200 

Huntington, 

_ 

_ 

3 

47 

6,540 

201 

Yarmouth, 

- 

- 

3 

51 

8,108 

202 

Plainville, 

- 

- 

3 

44 

7,202 

203 

Sterling,  . 

- 

- 

3 

45 

7,383 

204 

Nahant,   . 

— 

_ 

4 

25 

3,113 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Schools 

,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SALARIES 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

AND  EXPENSES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

AND  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

d 

1 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

a 
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>  S3 

'3 

.a  a 

.5  a 

.s  a 

a 

1 
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is 
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a 
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cj  «  ra 
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S3  o>  m 
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=  a 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

176 

75 

$6,085 

$81  13 

$4,370 

$58  27 

$184 

$2  45 

186 

53 

3,733 

70  43 

2,460 

46  42 

226 

4  26 

190 

101 

4,792 

47  45 

3,400 

33  66 

331 

3  28 

179 

80 

12,748 

159  35 

'  7,120 

89  00 

240 

3  00 

179 

68 

6,656 

97  88 

4,386 

64  50 

208 

3  06 

187 

104 

6,354 

61  10 

4,250 

40  87 

191 

1  84 

192 

32 

2,682 

83  81 

1,995 

62  34 

103 

3  22 

183 

32 

1,905 

59  53 

1,451 

45  34 

133 

4  16 

191 

22 

1,813 

82  41 

1,514 

68  82 

117 

5  32 

191 

59 

3,044 

51  59 

2,058 

34  88 

69 

1  17 

188 

87 

3,583 

41  18 

2,883 

33  14 

254 

2  92 

190 

67 

3,017 

45  03 

2,100 

31  34 

95 

1  42 

187 

81 

4,191 

51  74 

2,883 

35  59 

94 

1  16 

189 

46 

3,425 

74  46 

2,481 

53  93 

117 

2  54 

179 

46 

3,467 

75  37 

2,470 

53  70 

210 

4  57 

185 

60 

3,290 

54  83 

1,910 

31  83 

212 

3  53 

187 

67 

5,871 

87  63 

3,905 

58  28 

268 

4  00 

187 

63 

4,521 

71  76 

3,194 

50  70 

212 

3  37 

184 

51 

3,330 

65  29 

2,494 

48  90 

56 

1  10 

184 

74 

7,758 

104  84 

4,614 

62  35 

159 

2  15 

184 

67 

5,061 

75  54 

3,450 

51  49 

246 

3  67 

186 

35 

2,468 

70  51 

2,039 

58  26 

30 

86 

185 

77 

6,331 

82  22 

3,985 

51  75 

157 

2  04 

182 

43 

2,689 

62  53 

1,965 

45  70 

51 

1  19 

184 

49 

4,694 

95  80 

2,253 

45  98 

175 

3  57 

187 

67 

3,055 

45  60 

2,469 

36  85 

75 

1  12 

186 

58 

3,887 

67  02 

2,480 

42  76 

130 

2  24 

190 

83 

4,065 

48  98 

2,535 

30  54 

198 

2  39 

182 

54 

2,432 

45  04 

1.456 

26  96 

248 

4  59 

176 

23 

3,035 

131  96 

1,611 

70  04 

71 

3  09 

189 

31 

3,612 

116  52 

2,347 

75  71 

20 

65 

184 

55 

4,034 

73  35 

2,289 

41  62 

93 

1  69 

187 

51 

3,221 

63  16 

2,230 

43  72 

166 

3  26 

189 

42 

2,654 

63  19 

2,195 

52  26 

96 

2  29 

184 

55 

3,012 

54  76 

2,290 

41  64 

96 

1  75 

176 

56 

3,522 

62  89 

2,090 

37  32 

94 

1  68 

186 

30 

3,105 

103  50 

2,344 

78  13 

120 

4  00 

187 

47 

3,110 

66  17 

2,200 

46  81 

116 

2  47 

189 

135 

7,555 

55  96 

4,723 

34  99 

495 

3  67 

190 

56 

4,726 

84  39 

2,910 

51  96 

203 

3  63 

190 

37 

2,959 

79  97 

1,967 

53  16 

36 

97 

176 

49 

4,593 

93  73 

2,535 

51  73 

214 

4  37 

187 

40 

3,251 

81  28 

2,525 

63  13 

100 

2  50 

185 

43 

2,761 

64  21 

2,275 

52  91 

108 

2  51 

172 

20 

3,068  i 

153  20 

2,310 

115  50 

63 

3  15 

1  Does  not  include  $1,591  for  tuition  and  transportation  of  15  pupils  to  other  high  schools 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


>rf 

Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 

S 

OS 

Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 

1 

O 

Elementary,  High  —  Jais 

.  1,  1916. 

TOWNS. 

"S 

< 

a 
_o 

a 
a 

J3 

a 

4 

3 

2, 

■« 

o 

03 

*C 

"o 

Ph 

> 

P-> 

ro 

H 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

205 

Chester, 

1,344 

$854,481 

- 

2 

15 

17 

206 

Pembroke,   . 

1,337 

1,246,735 

- 

2 

10 

12 

207 

Tisbury, 

1,324 

2,158,536 

1 

1 

10 

12 

208 

West  Boylston,     . 

1,318 

1,029,610 

- 

3 

10 

13 

209 

Edgartown, 

1,276 

1,429,475 

2 

1 

7 

10 

210 

Oak  Bluffs, 

1,245 

2,004,325 

1 

_ 

8 

9 

211 

Littleton,     . 

1,228 

1,266,194 

- 

4 

9 

13 

212 

Conway, 

1,220 

836,230 

2 

- 

11 

13 

213 

Sudbury, 

1,206 

1,615,970 

- 

2 

9 

11 

214 

Topsfield,     . 

1,173 

4,294,828 

- 

- 

8 

8 

215 

Orleans, 

1,166 

4,830,613 

_ 

1 

7 

8 

216 

Stow, 

1,127 

1,476,537 

- 

3 

8 

11 

217 

New  Marlborough, 

1,030 

894,885 

- 

- 

13 

13 

218 

Dover, 

999 

8,274,936 

— 

3 

8 

11 

219 

Ashfield, 

994 

913,101 

- 

1 

12 

13 

220 

Charlemont, 

977 

609,700 

1 

1 

12 

14 

221 

Wellfleet,     . 

936 

856,895 

- 

- 

6 

6 

222 

Brimfield,     . 

934 

657,691 

- 

2 

10 

12 

223 

Mendon, 

933 

742,305 

- 

1 

7 

8 

224 

Ashby, 

922 

790,021 

- 

2 

6 

8 

225 

Granby, 

828 

748,157 

_ 

1 

7 

8 

226 

Princeton,    . 

800 

1,415,147 

- 

3 

8 

11 

227 

Bernardston, 

790 

594,783 

- 

1 

8 

9 

228 

Brewster, 

783 

883,995 

- 

2 

5 

7 

229 

Bolton, 

768 

782,831 

- 

2 

6 

8 

230 

Petersham, 

727 

1,040,642 

_ 

1 

8 

9 

231 

New  Salem, 
Totals,    . 

625 

397,950 

- 

- 

9 

9 

263,408 

$338,274,045 

40 

197 

1,724 

1,961 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census 

Sept.  1,  1915. 
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CO 

o 
g  S 

PM 

CM 
O 
CO 

ts  2 

S3  d 

■S  ^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

345 

46,702 

275 

168 

300 

46 

216 

44 

_ 

235 

35,711 

192 

185 

209 

38 

151 

53 

_ 

264 

38,428 

227 

170 

246 

53 

135 

41 

1 

248 

38,212 

219 

174 

233 

51 

159 

46 

6 

212 

29,288 

176 

166 

195 

41 

140 

31 

1 

241 

31,038 

192 

161 

216 

51 

147 

19 

2 

238 

35,438 

208 

170 

219 

34 

153 

35 

_ 

228 

32,778 

190 

170 

209 

35 

154 

36 

_ 

193 

34,570 

179 

177 

191 

32 

133 

26 

_ 

189 

28,114 

150 

184 

172 

37 

110 

27 

- 

193 

28,980 

166 

178 

181 

20 

112 

36 

_ 

242 

35,552 

195 

182 

208 

33 

147 

45 

_ 

217 

27,073 

158 

171 

183 

30 

136 

27 

1 

146 

19,998 

113 

178 

124 

27 

117 

30 

_ 

187 

28,117 

168 

168 

178 

25 

103 

36 

- 

176 

24,575 

143 

172 

155 

21 

102 

36 

173 

26,508 

147 

180 

162 

28 

97 

26 

15 

195 

30,586 

169 

180 

186 

19 

116 

29 

_ 

170 

24,162 

140 

173 

161 

28 

120 

30 

_ 

178 

24,784 

147 

169 

160 

45 

107 

25 

- 

139 

18,360 

107 

172 

121 

22 

107 

22 

151 

20,811 

123 

169 

131 

29 

98 

22 

1 

172 

23,978 

146 

164 

159 

21 

101 

28 

_ 

113 

17,026 

100 

170 

108 

27 

81 

18 

_ 

101 

13,695 

81 

169 

92 

20 

80 

28 

- 

153 

20,895 

116 

180 

129 

19 

97 

31 

122 

17,434 

106 

164 

110 

18 

84 

J4 

- 

47,115 

7,020,842 

39,763 

177 

43,189 

8,580 

31,321 

7,702 

1,018 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


TOWNS. 

Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  of  All 

GENERAL 

control. 

INSTRUCTION. 

9?    m 

is! 

5  ° 
o  S 

i 

CO 

caSB 
3  o 
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s-gi 

CO 

"S 

1 

J3  Pi 

a  a 
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•3-0 

■g  a 
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§§ 

CO 

16 

17 

18 

19 

205 

Chester, 

$25  00 

$1,001  72 

_ 

$400  00 

206 

Pembroke,  . 

105  65 

521  42 

- 

770  00 

207 

Tisbury, 

78  55 

584  85 

$1,288  00 

556  00 

208 

West  Boylston,     . 

188  20 

653  52 

- 

608  00 

209 

Edgartown, 

140  64 

460  24 

2,008  31 

514  13 

210 

Oak  Bluffs, 

82  50 

551  28 

1,213  00 

33  00 

211 

Littleton,     . 

37  52 

440  86 

- 

506  15 

212 

Conway, 

- 

388  34 

1,421  00 

- 

213 

Sudbury, 

131  73 

503  35 

1,001  80 

420  00 

214 

Topsfield,     . 

60  00 

305  35 

1,300  00 

295  00 

215 

Orleans, 

209  40 

502  60 

1,400  00 

184  93 

216 

Stow, 

101  81 

597  15 

1,200  00 

450  00 

217 

New  Marlborough, 

61  00 

608  00 

- 

- 

218 

Dover, 

318  19 

351  14 

2,450  00 

722  50 

219 

Ashfield, 

- 

660  00 

- 

133  00 

220 

Charlemont, 

208  56 

553  20 

1,100  00 

100  00 

221 

Wellfleet,     . 

95  00 

271  70 

- 

- 

222 

Brimfield,     . 

108  55 

844  80 

- 

230  00 

223 

Mendon, 

21  75 

629  71 

- 

- 

224 

Ashby, 

3  00 

365  50 

- 

265  66 

225 

Granby, 

123  50 

380  81 

850  00 

290  50 

226 

Princeton,    . 

5  19 

347  18 

- 

271  50 

227 

Bernardston, 

88  00 

375  75 

- 

113  00 

228 

Brewster, 

100  00 

424  70 

- 

395  00 

229 

Bolton, 

277  61 

395  67 

850  00 

220  00 

230 

Petersham, 

85  00 

316  70 

1,000  00 

- 

231 

New  Salem, 
Totals,    . 

71  47 

687  15 

- 

- 

$15,773  51 

$91,187  64 

$103,410  10 

1 

$56,996  80 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Public  Schools - 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30 

1916. 

INSTRUCTION  —  Con. 

OPERATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 
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5  +^  3s 

a  °  a 

o3  a  o 
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20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

$7,331  01 

$197  80 

$598  47 

$532  00 

$121  95 

_ 

4,863  45 

263  23 

212  41 

365  23 

429  80 

$74  31 

5,600  00 

523  81 

430  74 

570  22 

524  11 

96  81 

5,918  55 

98  05 

318  50 

799  00 

348  20 

146  39 

3,258  25 

266  66 

368  88 

471  05 

503  24 

82  47 

4,813  96 

225  84 

337  80 

450  00 

316  04 

104  52 

4,998  00 

140  55 

415  95 

493  25 

155  84 

92  13 

3,001  50 

183  47 

348  65 

488  88 

574  20 

112  90 

3,824  73 

143  68 

237  57 

542  00 

338  25 

121  32 

4,180  00 

155  19 

313  57 

505  00 

186  47 

43  78 

3,857  50 

237  59 

435  37 

738  75 

603  01 

50  76 

3,678  50 

337  92 

349  75 

207  50 

458  21 

23  70 

4,793  10 

196  13 

314  88 

174  05 

393  02 

_ 

4,150  00 

181  25 

419  72 

604  80 

324  34 

121  19 

5,318  60 

- 

548  35 

183  28 

86  00 

85  61 

4,037  00 

253  23 

361  87 

350  75 

146  92 

81  10 

3,517  00 

200  00 

162  43 

101  00 

121  78 

97  86 

7,286  50 

344  16 

338  74 

688  69 

718  91 

95  67 

3,509  00 

163  97 

89  98 

392  05 

482  42 

19  48 

3,272  00 

168  35 

253  37 

309  05 

294  94 

100  90 

2,714  60 

153  68 

95  36 

257  50 

249  67 

47  50 

3,716  50 

8  61 

217  27 

502  50 

625  55 

13  39 

3,835  83 

265  13 

185  26 

287  04 

327  90 

37  97 

3,099  96 

296  72 

106  08 

200  00 

151  56 

44  75 

2,446  00 

101  48 

115  31 

279  00 

162  25 

62  25 

3,871  13 

72  19 

137  63 

290  70 

336  52 

114  97 

4,237  87 

113  93 

113  42 

57  75 

379  64 

20  68 

$876,553  17 

$49,307  60 

$63,497  78 

$110,380  07 

$97,461  31 

$24,843  76 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support 

of  All  Public 

Year  ending 

■a 

TOWNS. 

"3 
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"o 
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_o 
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a 
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a 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

205 

Chester,       .... 

$109  65 

- 

$50  00 

$78  96 

206 

Pembroke,   .... 

459  60 

- 

59  00 

2,226  50 

207 

Tisbury,       .... 

229  55 

$5  72 

39  60 

197  75 

208 

West  Boylston,     . 

435  91 

- 

126  00 

2,522  60 

209 

Edgartown, 

261  76 

- 

30  00 

389  25 

210 

Oak  Bluffs, 

220  98 

6  68 

25  00 

289  00 

211 

Littleton,     .... 

725  87 

- 

35  00 

1,797  00 

212 

Conway,       .... 

63  00 

- 

- 

533  00 

213 

Sudbury,      .... 

23  94 

- 

50  00 

2,802  26 

214 

Topsfield 

163  34 

- 

27  34 

1,350  00 

215 

Orleans,        .... 

428  81 

_ 

35  00 

1,932  00 

216 

Stow,            .... 

253  90 

- 

35  00 

1,834  37 

217 

New  Marlborough, 

291  89 

- 

25  00 

451  25 

218 

Dover,          .... 

194  39 

- 

50  00 

2,879  50 

219 

Ashfield,       .... 

110  49 

- 

18  00 

10  50 

220 

Charlemont, 

249  42 

_ 

50  00 

676  00 

221 

Wellfleet 

220  77 

- 

- 

1,348  50 

222 

Brimfield,     .... 

124  72 

33  15 

37  50 

1,716  05 

223 

Mendon,      .... 

293  10 

- 

25  00 

541  95 

224 

Ashby,          .... 

122  49 

- 

25  00 

2,668  25 

225 

Granby,       .... 

175  32 

_ 

27  50 

1,293  95 

226 

Princeton,    .          .          . 

587  00 

- 

50  00 

811  71 

227 

Bernardston, 

492  52 

- 

- 

273  00 

228 

Brewster,     .... 

58  96 

- 

12  00 

1,723  00 

229 

Bolton,         .... 

344  17 

21  60 

26  10 

2,398  90 

230 

Petersham, 

217  16 

_ 

21  26 

1,700  89 

231 

New  Salem, 

Totals 

155  13 

- 

18  00 

399  45 

$82,097  53 

$539  25 

$9,070  32 

$174,815  79 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30.  1916  — Con. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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o 
o 
"t3 

o 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

- 

$10,446  56 

$1,932  50 

- 

$1,932  50 

5236  60 

10,587  20 

- 

- 

_ 

3  04 

10,728  75 

- 

$185  25 

185  25 

95  62 

12,258  54 

- 

- 

_ 

2  98 

8,757  86 

184  42 

101  13 

285  55 

42  28 

8,711  88 

_ 

240  00 

240  00 

21  00 

9,859  12 

62  50 

- 

62  50 

100  00 

7,214  94 

- 

- 

_ 

173  94 

10,314  57 

145  27 

- 

145  27 

- 

8,885  04 

- 

40  34 

40  34 

30  00 

10,645  72 

- 

250  00 

250  00 

42  93 

9,570  74 

- 

63  11 

63  11 

- 

7,308  32 

- 

- 

- 

59  65 

12,826  67 

- 

164  12 

164  12 

- 

7,153  83 

- 

- 

- 

17  40 

8,185  45 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

6,136  04 

- 

- 

- 

86  03 

12,653  47 

- 

18  68 

18  68 

8  40 

6,176  81 

- 

- 

- 

30  00 

7,878  51 

- 

- 

- 

223  02 

6,882  91 

- 

25  35 

25  35 

485  01 

7,641  41 

- 

14  85 

14  85 

27  00 

6,308  40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,612  73 

- 

- 

- 

39  65 

7,739  99 

- 

- 

- 

125  50 

8,289  65 

_ 

_ 

_ 

92  25 

6,346  74 

- 

- 

- 

$28,493  44 

$1,784,428  07 

$176,067  17 

$24,082  35 

$200,149  52 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

FBOM  STATE 

(including 

FROM  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

INCOME  FROM 

UASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 

SCHOOL 

fund). 

.s  a 

Amount. 

P    bfl  GQ 
P.  03    g 

Pn 

a 

a 

0 

o 

a 

.-a     d 

P  So  m 

d 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

205 

Chester,   . 

$7,181  71 

$23  94 

303 

$2,461  23 

$8  20 

125 

206 

Pembroke, 

8,663  67 

41  45 

70 

2,104  79 

10  07 

109 

207 

Tisbury,  . 

10,702  90 

43  51 

58 

1,004  79 

4  08 

173 

208 

West  Boylston, 

10,246  97 

43  98 

55 

2,203  82 

9  46 

115 

209 

Edgartown, 

6,287  70 

32  24 

189 

1,517  30 

7  78 

130 

210 

Oak  Bluffs, 

7,846  20 

36  33 

123 

976  91 

4  52 

164 

211 

Littleton, 

8,431  68 

38  50 

95 

1,928  45 

8  81 

117 

212 

Conway,  . 

4,880  47 

23  35 

312 

2,052  87 

9  82 

111 

213 

Sudbury, 

8,432  08 

44  15 

54 

1,836  86 

9  62 

113 

214 

Topsfield, 

9,122  71 

53  04 

25 

37  50 

22 

238 

215 

Orleans,   . 

9,783  72 

54  05 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

216 

Stow, 

6,636  97 

31  91 

194 

1,734  89 

8  34 

123 

217 

New  Marlborough,    . 

5,599  74 

30  60 

214 

1,892  29 

10  34 

106 

218 

Dover, 

12,314  24 

99  31 

1 

65  53 

53 

218 

219 

Ashfield,  . 

5,132  07 

28  83 

238 

2,103  96 

11  82 

96 

220 

Charlemont, 

5,462  03 

35  24 

139 

2,105  24 

13  58 

85 

221 

Wellfleet, 

4,300  00 

26  54 

275 

1,761  00 

10  87 

104 

222 

Brimfield, 

4,395  00 

23  63 

309 

2,686  35 

14  44 

83 

223 

Mendon, 

5,202  45 

32  31 

186 

1,091  42 

6  78 

140 

224 

Ashby, 

4,941  38 

30  88 

209 

2,063  43 

12  90 

90 

225 

Granby,   . 

4,573  02 

37  79 

107 

2,242  87 

18  54 

70 

226 

Princeton, 

6,321  39 

48  25 

38 

1,017  29 

7  77 

131 

227 

Bernardston, 

3,002  86 

18  88 

341 

1,875  12 

11  79 

98 

228 

Brewster, 

4,350  00 

40  28 

77 

1,460  28 

13  52 

86 

229 

Bolton,     . 

4,918  09 

53  46 

23 

2,105  83 

22  89 

43 

230 

Petersham, 

7,755  16 

60  12 

14 

1,928  82 

14  95 

80 

231 

New  Salem, 
Totals, 

3,236  85 

29  43 

227 

2,804  02 

25  49 

37 

$1,540,737  80 

$35  67 

- 

$155,609  18 

$3  60 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Day.TEvening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  prom  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 

h 

us 

•o 

O 

FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 

a 
i-s 

d 

-a 
§ 

a 

o 

&i 

9g 

*** 

.9  a 

o 

rt_ 

I1 

Amount. 

a   o. 
&>  a;  13 

2  ">  JO 

S3  «-£! 

PL, 

■a 

o  . 
Ph 

S  § 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

$859  50 

$10,502  44 

$35  01 

264 

$1,071  62 

- 

60  00 

10,828  46 

51  81 

89 

921  62 

- 

492  00 

12,199  69 

49  59 

99 

692  29 

- 

59  57 

12,510  36 

53  69 

77 

1,328  82 

- 

- 

7,805  00 

40  03 

130 

767  30 

- 

_ 

8,823  11 

40  85 

171 

664  41 

$4  54 

40  00 

10,400  13 

47  49 

111 

1,178  82 

37 

40  40 

6,973  74 

33  37 

288 

1,071  62 

- 

47  87 

10,316  81 

54  01 

72 

921  61 

- 

- 

9,160  21 

53  26 

80 

- 

- 

598  00 

10,381  72 

57  36 

57 

- 

- 

1,113  50 

9,485  36 

45  60 

130 

921  61 

115  00 

- 

7,492  03 

40  94 

170 

917  29 

- 

626  10 

13,005  87 

104  89 

3 

- 

- 

1,127  00 

8,363  03 

46  98 

115 

917  30 

_ 

618  40 

8,185  67 

52  81 

83 

1,071  62 

- 

120  00 

6,181  00 

38  15 

213 

1,071  61 

- 

4,433  45 

11,514  80 

61  91 

46 

1,328  83 

327  57 

108  00 

6,401  87 

39  76 

186 

1,071  62 

- 

938  50 

7,943  31 

49  65 

98 

1,328  83 

17  80 

178  17 

6,994  06 

57  80 

55 

1,328  82 

- 

44  00 

7,382  68 

56  36 

64 

767  29 

- 

1,213  65 

6,091  63 

38  31 

209 

1,071  62 

- 

- 

5,810  28 

53  80 

75 

1,071  62 

53  00 

615  66 

7,639  58 

83  04 

13 

1,328  83 

- 

81  03 

9,765  01 

75  70 

18 

1,178  82 

- 

80  75 

6,121  62 

55  65 

66 

1,603  82 

_ 

$48,640  39 

$1,744,987  37 

$40  40 

- 

$80,541  23 

$3,046  58 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


TOWNS. 

Valuation  of 

1915  PER 

Pupil  in  Average 

Membership, 

Year  ending  June 

30,  1916. 

Expenditure  per 
$1,000  Valuation  for 

School  Support 

from  Local  Taxation, 

Year  ending  Dec. 

31,  1915. 

Rate  of  Total 
Tax  per  $1,000 
Valuation,  1915. 

"2 

3 
o 

a 
< 

a 

"3 

3 
o 

a 

a 
M 

"3 

3 
O 

a 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

205 

Chester, 

$2,848 

342 

$8  40 

22 

$21  00 

95 

206 

Pembroke, 

5,965 

155 

6  95 

87 

19  00 

162- 

207 

Tisbury,     . 

8,775 

68 

4  96 

223 

16  00 

261 

208 

West  Boylston,  . 

4,419 

263 

9  95 

2 

14  00 

304 

209 

Edgartown, 

7,331 

111 

4  40 

275 

18  00 

205 

210 

Oak  Bluffs, 

9,279 

58 

3  91 

297 

21  00 

96 

211 

Littleton,  . 

5,782 

167 

6  66 

100 

23  50 

28 

212 

Conway,     . 

4,001 

287 

5  84 

153 

19  00 

163 

213 

Sudbury,    . 

8,461 

77 

5  22 

198 

15  00 

287 

214 

Topsfield,  . 

24,970 

12 

2  12 

346 

6  00 

351 

215 

Orleans, 

26,688 

8 

2  03 

347 

3  00 

353 

216 

Stow, 

7,099 

116 

4  49 

266 

12  00 

330 

217 

New  Marlborough, 

4,890 

222 

6  26 

124 

19  00 

164 

218 

Dover, 

66,733 

2 

1  49 

351 

5  50 

352 

219 

Ashfield,     . 

5,130 

202 

5  62 

168 

21  50 

80 

220 

Charlemont, 

3,934 

293 

8  96 

9 

24  00 

20 

221 

Wellfleet,   . 

5,289 

198 

5  02 

216 

18  00 

206 

222 

Brimfield,  . 

3,536 

321 

6  68 

98 

15  00 

288 

223 

Mendon,    . 

4,611 

246 

7  01 

80 

16  00 

262 

224 

Ashby, 

4,938 

218 

6  25 

126 

16  00 

263 

225 

Granby, 

6,183 

149 

6  11 

138 

16  00 

264 

226 

Princeton, 

10,803 

44 

4  47 

269 

13  50 

312 

227 

Bernardston, 

3,741 

306 

5  05 

213 

19  00 

167 

228 

Brewster,  . 

8,185 

85 

4  92 

227 

11  00 

338 

229 

Bolton, 

8,509 

75 

6  28 

120 

16  80 

240 

230 

Petersham, 

8,067 

91 

7  45 

56 

20  00 

130 

231 

New  Salem, 
Totals, 

3,618 

316 

8  13 

26 

30  00 

1 

$7,850 

- 

$4  54 

- 

- 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

g 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

s 

<u 
-a 

1 

a, 

'■§ 
.a 
§ 

a 

o 
M 
oS 

3 

3 

EXPENDITURE  for 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OF 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

SALARIE8  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

I 

O 

1 

a    • 

11 
3 

8ALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

T3 

a 
<s 

.2* 
J 

a 

3 
o 

1 

.9  a 

sal 
§■§.& 

p.  a  ja 

g 

1 

ra  a 

P.  g.a 

U    >  QJ 

"2 

3 
o 

1 

.a  § 

sa  a 

a  «  a. 
3  M.& 
A  gja 

h  >  « 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

12 

166 

242 

$6,349 

$26  24 

$5,289 

$21  86 

$135 

$0  56 

7 

185 

165 

5,876 

35  61 

3,697 

22  41 

83 

50 

7 

165 

174 

6,751 

38  80 

4,944 

28  41 

296 

1  70 

8 

170 

205 

8,203 

40  01 

4,175 

20  37 

35 

17 

7 

163 

172 

6,016 

34  98 

4,168 

24  23 

156 

91 

7 

160 

193 

5,932 

30  74 

4,413 

22  87 

141 

73 

6 

167 

169 

6,211 

36  75 

3,258 

19  28 

49 

29 

10 

168 

179 

4,887 

27  30 

2,941 

16  43 

97 

54 

6 

176 

165 

6,319 

38  30 

3,025 

18  33 

86 

52 

5 

184 

141 

5,542 

39  30 

3,175 

22  52 

100 

71 

4 

168 

127 

5,857 

46  12 

2,578 

20  30 

129 

1  02 

5 

181 

159 

5,630 

35  41 

2,939 

18  48 

234 

1  47 

11 

169 

155 

5,229 

33  73 

3,593 

23  18 

173 

1  12 

4 

176 

99 

7,390 

74  65 

3,405 

34  39 

57 

58 

9 

160 

128 

3,916 

30  59 

3,228 

25  22 

135 

1  05 

9 

158 

110 

4,630 

42  09 

3,012 

27  38 

37 

34 

4 

179 

120 

3,768 

31  40 

2,067 

17  22 

120 

1  00 

6 

179 

124 

6,448 

52  00 

3,506 

28  27 

80 

65 

5 

170 

131 

3,732 

28  49 

2,109 

16  10 

123 

94 

4 

165 

130 

5,755 

44  27 

2,185 

16  81 

66 

50 

5 

169 

104 

4,678 

44  98 

2,480 

23  85 

89 

86 

7 

167 

112 

5,649 

50  44 

3,143 

28  06 

1 

01 

6 

159 

122 

3,164 

25  93 

2,272 

18  62 

106 

87 

3 

167 

92 

3,907 

42  47 

2,035 

22  12 

181 

1  97 

4 

169 

79 

4,896 

61  97 

2,126 

26  91 

60 

76 

5 

177 

105 

5,222 

49  73 

2,621 

24  96 

48 

46 

6 

160 

91 

2,923 

32  12 

2,040 

22  42 

59 

65 

1,308 

- 

35,665 

$1,133,613 

$31  79 

$677,355 

$18  99 

$28,340 

$0  79 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  III.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000 


Public  Day  High 

Evening  and 
Vacation  Schools, 

q5 

Year  ending  June 

1 

30,  1916. 

"o 

2 

•a 

TOWNS. 

o 

1 

03 

a 

OlMfl 

O  rt  ro  o  P 

"S 

Iftt 

«H  >S     £ 

fan 

T3 

-a 

>> 

m*«  °         a 

3 

a 

J? 

B  °"9  a>  ?, 

03 

'o 

•a 

a  o  o  o  5 

3.^  £  S  ° 

o 

a> 

- 

Expendit 
support 
ing  schc 
elusive 
eral  con 

Expendit 
suppor 
cations 
exclusi' 
general 

a 

3 

"3 

1 

Ph 

a 
a 

'3. 

3 

fan 
I 

•< 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

205 

Chester,   . 

_ 

_ 

3 

63 

10,101 

206 

Pembroke, 

- 

- 

3 

45 

7,598 

207 

Tisbury,  . 

- 

- 

3 

78 

11,967 

208 

West  Boylston, 

- 

_ 

2 

29 

4,866 

209 

Edgartown, 

- 

- 

2 

25 

3,993 

210 

Oak  Bluffs, 

$89 

_ 

2 

29 

3,650 

211 

Littleton, 

- 

- 

3 

52 

8,665 

212 

Conway,  . 

- 

- 

3 

31 

5,488 

213 

Sudbury, 

- 

- 

3 

28 

4,241 

214 

Topsfield, 

- 

- 

3 

36 

5,240 

215 

Orleans,   . 

_ 

_ 

3 

58 

9,442 

216 

Stow, 

- 

- 

3 

54 

8,880 

217 

New  Marlborough,    . 

- 

- 

2 

32 

3,937 

218 

Dover, 

- 

- 

4 

27 

4,231 

219 

Ashfield,  . 

- 

- 

3 

55 

8,927 

220 

Charlemont, 

_ 

_ 

3 

49 

8,550 

221 

Wellfleet, 

- 

- 

2 

46 

6,913 

222 

Brimfield, 

- 

- 

4 

67 

10,681 

223 

Mendon, 

- 

- 

2 

32 

5,220 

224 

Ashby, 

- 

- 

2 

36 

5,334 

225 

Granby,   . 

_ 

_ 

2 

22 

2,448 

226 

Princeton, 

- 

- 

1 

20 

3,220 

227 

Bernardston,     . 

- 

- 

2 

41 

6,333 

228 

Brewster, 

- 

- 

2 

17 

2,787 

229 

Bolton,     ... 

- 

- 

2 

16 

2,080 

230 

Petersham, 

_ 

_ 

3 

32 

4,185 

231 

New  Salem, 
Totals, 

- 

- 

3 

24 

3,316 

$924 

$20 

118 

449 

8,207 

1,334,949 

Towns  in  Group  IV.  do  not 

naintain  public  high 

schools.     The  State  totals 

for  public  day  high 

schools  are,  theiefore, 

.          .          .          . 

256 

3,518 

88,240 

14,279,463 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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Population  and  maintaining  High  Schools  —  Con. 


Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


A 

\3 

S 
1 

a 

1 
1 

EXPENDITURE  for 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OF 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SALARIES 

AND  EXPENSES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

AND  SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

i 
1 

.9 
1 

a 

"S 

3 
o 

a 

■S3 

6j 

.9  3 
P-, 

"S 

3 
o 

a 
■S3 

Per  pupil  in  av- 
erage member- 
ship. 

"3 

3 
o 

1 

.9  a 

3  o    . 

63 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

187 

58 

$3,071 

$52  95 

$2,442 

$42  10 

$63 

$1  09 

186 

44 

4,084 

92  82 

1,936 

44  00 

180 

4  09 

181 

72 

3,315 

46  04 

2,500 

34  72 

228 

3  17 

184 

28 

3,214 

114  79 

2,352 

84  00 

63 

2  25 

187 

23 

2,141 

93  09 

1,613 

70  13 

111 

4  83 

169 

23 

2,058 

89  48 

1,578 

68  61 

84 

3  65 

184 

50 

3,170 

63  40 

2,246 

44  92 

91 

1  82 

196 

30 

1,939 

64  63 

1,482 

49  40 

87 

2  90 

188 

26 

3,360 

129  23 

2,222 

85  46 

58 

2  23 

184 

31 

2,978 

96  06 

2,600 

83  87 

55 

1  77 

187 

54 

4,077 

75  50 

2,864 

53  04 

109 

2  02 

190 

49 

3,242 

66  16 

2,390 

48  78 

104 

2  12 

188 

28 

1,411 

50  39 

1,200 

42  86 

23 

82 

186 

25 

4,768 

190  72 

3,918 

156  72 

124 

4  96 

189 

50 

2,578 

51  56 

2,224 

44  48 

175 

3  50 

193 

45 

2,794 

62  09 

2,225 

49  44 

216 

4  80 

186 

42 

2,001 

47  64 

1,450 

34  52 

80 

1  90 

187 

62 

5,252 

84  71 

4,011 

64  69 

265 

4  27 

187 

30 

1,794 

59  80 

1,400 

46  67 

41 

1  37 

184 

30 

1,755 

58  50 

1,353 

45  10 

102 

3  40 

183 

17 

1,701 

100  06 

1,375 

80  88 

64 

3  76 

179 

19 

1,171  » 

61  63 

845 

44  47 

8 

42 

185 

37 

2,680 

72  43 

1,677 

45  32 

160 

4  32 

182 

16 

2,181 

136  31 

1,460 

91  25 

116 

7  25 

169 

13 

2,171 

167  00 

1,390 

106  92 

41 

3  15 

190 

24 

2,666 

111  08 

2,250 

93  75 

24 

1  00 

184 

19 

2,665 

140  26 

2,198 

115  68 

55 

2  89 

- 

7,523 

$535,733 

$71  21 

$358,815 

$47  69 

$21,267 

$2  82 

- 

81,623 

$5,491,331 

$67  27 

$4,132,881 

$50  63 

$179,540 

$2  20 

1  Does  not  include  $193  for  tuition  of  3  pupils  in  other  high  schools. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


232 
233 
234 
235 
236 

237 
238 
239 
240 
241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 
249 
250 
251 

252 
253 
254 
255 
256 

257 
258 
259 
260 
261 

262 
263 
264 
265 
266 

267 
268 
269 
270 
271 

272 
273 
274 
275 
276 


TOWNS. 


Dracut, 

Auburn, 

Seekonk, 

West  Bridgewater, 

Deerfield,     . 
Hatfield,      . 
Swansea, 
Wilbraham, 
Dighton, 

Acushnet,    . 
Hull,  . 
Rehoboth,    . 
Acton, 
Ashburnham, 

Georgetown, 
Bellingham, 
East  Longmeadow 
Colrain, 
Raynham,   . 

Hanson, 
Longmeadow, 
Salisbury,    . 
Freetown,    . 
Sturbridge, 

Newbury, 
Buckland, 
Cheshire, 
Lakeville, 
Marion, 

Rowley, 

Westwood, 

Bedford, 

Southwick, 

Mattapoisett, 

Lincoln, 
Middleton,  . 
North  Reading, 
West  Brookfield, 
Sunderland, 

West  Stockbridge, 
Norfolk, 
Hinsdale, 
Erving, 
Rochester,  . 


4,555 
4,022 
3,281 
2,767 
2,741 

2,739 
2,630 
2,558 
2,521 
2,499 

2,387 
2,290 
2,228 
2,151 
2,059 

2,058 
1,953 
1,939 
1,829 
1,810 

1,796 
1,782 
1,717 
1,663 
1,618 

1,590 
1,569 
1,535 
1,491 
1,487 

1,481 
1,448 
1,365 
1,365 
1,352 

1,310 
1,308 
1,292 

1,288 
1,278 

1,277 
1,268 
1,257 
1,168 
1,160 


2 

$3,271,785 
2,589,538 
1,786,575 
1,875,780 
1,875,074 

2,651,768 
2,047,646 
1,951,853 
1,675,621 
1,732,867 

1,217,710 
9,221,893 
1,070,243 
2,514,410 
1,165,865 

1,377,270 

1,025,145 

1,407,095 

916,439 

990,968 

1,545,500 
3,616,360 
1,709,445 
1,145,260 
955,100 

1,669,018 
2.041,021 
888,289 
1,284,540 
5,630,830 

2,049,156 
4,511,538 
1,988,789 
937,995 
2,346,428 

5,173,511 
923,994 
993,306 

1,051,401 
725,267 

606,330 
1,171,344 

784,943 
1,100,898 
1,051,558 


Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 

Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Jan.  1,  1916. 


20 
22 
20 
16 
16 

15 
16 
14 
12 
13 

7 
12 
15 
10 
11 


10 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census 

Sept.  1,  1915. 

"8 

=3 
O 

a 
3 

'a 

3 

J. 

1 
•v    . 

■2  a 

p 

< 

Average    daily    at- 
tendance. 

S3  a 
£.3 

a  s 
a  se 
a  m 
a 
a>— < 
M  m 

< 

a 
a 

© 

03. & 

>  m 

< 

>> 

o 

w> 

a 
o 

S3 
>> 

O 

s 

o 

to 
o 
•* 

a  E 
S  S 
53  >> 
Ph 

O 

CO 

s  . 

■is 

S3  a 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

772 

116,854 

656 

178 

714 

175 

670 

46 

15 

755 

116,024 

611 

185 

676 

151 

608 

169 

- 

645 

94,480 

554 

165 

604 

129 

460 

85 

- 

592 

76,373 

452 

169 

479 

95 

449 

75 

- 

507 

82,729 

467 

177 

499 

102 

378 

94 

6 

461 

68,571 

375 

168 

412 

91 

356 

85 

_ 

456 

64,862 

380 

170 

423 

117 

331 

50 

55 

450 

61,104 

357 

170 

416 

79 

388 

73 

- 

238 

36,216 

204 

178 

217 

83 

257 

51 

187 

459 

66,412 

388 

171 

427 

147 

378 

87 

- 

413 

59,135 

333 

178 

354 

127 

347 

75 

9 

330 

48,320 

286 

169 

289 

78 

266 

52 

- 

397 

57,031 

335 

170 

370 

83 

354 

63 

- 

341 

50,591 

281 

180 

309 

76 

240 

50 

- 

335 

50,560 

293 

176 

319 

85 

261 

55 

- 

323 

47,377 

267 

177 

294 

67 

248 

71 

_ 

313 

40,021 

238 

170 

260 

92 

289 

71 

- 

442 

59,407 

359 

169 

403 

90 

321 

70 

3 

338 

50,288 

294 

171 

323 

45 

243 

25 

- 

293 

43,285 

243 

178 

268 

52 

233 

63 

- 

288 

42,056 

237 

177 

263 

51 

208 

60 

_ 

206 

34,694 

193 

183 

213 

50 

168 

19 

- 

313 

45,317 

270 

168 

273 

69 

241 

53 

- 

299 

43,869 

256 

171 

277 

38 

233 

47 

- 

274 

35,358 

219 

153 

231 

64 

216 

53 

- 

220 

34,570 

195 

178 

209 

34 

164 

44 

_ 

246 

40,081 

225 

178 

237 

67 

201 

44 

- 

271 

38,706 

220 

177 

237 

49 

205 

25 

- 

215 

31,776 

184 

173 

195 

31 

125 

17 

'- 

240 

35,894 

204 

176 

214 

39 

185 

39 

- 

236 

39,267 

210 

187 

227 

45 

194 

61 

_ 

227 

36,307 

196 

185 

212 

54 

179 

46 

- 

184 

23,989 

149 

176 

161 

41 

140 

37 

- 

205 

27,364 

164 

167 

177 

44 

141 

31 

- 

243 

43,009 

229 

188 

240 

50 

196 

40 

- 

186 

26,717 

155 

172 

172 

38 

167 

40 

_ 

144 

20,108 

117 

172 

127 

35 

91 

27 

1 

177 

24,756 

143 

175 

157 

35 

125 

34 

- 

196 

26,985 

160 

169 

170 

38 

148 

-   41 

- 

221 

30,208 

185 

166 

201 

69 

140 

28 

- 

163 

22,767 

134 

168 

142 

33 

152 

36 

_ 

190 

28,960 

163 

178 

177 

45 

151 

42 

4 

232 

32,409 

182 

175 

205 

47 

169 

36 

- 

247 

36,699 

204 

180 

221 

44 

177 

35 

1 

210 

27,940 

161 

170 

182 

26 

157 

28 

~ 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  op  All 

GENERAL 

CONTROL. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Js 

"c3   ^ 

.22 

.1 

TOWNS. 

-Its 

-m  g 

OS 

3 

a  ° 

1*1 

m  S 

Ig 

i 

If 

fa. 

la  » 

rincipals' 
and  expens 

-_3 

s  a. 

■p  » 

C-a 

ftS 

D3 

m 

CM 

zn 

16 

17 

18 

19 

232 

Agawam, 

$247  60 

$964  43 

- 

$681  51 

233 

Dracut, 

50  00 

864  00 

$2,728  50 

762  50 

234 

Auburn, 

211  07 

769  50 

- 

- 

235 

Seekonk, 

105  00 

410  00 

- 

336  07 

236 

West  Bridgewater, 

91  45 

954  93 

- 

450  00 

237 

Deerfield,     . 

231  63 

782  67 

1,128  00 

422  10 

238 

Hatfield,      . 

150  90 

751  29 

- 

444  00 

239 

Swansea, 

176  15 

925  00 

- 

350  00 

240 

Wilbraham, 

124  82 

554  40 

- 

460  94 

241 

Dighton, 

13  65 

697  97 

- 

- 

242 

Aoushnet,    . 

_ 

449  53 

1,330  77 

399  96 

243 

Hull 

215  00 

550  00 

2,355  00 

850  00 

244 

Rehoboth,    . 

199  50 

692  66 

- 

- 

245 

Acton, 

112  00 

655  64 

- 

- 

246 

Ashburnham, 

74  00 

682  91 

1.0S0  00 

- 

247 

Georgetown, 

95  52 

•294  48 

- 

380  00 

243 

Bellingham, 

4  20 

615  00 

- 

- 

249 

East  Longmeadow, 

249  68 

677  11 

- 

437  60 

250 

Colrain, 

127  88 

712  41 

- 

222  73 

251 

Raynham,    . 

139  81 

518  52 

- 

149  50 

252 

Hanson, 

171  39 

573  94 

570  00 

322  00 

253 

Longmeadow, 

9  85 

305  41 

750  00 

500  00 

254 

Salisbury,    . 

158  50 

339  98 

- 

148  50 

255 

Freetown,    . 

162  15 

639  20 

- 

453  05 

256 

Sturbridge,  . 

117  09 

673  23 

- 

322  88 

257 

Newbury,    . 

42  74 

356  15 

1,600  00 

100  00 

258 

Buckland,    . 

71  00 

611  77 

- 

345  10 

259 

Cheshire, 

60  00 

856  54 

- 

250  00 

260 

Lakeville,     . 

138  66 

425  54 

- 

- 

261 

Marion, 

193  50 

798  00 

- 

954  00 

262 

Rowley, 

97  23 

337  55 

_ 

95  00 

263 

Westwood,  . 

137  01 

450  00 

- 

210  00 

264 

Bedford, 

37  06 

600  00 

1,200  00 

325  00 

265 

Southwiek,  . 

158  25 

574  60 

- 

- 

266 

Mattapoisett, 

121  95 

411  85 

- 

350  00 

267 

Lincoln, 

15  00 

610  00 

_ 

551  00 

268 

Middleton,  . 

120  00 

331  12 

616  00 

272  50 

269 

North  Reading,    . 

25  74 

175  95 

- 

217  05 

270 

West  Brookfield,  . 

71  00 

495  03 

- 

200  38 

271 

Sunderland, 

24  00 

354  07 

- 

316  57 

272 

West  Stockbridge, 

_ 

618  70 

- 

342  00 

273 

Norfolk, 

127  50 

453  50 

- 

454  50 

274 

Hinsdale, 

85  00 

714  23 

- 

- 

275 

Erving, 

92  15 

622  88 

- 

130  25 

276 

Rochester,   . 

35  25 

450  00 

" 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH    SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Public  Schools  — 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Ybab 

ending  June  30, 

1916. 

INSTRUCTION  —  Con. 

operation  op  school  plant. 

3 

a 

"a 
B 

g 

.g 

03 

H 

J3 

o 
o 
,o 

M 

H 

Stationery,    supplies 
and  other  expenses 
of  instruction. 

<D 

O 
0] 

i-s 

a, 

o 

O  O 

a  m 
=3  I  a 

a   §  o 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

$11,081  94 

$395  56 

$659  01 

$1,502  75 

$602  15 

$157  59 

7,760  70 

- 

895  33 

2,164  08 

1,655  15 

- 

8,303  50 

382  11 

288  31 

1,462  21 

980  83 

37  77 

6,775  60 

370  42 

616  04 

1,023  75 

665  00 

327  21 

8,424  79 

480  07 

297  08 

803  60 

1,416  85 

247  27 

7,127  60 

425  08 

461  36 

948  19 

1,162  19 

504  99 

7,285  20 

160  43 

374  06 

1,290  38 

887  13 

179  36 

5,697  02 

347  92 

264  13 

923  20 

768  40 

68  60 

5,536  60 

227  53 

264  06 

694  15 

663  08 

13  85 

6,202  32 

100  68 

282  85 

883  00 

585  78 

- 

3,395  18 

270  69 

319  20 

695  00 

381  99 

337  30 

6,513  25 

422  66 

465  19 

1,770  10 

915  86 

261  32 

5,275  00 

119  77 

202  94 

290  00 

276  00 

- 

5,530  16 

264  23 

374  55 

908  00 

772  51 

84  65 

4,051  40 

313  83 

206  86 

689  26 

943  22 

69  59 

4,096  00 

107  06 

310  11 

550  00 

232  28 

74  31 

4,705  75 

72  35 

143  57 

783  00 

925  58 

22  15 

5,432  37 

464  59 

511  19 

590  60 

451  29 

63  11 

5,751  14 

72  21 

434  36 

330  95 

480  22 

38  67 

3,817  00 

133  11 

266  21 

265  63 

290  45 

81  34 

4.0S9  00 

116  19 

130  67 

516  00 

334  25 

.54  60 

3,341  00 

2S9  67 

264  13 

455  00 

963  25 

689  68 

3,781  50 

361  99 

194  07 

380  50 

382  27 

- 

4,107  50 

150  00 

321  72 

320  38 

399  56 

- 

4,206  00 

15  00 

441  12 

439  00 

162  00 

71  72 

2,576  00 

315  70 

270  75 

1,049  99 

297  07 

120  63 

4,687  00 

154  34 

332  84 

337  64 

231  77 

123  72 

3,914  00 

100  00 

252  69 

502  10 

338  25 

98  85 

3,322  11 

155  38 

466  96 

558  70 

387  40 

- 

4,720  60 

152  89 

299  76 

720  00 

809  83 

294  82 

4,316  50 

152  62 

106  06 

386  17 

437  20 

_ 

5,542  00 

190  29 

298  40 

900  00 

797  07 

126  10 

2,654  87 

249  55 

474  71 

400  00 

108  68 

168  82 

4,959  70 

63  94 

169  21 

202  70 

173  00 

7  71 

4,401  00 

148  04 

216  59 

626  92 

726  16 

38  96 

3,979  00 

130  79 

438  83 

665  10 

405  07 

83  53 

1,544  10 

143  64 

209  79 

403  00 

161  00 

55  28 

1,855  00 

133  66 

178  51 

396  00 

212  87 

- 

3,202  00 

188  15 

199  46 

373  20 

351  27 

49  66 

2,772  00 

252  68 

431  12 

550  00 

416  50 

77  37 

2,817  00 

88  45 

254  96 

278  30 

295  65 

23  44 

3,003  42 

255  53 

204  63 

435  00 

347  86 

17  70 

4,171  45 

110  64 

278  94 

251  00 

251  38 

- 

3,647  00 

139  89 

198  17 

1,031  52 

447  01 

119  67 

3,760  05 

97  99 

195  98 

229  00 

125  08 

28  93 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support 

of  All  Public 
Year  ending 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

232 

Agawam,     .... 

$393  59 

- 

$107  00 

$2,206  15 

233 

Dracut,        .... 

506  45 

- 

100  00 

824  50 

234 

Auburn,        .... 

960  7S 

- 

100  00 

621  95 

235 

Seekonk,      .... 

354  00 

- 

129  80 

1,173  70 

236 

West  Bridgewater, 

264  68 

- 

65  00 

1,945  35 

237 

Deerfield,     .... 

294  96 

_ 

50  00 

3,176  19 

238 

Hatfield,      .... 

472  48 

- 

100  00 

150  00 

239 

Swansea,      .... 

677  64 

- 

50  00 

1,531  50 

240 

Wilbraham, 

211  05 

- 

109  25 

866  10 

241 

Dighton,      .... 

3,104  12 

- 

50  00 

671  75 

242 

Acushnet,    .... 

177  07 

_ 

75  00 

3,221  50 

243 

Hull,              .... 

642  85 

- 

200  00 

4,407  20 

244 

Rehoboth,    .... 

398  55 

- 

45  00 

820  69 

245 

Acton,           .... 

168  79 

- 

148  97 

3,492  98 

246 

Ashburnham, 

279  47 

- 

- 

559  30 

247 

Georgetown, 

75  23 

- 

25  00 

1,132  50 

248 

Bellingham, 

68  13 

- 

34  00 

1,733  45 

249 

East  Longmeadow, 

643  70 

- 

- 

638  95 

250 

Colrain,        .... 

519  43 

- 

50  00 

1,326  55 

251 

Raynham,    .... 

276  90 

- 

33  50 

974  00 

252 

Hanson,        .... 

410  16 

_ 

75  00 

612  17 

253 

Longmeadow, 

629  51 

- 

29  00 

1,058  30 

254 

Salisbury,     .... 

250  34 

- 

10  00 

900  00 

255 

Freetown,    .... 

282  67 

- 

50  00 

579  25 

256 

Sturbridge, 

524  75 

- 

97  50 

2,478  20 

257 

Newbury,    .... 

240  76 

_ 

- 

1,055  50 

258 

Buckland,    .... 

154  18 

- 

50  00 

1,317  90 

269 

Cheshire,      .... 

244  93 

- 

50  00 

1,396  25 

260 

Lakeville,     .... 

117  83 

- 

50  00 

1,963  37 

261 

Marion,        .... 

236  43 

- 

99  36 

1,521  00 

262 

Rowley,        .... 

97  37 

- 

17  00 

1,260  50 

263 

Westwood,  .... 

1,019  79 

$20  00 

100  00 

2,209  63 

264 

Bedford, 

723  84 

- 

50  00 

1,353  00 

265 

Southwick,  .... 

317  26 

- 

- 

630  60 

266 

Mattapoisett, 

119  96 

- 

35  00 

1,322  15 

267 

Lincoln,        .... 

315  61 

_ 

200  00 

4,250  75 

268 

Middleton,  .... 

746  73 

- 

10  00 

1,610  25 

269 

North  Reading,     . 

106  45 

- 

- 

1,828  05 

270 

West  Brookfield,  . 

495  77 

- 

50  00 

1,395  50 

271 

Sunderland, 

328  02 

- 

25  00 

2,709  20 

272 

West  Stockbridge, 

154  34 

- 

2  00 

1,238  50 

273 

Norfolk,       .... 

96  68 

- 

10  00 

2,203  37 

274 

Hinsdale,      .... 

386  90 

- 

75  00 

870  20 

275 

Erving,         .... 

446  60 

- 

42  00 

1,127  95 

276 

Rochester,    .... 

358  62 

— 

950  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  — Con. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

$3,969  25 

$22,968  53 

$4,149  57 

$836  82 

$4,986  39 

4,569  03 

22,880  24 

- 

440  48 

440  48 

2,554  35 

16,672  38 

3,705  00 

509  74 

4,214  74 

2,808  64 

15,095  23 

- 

- 

- 

44  94 

15,486  01 

- 

304  58 

304  58 

233  33 

16,948  29 

3,244  82 

- 

3,244  82 

- 

12,245  23 

- 

- 

- 

3,490  85 

15,270  41 

- 

- 

- 

4,060  50 

13,786  33 

- 

- 

- 

2,850  38 

15,442  50 

695  65 

66  45 

762  10 

1,957  50 

13,010  69 

_ 

270  99 

270  99 

3,833  79 

23,402  22 

19,317  42 

391  08 

19,708  50 

1,706  75 

10,026  86 

- 

- 

- 

6,011  80 

18,524  28 

- 

- 

- 

1,552  50 

10,502  34 

40  00 

- 

40  00 

_ 

7,372  49 

_ 

- 

_ 

999  74 

10,106  92 

- 

- 

- 

5,017  50 

15,177  69 

5,884  47 

- 

5,884  47 

1,637  58 

11,704  13 

- 

430  59 

430  59 

2,149  10 

9,095  07 

' 

- 

- 

1,175  55 

9,150  92 

153  48 

250  40 

403  88 

7,035  00 

16,329  80 

- 

- 

- 

1,455  30 

8,362  95 

- 

- 

- 

1,200  75 

8,666  23 

- 

- 

- 

1,059  00 

10,607  49 

- 

- 

- 

947  26 

8,972  55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2,812  80 

11,230  06 

1,530  88 

47  80 

1,578  68 

1,194  00 

9,257  61 

- 

- 

- 

1,572  86 

9,158  81 

5,298  51 

- 

5,298  51 

796  58 

11,596  77 

1,348  18 

306  68 

1,654  86 

3,335  50 

10,638  70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2,510  48 

14,510  77 

- 

- 

- 

2,718  87 

11,064  40 

590  00 

123  04 

713  04 

772  92 

8,029  89 

- 

- 

- 

15  00 

8,533  58 

325  00 

- 

325  00 

3,255  56 

14,900  24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,380  50 

7,603  91 

- 

- 

- 

2,325  22 

7,454  50 

- 

- 

- 

1,688  48 

8,759  90 

- 

- 

- 

915  40 

9,171  93 

500  00 

- 

500  00 

2,898  90 

9,012  24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,480  90 

9,090  59 

- 

25  00 

25  00 

1,397  25 

8,591  99 

- 

- 

- 

1,523  98 

9,569  07 

433  74 

195  00 

628  74 

2,129  39 

8,360  29 

- 

244  78 

244  78 
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Geoup  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  op  All  Public  Schools  — 

. 

FROM  STATE 

(including 

FHOM  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

INCOME  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 

SCHOOI 

fund). 
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35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

232 

Agawam, 

$22,603  30 

$31  66 

198 

$504  50 

$0  71 

214 

233 

Dracut,    . 

23,785  00 

35  18 

142 

450  00 

67 

216 

234 

Auburn,   . 

15,104  42 

25  01 

290 

1,803  83 

2  99 

186 

235 

Seekonk, 

11,498  40 

24  01 

301 

2,084  16 

4  35 

167 

236 

West  Bridgewater, 

11,796  03 

23  64 

308 

2,202  79 

4  41 

166 

237 

Deerfield, 

16,037  43 

38  93 

91 

676  00 

1  64 

200 

238 

Hatfield,  . 

10,996  28 

26  00 

283 

1,200  13 

2  84 

188 

239 

Swansea, 

13,625  93 

32  75 

182 

1,179  18 

2  83 

189 

240 

Wilbraham, 

8,970  85 

41  34 

72 

4,568  22 

21  05 

55 

241 

Dighton, 

13,881  18 

32  51 

185 

1,479  12 

3  46 

181 

242 

Acushnet, 

10,186  42 

28  78 

240 

2,696  37 

7  62 

133 

243 

Hull, 

19,950  06 

69  03 

4 

- 

- 

- 

244 

Rehoboth, 

5,278  95 

14  27 

350 

3,227  82 

8  72 

119 

245 

Acton, 

15,529  33 

50  26 

34 

3,034  98 

9  82 

112 

246 

Ashburnham,    . 

9,055  50 

28  39 

248 

1,338  28 

4  20 

170 

247 

Georgetown, 

6,682  83 

22  73 

315 

1,949  96 

6  63 

141 

248 

Bellingham, 

7,644  08 

29  40 

228 

2,627  26 

10  10 

108 

249 

East  Longmeadow,    . 

10,281  26 

25  51 

287 

4,338  41 

10  77 

105 

250 

Colrain,    . 

8,073  27 

24  99 

291 

3,816  32 

11  82 

97 

251 

Raynham, 

5,513  13 

20  57 

330 

3,912  42 

14  59 

81 

252 

Hanson,  . 

7,488  84 

28  47 

246 

1,595  48 

6  07 

150 

253 

Longmeadow,    . 

14,324  14 

67  25 

6 

487  48 

2  29 

194 

254 

Salisbury, 

6,505  11 

23  83 

305 

1,563  04 

5  73 

153 

255 

Freetown, 

6,999  43 

25  27 

289 

2,201  40 

7  95 

128 

256 

Sturbridge, 

7,889  21 

34  15 

159 

3,082  07 

13  34 

87 

257 

Newbury, 

7,044  78 

33  71 

164 

1,779  62 

8  51 

121 

258 

Buckland, 

8,619  34 

36  37 

120 

1,910  42 

8  06 

127 

259 

Cheshire, 

5,350  00 

22  57 

318 

3,936  83 

16  61 

76 

260 

Lakeville, 

7,014  22 

35  97 

130 

2,137  36 

10  96 

103 

261 

Marion,    . 

10,961  68 

51  22 

31 

131  10 

61 

217 

262 

Rowley,    . 

7,718  21 

34  00 

161 

2,886  32 

12  72 

92 

263 

Westwood, 

14,237  97 

67  16 

7 

- 

- 

- 

264 

Bedford,  . 

8,950  09 

55  59 

18 

1,848  67 

11  48 

100 

265 

South  wick, 

5,063  62 

28  61 

245 

2,359  11 

13  05 

89 

266 

Mattapoisett,    . 

7,994  10 

33  31 

172 

975  62 

4  07 

174 

267 

Lincoln,    . 

14,618  97 

84  99 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

268 

Middleton, 

3,908  87 

30  78 

210 

2,814  72 

22  16 

47 

269 

North  Reading, 

4,600  00 

29  30 

230 

3,538  07 

22  54 

45 

270 

West  Brookfield, 

4,895  44 

28  80 

239 

3,358  04 

19  75 

59 

271 

Sunderland, 

6,596  62 

32  82 

181 

3,280  87 

16  32 

77 

272 

West  Stockbridge, 

4,500  00 

31  69 

197 

4,464  73 

31  44 

28 

273 

Norfolk,  . 

6,580  44 

37  18 

113 

2,031  10 

11  48 

101 

274 

Hinsdale, 

4,650  00 

22  68 

316 

3,897  86 

19  01 

65 

275 

Erving,     . 

6,145  60 

27  81 

257 

2,097  82 

9  49 

114 

276 

Rochester, 

5,209  20 

28  62 

244 

2,334  03 

12  82 

91 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Yeak  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 
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FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 
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.s  a 
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—  a. 

3  Mm 
ft«K 

■i 

Paid  to 
1915.  " 

0CO 

pq 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

$236  20 

$23,344  00 

$32  69 

294 

- 

- 

- 

24,235  00 

35  85 

249 

- 

- 

- 

16,908  25 

27  99 

338 

$1,178  83 

- 

339  04 

13,921  60 

29  06 

330 

1,178  82 

- 

- 

13,998  82 

28  05 

337 

1,178  82 

$39  63 

- 

16,713  43 

40  57 

176 

- 

_ 

301  60 

12,498  01 

29  55 

323 

664  41 

- 

659  98 

15,465  09 

37  18 

222 

921  61 

367  43 

92  75 

13,631  82 

62  82 

45 

1,178  82 

- 

- 

15,360  30 

35  97 

244 

921  62 

- 

- 

12,882  79 

36  39 

239 

921  62 

- 

- 

19,950  06 

69  03 

26 

- 

- 

280  00 

8,786  77 

23  75 

351 

1,178  82 

- 

22  50 

18,586  81 

60  15 

51 

1,103  83 

- 

16  10 

10,409  88 

32  63 

295 

921  62 

- 

- 

8,632  79 

29  36 

327 

767  30 

- 

34  50 

10,305  84 

39  64 

189 

921  62 

- 

29  52 

14,649  19 

36  35 

240 

921  62 

- 

- 

11,889  59 

36  81 

228 

1,328  82 

- 

- 

9,425  55 

35  17 

260 

1,328  82 

- 

- 

9,084  32 

34  54 

272 

1,178  82 

- 

•  - 

14,811  62 

69  54 

24 

- 

- 

- 

8,068  15 

29  55 

324 

664  41 

- 

- 

9,200  83 

33  22 

290 

767  30 

6  35 

18  00 

10,989  28 

47  57 

110 

1,328  82 

- 

30  00 

8,854  40 

42  37 

160 

1,178  82 

- 

25  50 

10,555  26 

44  54 

141 

664  42 

- 

- 

9,286  83 

39  18 

194 

1,328  83 

- 

- 

9,151  58 

46  93 

116 

1,178  82 

1,035  75 

27  00 

11,119  78 

51  96 

88 

- 

- 

36  96 

10,641  49 

46  88 

117 

1,103  82 

_ 

237  50 

14,475  47 

68  28 

28 

- 

- 

- 

10,798  76 

67  07 

34 

921  62 

- 

735  12 

8,157  85 

46  09 

126 

1,071  61 

- 

446  96 

9,416  68 

39  24 

192 

767  29 

- 

49  96 

14,668  93 

85  28 

11 

_ 

_ 

118  85 

6,842  44 

53  88 

73 

1,328  82 

- 

465  23 

8,603  30 

54  79 

70 

917  29 

- 

94  00 

8,347  48 

49  10 

103 

917  29 

- 

- 

9,877  49 

49  14 

102 

1,328  82 

- 

_ 

8,964  73 

63  13 

42 

1,071  61 

- 

- 

8,611  54 

48  65 

105 

921  62 

- 

78  50 

8,626  36 

42  08 

161 

1,071  62 

162  49 

362  42 

8,605  84 

38  94 

199 

921  62 

- 

391  62 

7,934  85 

43  60 

149 

1,178  82 

1  42 
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Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Valuation  op 

Expenditure  per 

1915  PER 

$1,000  Valuation  for 

Rate  of  Total 
Tax  per  S1,000 
Valuation,  1915. 

Pupil  in  Average 
Membership, 

School  Support 
from  Local  Taxation, 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

30,  1916. 

31,  1915. 

TOWNS. 

"3 
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3 
o 

jj 

a 

a 

a 

CS 

a 

03 
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Pi 

< 

s« 

■< 

« 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

232 

Agawam,    . 

$4,582 

249 

$6  91 

90 

$17  60 

216 

233 

Draout, 

3,831 

299 

9  19 

7 

20  50 

111 

234 

Auburn,      . 

2,958 

340 

8  45 

21 

17  60 

217 

235 

Seekonk,    . 

3,916 

294 

6  13 

136 

16  00 

265 

236 

West  Bridgewater, 

3,758 

304 

6  29 

119 

16  00 

266 

237 

Deerfield,  . 

6,436 

139 

6  05 

142 

18  80 

174 

238 

Hatfield,    . 

4,841 

226 

5  37 

189 

21  70 

72 

239 

Swansea,    . 

4,692 

238 

6  98 

84 

21  80 

70 

240 

Wilbraham, 

7,722 

96 

5  35 

192 

11  00 

339 

241 

Dighton,    . 

4,058 

284 

8  01 

31 

20  20 

121 

242 

Acushnet,  . 

3,440 

326 

8  37 

23 

24  00 

21 

243 

Hull, 

31,910 

5 

2  16 

345 

17  30 

225 

244 

Rehoboth, 

2,893 

341 

4  93 

226 

16  70 

244 

245 

Acton, 

8,137 

87 

6  18 

132 

14  25 

299 

246 

Ashburnham, 

3,655 

312 

7  77 

39 

26  00 

4 

247 

Georgetown, 

4,685 

243 

4  85 

236 

16  60 

245 

248 

Bellingham, 

3,943 

291 

7  46 

55 

18  00 

207 

249 

East  Longmeadow, 

3,492 

324 

7  31 

61 

21  50 

81 

250 

Colrain, 

2,837 

343 

8  81 

11 

22  50 

46 

251 

Raynham, 

3,698 

310 

5  56 

176 

13  00 

321 

252 

Hanson, 

5,876 

162 

4  85 

237 

15  00 

289 

253 

Longmeadow, 

16,978 

22 

3  96 

294 

13  25 

316 

254 

Salisbury,  . 

6,262 

146 

3  81 

299 

12  80 

323 

255 

Freetown, 

4,135 

279 

6  11 

139 

20  00 

131 

256 

Sturbridge, 

4,135 

280 

8  26 

24 

19  40 

156 

257 

Newbury,  . 

7,986 

92 

4  22 

282 

10  00 

345 

258 

Buckland,  . 

8,612 

72 

4  22 

283 

13  50 

313 

259 

Cheshire,    . 

3,748 

305 

6  02 

145 

16  30 

255 

260 

Lakeville,  . 

6,587 

129 

5  46 

183 

13  40 

315 

261 

Marion, 

26,312 

9 

1  95 

348 

14  20 

300 

262 

Rowley, 

9,027 

63 

3  77 

303 

13  80 

309 

263 

Westwood, 

21,281 

16 

3  16 

328 

11   10 

337 

264 

Bedford,     . 

12,353 

33 

4  50 

265 

19  50 

153 

265 

Southwick, 

5,299 

193 

5  40 

187 

18  00 

208 

266 

Mattapoisett, 

9,777 

54 

3  41 

322 

12  50 

326 

267 

Lincoln, 

30,079 

6 

2  83 

332 

12  00 

331 

268 

Middleton, 

7,276 

112 

4  23 

281 

20  00 

132 

269 

North  Reading, 

6,327 

143 

4  63 

254 

20  00 

133 

270 

West  Brookfield, 

6,185 

148 

4  66 

252 

19  00 

166 

271 

Sunderland, 

3,608 

317 

9  10 

8 

16  00 

267 

272 

West  Stockbridge, 

4,270 

269 

7  42 

57 

22  00 

65 

273 

Norfolk,     . 

6,618 

127 

5  62 

169 

16  50 

251 

274 

Hinsdale,   . 

3,829 

300 

5  92 

150 

17  00 

233 

275 

Erving, 

4,981 

213 

5  58 

172 

14  50 

295 

276 

Rochester, 

5,778 

169 

4  95 

224 

12  00 

332 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH    SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

.9 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

5 

-a 

i 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OF 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

|  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 
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IU  t»  fe 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

20 

178 

714 

$17,087 

$23  93 

$11,763 

$16  47 

$396 

$0  55 

22 

185 

676 

17,554 

25  97 

3,491 

5  16 

- 

- 

20 

165 

604 

13,010 

21  54 

8,304 

13  75 

382 

63 

16 

169 

479 

10,598 

22  13 

7,112 

14  85 

370 

77 

16 

177 

499 

14,440 

28  94 

8,875 

17  78 

480 

96 

17 

168 

412 

14,044 

34  09 

6,788 

16  48 

425 

1  03 

16 

170 

423 

11,343 

26  82 

7,729 

18  27 

160 

38 

14 

170 

416 

9,538 

22  93 

6,047 

14  54 

348 

S4 

12 

178 

217 

9,059 

41  75 

5,998 

27  64 

228 

1  05 

15 

171 

427 

11,520 

26  98 

6,202 

14  52 

101 

23 

9 

178 

354 

9,866 

27  87 

5,126 

14  48 

271 

77 

12 

169 

289 

19,379 

67  06 

9,718 

33  63 

423 

1  46 

15 

170 

370 

6,607 

17  86 

5,275 

14  26 

120 

32 

10 

180 

309 

9,872 

31  95 

5,530 

17  90 

264 

S5 

11 

176 

319 

8,068 

25  29 

5,064 

15  87 

214 

51 

8 

177 

294 

6,982 

23  75 

4,476 

15  22 

107 

36 

11 

170 

260 

7,888 

30  34 

4,706 

18  10 

72 

28 

12 

169 

403 

8,594 

21  33 

5,870 

14  57 

465 

1  15 

16 

171 

323 

8,460 

26  19 

5,974 

18  50 

72 

22 

8 

178 

268 

6,478 

24  17 

3,967 

14  80 

133 

50 

10 

177 

263 

6,823 

25  94 

4,981 

18  94 

116 

44 

9 

183 

213 

8,421 

39  54 

4,591 

21  55 

300 

1  41 

9 

168 

273 

5,973 

21  88 

3,782 

13  85 

303 

1  11 

10 

171 

277 

6,047 

21  83 

4,561 

16  47 

150 

54 

10 

153 

231 

8,234 

35  65 

4,529 

19  61 

15 

06 

8 

178 

209 

7,192 

34  41 

4,276 

20  46 

228 

1  09 

10 

178 

237 

7,269 

30  67 

5,032 

21  23 

154 

65 

8 

177 

237 

6,327 

26  70 

4,164 

17  57 

100 

42 

8 

173 

195 

6,246 

32  03 

3,322 

17  04 

155 

79 

9 

176 

214 

10,580 

49  44 

5,675 

26  52 

153 

71 

9 

187 

227 

5,907 

26  02 

4,412 

19  44 

38 

17 

9 

185 

212 

10,686 

50  41 

5,752 

27  13 

190 

90 

5 

176 

161 

7,190 

44  66 

4,180 

25  96 

250 

1  55 

11 

167 

177 

5,457 

30  83 

4,505 

25  45 

64 

36 

8 

188 

240 

7,152 

29  80 

4,751 

19  80 

148 

62 

6 

172 

172 

10,120 

58  84 

4,530 

26  34 

131 

76 

4 

172 

127 

5,382 

42  38 

2,433 

19  16 

144 

1  13 

5 

175 

157 

4,853 

30  91 

2,072 

13  20 

134 

85 

7 

169 

170 

6,415 

37  74 

3,402 

20  01 

188 

1  11 

6 

166 

201 

7,263 

36  13 

3,089 

15  37 

253 

1  26 

7 

168 

142 

4,793 

33  75 

3,159 

22  25 

88 

62 

6 

178 

177 

6,410 

36  21 

3,458 

19  54 

256 

1  45 

9 

175 

205 

5,739 

28  00 

4,171 

20  35 

111 

54 

8 

180 

221 

6,869 

31  08 

3,777 

17  09 

140 

63 

8 

170 

182 

5,898 

32  40 

3,760 

20  66 

98 

54 
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Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Evening  and  Vacation  Schools  ' 

High 

Year  ending 

June  30,  1916. 
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rt 

62 

63 

76 

232 

Agawam,    ...... 

- 

- 

75 

233 

Dracut,       ...... 

- 

- 

80 

234 

Auburn,      ...... 

- 

- 

32 

235 

Seekonk,     ...... 

- 

- 

45 

236 

West  Bridgewater,       .... 

- 

- 

_i 

237 

Deerfield,  ...... 

- 

- 

_i 

238 

Hatfield, 

- 

- 

_  i 

239 

Swansea,    ...... 

- 

- 

46 

240 

Wilbraham,          . 

S593 

- 

34* 

241 

Dighton,    .          . 

- 

- 

35 

242 

Acushnet,  ...... 

_ 

- 

32 

243 

Hull, 

- 

- 

44 

244 

Rehoboth,            ..... 

- 

- 

31 

245 

Acton,         .          .          . 

- 

- 

82 

246 

Ashburnham,      ..... 

84 

- 

_  l 

247 

Georgetown,        ..... 

. 

- 

li 

248 

Bellingham,         ..... 

- 

- 

29 

249 

East  Longmeadow,      .... 

- 

- 

57 

250 

Colrain,      ...... 

- 

- 

29 

251 

Raynham,            ..... 

- 

- 

37 

252 

Hanson,     ...... 

- 

- 

29 

253 

Longmeadow,      ..... 

- 

- 

70 

254 

Salisbury,  .          .          ... 

- 

- 

29 

255 

Freetown,            ..... 

- 

- 

21 

256 

Sturbridge,          ..... 

- 

- 

20 

257 

Newbury,  ...... 

- 

- 

22 

258 

Buckland,            ..... 

- 

- 

46 

259 

Cheshire,    ...... 

- 

- 

36 

260 

Lakeville,  .          .          .         .. 

- 

- 

36 

261 

Marion,      ...... 

- 

- 

22 

262 

Rowley,      ...... 

- 

- 

73 

263 

Westwood,           ..... 

- 

- 

46 

264 

Bedford, 

- 

- 

40 

265 

Southwick,           ..... 

— 

- 

12 

266 

Mattapoisett,      ..... 

- 

- 

40 

267 

Lincoln,      ...... 

- 

- 

39 

268 

Middleton,          ..... 

- 

- 

28 

269 

North  Reading,            .... 

- 

- 

45 

270 

West  Brookfield,           .... 

- 

- 

37 

271 

Sunderland,         ..... 

- 

- 

35 

272 

West  Stockbridge,        .... 

- 

- 

36 

273 

Norfolk,     ...... 

- 

- 

33 

274 

Hinsdale,   ...... 

- 

- 

32 

275 

Erving,       ...... 

38 

- 

23 

276 

Rochester,           ..... 

20 

1  Pupils  attend  local  academy. 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


School  Education  foe  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


EXPENDITURE 

FOR  TUITION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  HIGH 

.2— " 
3'c3 

NET  COST  TO  TOWN  FOR 

SCHOOLS  in  other  towns  or  cities. 

03 
P.  o 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

a 
.2 

J 
hi 
o 

a 
.2 
"S 

o 
g, 

a 

03 
O 

"c3 
H 

a 

3 

o 

a 

'3. 
S  S3 

Amount. 

Average     amount 
per  pupil. 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

$3,969  25 

$700  00 

$4,669  25 

$62  26 

- 

$4,669  25 

$62  26 

4,412  30 

- 

4,412  30 

55  15 

- 

4,412  30 

55  15 

2,271  50 

410  00 

2,681  50 

83  80 

- 

2,681  50 

83  80 

2,808  64 

1,173  70 

3,982  34 

8S  50 

- 

3,982  34 

SS  50 

3,401  25 

1,230  00 

4,631  25 

100  68 

- 

4,631  25 

100  68 

3,454  50 

801  12 

4,255  62 

125  17 

$2,268  62 

1,987  00 

58  44 

2,538  75 

671  75 

3,210  50 

91  73 

- 

3,210  50 

91  73 

2,227  50 

918  75 

3,146  25 

98  32 

2,032  50 

1,113  75 

34  80 

2,270  64 

987  20 

3,257  84 

74  04 

- 

3,257  84 

74  04 

1,995  00 

834  38 

2,829  38 

91  27 

1,414  69 

1,414  69 

45  64 

6,011  80 

1,872  98 

7,884  78 

96  16 

- 

7,884  78 

96  16 

999  74 

600  00 

1,599  74 

55  16 

844  70 

755  04 

26  04 

5,017  50 

638  95 

5,656  45 

99  24 

3,147  70 

2,508  75 

44  01 

1,580  00 

989  25 

2,569  25 

88  59 

2,569  25 

- 

- 

2,150  00 

630  00 

2,780  00 

75  14 

2,780  00 

- 

- 

1,155  00 

428  09 

1,583  09 

54  59 

_ 

1,583  09 

54  59 

7,035  00 

558  30 

7,593  30 

108  48 

- 

7,593  30 

108  48 

1,344  28 

350  00 

1,694  28 

58  42 

672  14 

1,022  14 

35  25 

1,256  26 

465  67 

1,721  93 

82  00 

1,093  80 

628  13 

29  91 

1,059  00 

524  00 

1,583  00 

79  15 

1,500  95 

82  05 

4  10 

943  83 

325  00 

1,268  83 

57  67 

411  02 

857  81 

38  99 

2,587  50 

691  00 

3,278  50 

71  27 

1,285  00 

1,993  50 

43  34 

1,194  00 

820  00 

2,014  00 

55  94 

1,937  00 

77  00 

2  14 

1,846  12 

774  65 

2,620  77 

72  80 

1,697  71 

923  06 

25  64 

16  88 

8  60 

25  48 

12  74 

- 

25  48 

12  74 

3,826  50 

847  00 

4,673  50 

64  02 

1,913  25 

2,760  25 

37  81 

2,478  00 

760  00 

3,238  00 

70  39 

- 

3,238  00 

70  39 

2,718  87 

518  00 

3,236  87 

80  92 

360  00 

2,876  87 

79  91 

719  00 

630  60 

1,349  60 

112  47 

1,348  10 

1  50 

12 

- 

848  00 

848  00 

21  20 

- 

848  00 

21  20 

3,255  56 

900  09 

4,155  65 

106  56 

_ 

4,155  65 

106  56 

1,350  00 

450  00 

1,800  00 

64  28 

1,350  00 

450  00 

16  07 

2,412  00 

400  00 

2,812  00 

62  49 

2,584  83 

227  17 

5  05 

1,328  63 

450  00 

1,778  63 

48  07 

1,067  39 

711  24 

19  22 

950  00 

615  00 

1,565  00 

44  71 

1,491  24 

73  76 

2  11 

2,455  00 

1,145  95 

3,600  95 

100  03 

2,875  35 

725  60 

20  16 

1,471  50 

628  37 

2,099  87 

63  63 

1,319  15 

780  72 

23  66 

1,430  00 

692  20 

2,122  20 

66  32 

2,059  65 

02  55 

1  95 

1,443  50 

504  00 

1,947  50 

84  67 

925  60 

1,021  90 

44  43 

1,225  00 

752  35 

1,977  35 

98  86 

1,211  34 

766  01 

28  30 

2  Not  including  pupil3  attending  Wilbraham  Academy. 
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Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


w 

Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 

en 

-H 

Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 

1 
a 

3 

o, 

Elementary,  High  —  Jan 

.  1,  1916. 

TOWNS. 

"a 
TO 

a 
.2 

a 

m 

o 

eg 

.2 

'> 

<5 

"3 
a 
o 

03 

"c3 

.§ 

a, 

•3 

i 

"o3 

Ph 

> 

fi 

cc 

H 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

277 

Whately, 

1,118 

$759,836 

2 

2 

5 

9 

278 

Clarksburg, 

1,114 

299,414 

- 

- 

7 

7 

279 

Lynnfield,    . 

1,112 

1,345,205 

- 

2 

5 

7 

280 

Harvard, 

1,104 

2,042,247 

- 

3 

4 

7 

281 

Russell, 

1,104 

1,784,891 

- 

2 

9 

11 

282 

Lanesborough, 

1,089 

781,737 

- 

- 

7 

7 

283 

Hubbardston, 

1,084 

793,775 

- 

1 

7 

8 

284 

Wenham, 

1,068 

3,662,150 

- 

- 

7 

7 

285 

Berkley, 

985 

571,277 

- 

- 

8 

8 

286 

Becket, 

973 

691,305 

- 

2 

7 

9 

287 

Tyngsborough, 

967 

753,430 

- 

3 

4 

7 

288 

Gill,    .... 

951 

515,851 

- 

2 

6 

8 

289 

Southampton, 

950 

602,789 

- 

1 

8 

9 

290 

Berlin, 

865 

670,330 

- 

2 

6 

8 

291 

Royalston,  . 

862 

747,654 

- 

1 

8 

9 

292 

Enfield, 

806 

805,690 

- 

- 

6 

6 

293 

Granville,    . 

784 

541,634 

- 

- 

9 

9 

294 

Boylston, 

783 

570,825 

- 

3 

4 

7 

295 

Leverett, 

779 

383,144 

- 

1 

5 

6 

296 

Burlington, 

751 

973,437 

1 

2 

5 

8 

297 

Boxford, 

714 

1,353,713 

- 

2 

6 

8 

298 

Dana, 

712 

468,883 

- 

2 

4 

6 

299 

Hampden,    . 

670 

486,065 

- 

2 

6 

8 

300 

Truro, 

663 

519,200 

- 

- 

5 

5 

301 

Cummington, 

660 

370,101 

- 

1 

6 

7 

302 

Halifax, 

638 

694,061 

- 

1 

3 

4 

303 

Blandford,  . 

623 

692,964 

- 

2 

7 

9 

304 

Worthington, 

618 

382,845 

- 

1 

8 

9 

305 

Egremont,    . 

599 

569,602 

- 

1 

3 

4 

306 

Plympton,    . 

5S9 

465,513 

- 

1 

3 

4 

307 

Richmond,  . 

564 

654,269 

- 

1 

6 

7 

308 

Sandisfield, 

564 

434,528 

- 

- 

7 

7 

309 

Chesterfield, 

559 

371,629 

- 

1 

6 

7 

310 

Eastham, 

545 

479,495 

- 

1 

3 

4 

311 

Oakham, 

527 

386,087 

- 

2 

5 

7 

312 

Savoy, 

524 

196,755 

- 

- 

6 

6 

313 

Hancock, 

514 

452,706 

- 

- 

6 

6 

314 

Pelham, 

499 

441,302 

- 

1 

5 

6 

315 

Carlisle, 

490 

660.527 

- 

- 

3 

3 

316 

Warwick,     . 

477 

455,270 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

317 

Paxton, 

471 

421,493 

- 

1 

3 

4 

318 

New  Braintree,     . 

453 

422,262 

- 

2 

3 

5 

319 

Otis,    .... 

442 

299,764 

- 

- 

6 

6 

320 

West  Tisbury, 

441 

663,559 

- 

- 

4 

4 

321 

Westhampton, 

430 

272,082 

6 

6 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census 

Sept.  1,  1915. 

T3 
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s 

■3. 

3 
Ph 

J. 

el 

>> 

C3 

■0  . 
■§  a 

&0  3 

a 

1-3 

2  g 

>** 
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0 

S  d 
S  g 

a  m 
c 

03-  — 
t£  GO 

< 

J3 
1 

a 

CD 

>  <" 

< 

S3 
>> 
t— 

0 

U5 

C 
O 

CD 
Ph 

0 

a 
a 

CO 

0 
0  E 

s  *• 

Ph 

CM 
O 

CO 

1  • 

"5  2 

£  >> 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

176 

22,496 

135 

167 

154 

63 

149 

23 

6 

170 

23,040 

133 

173 

146 

44 

160 

51 

- 

145 

20,742 

121 

171 

131 

40 

110 

35 

- 

118 

18,305 

102 

179 

109 

19 

98 

32 

- 

218 

30,143 

163 

185 

179 

44 

127 

21 

7 

195 

24,862 

144 

173 

160 

30 

144 

35 

_ 

180 

26,632 

155 

172 

169 

33 

147 

30 

- 

155 

23,203 

136 

171 

146 

28 

137 

31 

- 

177 

24,950 

148 

170 

159 

25 

141 

47 

- 

187 

22,216 

133 

166 

145 

39 

118 

39 

- 

148 

21,312 

121 

182 

138 

42 

136 

30 

_ 

160 

21,237 

123 

170 

134 

29 

120 

21 

- 

156 

17,400 

110 

171 

122 

27 

123 

12 

- 

159 

22,547 

136 

166 

145 

29 

113 

22 

- 

161 

23,118 

135 

171 

146 

20 

112 

26 

- 

178 

2S.054 

166 

169 

175 

13 

139 

28 

_ 

142 

17,631 

105 

168 

117 

16 

95 

32 

- 

149 

22,448 

132 

170 

142 

21 

122 

31 

- 

172 

22,447 

133 

169 

150 

42 

113 

23 

- 

121 

17,945 

101 

179 

109 

21 

84 

5 

2 

123 

18,323 

96 

191 

103 

34 

97 

23 

_ 

104 

15,498 

CO 

172 

100 

28 

73 

29 

- 

147 

21,411 

121 

177 

131 

18 

95 

23 

- 

121 

18,423 

102 

182 

109 

20 

89 

33 

- 

100 

13,856 

86 

162 

92 

18 

78 

22 

- 

91 

12,514 

72 

174 

84 

22 

71 

18 

_ 

114 

13,771 

86 

160 

97 

9 

78 

21 

1 

92 

11,620 

69 

170 

78 

10 

69 

12 

- 

71 

10,580 

61 

172 

66 

10 

60 

7 

- 

89 

12,400 

71 

174 

80 

13 

68 

12 

- 

92 

13,356 

78 

171 

83 

19 

79 

13 

_ 

110 

13,454 

83 

161 

92 

26 

77 

15 

- 

90 

10,862 

69 

163 

81 

15 

70 

20 

- 

103 

14,550 

87 

168 

93 

15 

91 

18 

- 

105 

13,878 

86 

161 

94 

15 

78 

20 

- 

121 

14,391 

95 

152 

105 

23 

93 

23 

_ 

97 

11,696 

70 

167 

82 

IS 

62 

21 

- 

98 

13,175 

78 

169 

83 

34 

77 

25 

- 

73 

10,827 

63 

170 

69 

11 

52 

8 

2 

96 

11,598 

65 

169 

77 

14 

72 

22 

- 

61 

8,641 

52 

165 

58 

11 

58 

16 

1 

60 

8,409 

54 

152 

56 

13 

55 

17 

- 

106 

11,660 

70 

167 

81 

20 

65 

8 

1 

70 

.  8,857 

54 

165 

62 

11 

55 

13 

2 

75 

10,268 

61 

169 

68 

1 

10 

58 

16 

_ 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


TOWNS. 

Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  of  All 

GENERAL 

CONTROL. 

INSTRUCTION. 

03  to 
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a  ° 

II 

"3  m 

H  8 

3 

h. 

a  «.  35 

•g.lf 

a 

g.8 

•3-0 

-.3 

Is 

flap, 

■3  * 

§.§ 

CO 

CO 

Ph 

to 

16 

17 

18 

19 

277 

Whately,      . 

$114  35 

$248  06 

$820  80 

$281  00 

278 

Clarksburg, 

60  00 

514  20 

_ 

279 

Lynnfield,    . 

65  51 

400  82 

1,295  00 

375  00 

280 

Harvard, 

88  30' 

393  32 

_ 

318  94 

281 

Russell, 

150  00 

475  06 

- 

312  00 

282 

Lanesborough, 

145  00 

569  03 

283  00 

283 

Hubbardston, 

95  00 

411  76 

_ 

210  00 

284 

Wenham,     . 

110  00 

524  76 

608  00 

520  45 

285 

Berkley, 

- 

_ 

355  44 

286 

Becket, 

150  55 

469  87 

380  00 

287 

Tyngsborough,      . 

30  10 

221  48 

640  00 

154  45 

288 

Gill,    .... 

75  00 

353  00 

_ 

160  00 

289 

Southampton, 

65  00 

112  50 

_ 

290 

Berlin, 

76  20 

278  85 

_ 

300  00 

291 

Royalston,  . 

128  09 

405  00 

- 

270  00 

292 

Enfield, 

115  00 

420  00 

293 

Granville,    . 

55  00 

450  72 

_ 

_ 

294 

Boylston,     . 

112  00 

233  34 

_ 

263  00 

295 

Leverett, 

91  00 

388  42 

_ 

123  20 

296 

Burlington, 

31  30 

375  00 

675  00 

144  68 

297 

Boxford, 

25  00 

317  33 

_ 

450  00 

298 

Dana, 

- 

377  72 

_ 

217  65 

299 

Hampden,    . 

- 

272  84 

_ 

210  00 

300 

Truro, 

90  00 

289  82 

_ 

_ 

301 

Cummington, 

54  10 

340  93 

- 

65  25 

302 

Halifax, 

57  57 

214  83 

135  00 

303 

Blandford,   . 

- 

352  54 

_ 

290  00 

304- 

Worthington, 

20  18 

405  99 

_ 

323  00 

305 

Egremont,   . 

- 

262  00 

- 

228  00 

306 

Plympton,   . 

55  00 

235  53 

- 

135  00 

307 

Richmond,  . 

25  00 

516  60 

• 

330  00 

308 

Sandisfield, 

88  52 

415  39 

_ 

_ 

309 

Chesterfield, 

58  85 

400  12 

_ 

_ 

310 

Eastham,     . 

- 

326  39 

- 

79  92 

311 

Oakham, 

77  15 

277  34 

- 

306  00 

312 

Savoy, 

132  85 

510  00 

_ 

_ 

313 

Hancock, 

62  55 

402  96 

_ 

_ 

314 

Pelham, 

- 

350  00 

_ 

84  56 

315 

Carlisle, 

25  00 

242  96 

- 

- 

316 

Warwick, 

21  80 

383  00 

- 

- 

317 

Paxton, 

51  80 

174  44 

_ 

85  00 

318 

New  Braintree, 

35  56 

474  18 

- 

147  00 

319 

Otis 

45  00 

300  00 

_ 

_ 

320 

West  Tisbury, 

20  67 

358  39 

_ 

_ 

321 

Westhampton, 

51  25 

67  50 

- 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Public  Schools  - 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30, 

1916. 

instruction  —  Con. 

operation  op  school  plant. 

i 

"3 

■g 

0) 

J3 

o 
o 

"3.8 

g  X  o 

&  J  2 

i°l 

OT3.3 

•-3  a*- 

e3  C3  O 
53 
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"a5 
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o 
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!i . 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

$1,145  40 

$213  48 

$273  16 

$342  30 

$398  21 

$93  13 

2,831  50 

184  83 

132  15 

319  25 

368  22 

32  57 

1,882  50 

29  19 

127  36 

525  95 

468  48 

77  45 

2,423  15 

407  69 

49  82 

324  96 

352  89 

- 

5,096  60 

60  84 

414  92 

741  10 

624  28 

196  08 

3,151  00 

42  28 

90  21 

541  20 

391  91 

54  88 

3,056  60 

90  65 

100  53 

222  50 

137  20 

- 

2,785  40 

7  20 

200  85 

499  80 

412  85 

5  00 

2,914  00 

112  32 

99  28 

301  50 

212  02 

173  73 

3,291  65 

72  61 

130  11 

207  92 

221  78 

24  69 

1,585  00 

133  93 

275  40 

423  85 

813  62 

82  94 

2,540  00 

42  12 

91  34 

184  25 

183  98 

- 

2,184  82 

- 

205  85 

93  40 

179  34 

12  84 

3,025  00 

59  92 

139  00 

543  50 

480  93 

183  80 

3,370  50 

66  31 

105  77 

310  62 

387  55 

8  88 

3,119  00 

230  00 

107  02 

342  40 

207  51 

73  40 

3,115  00 

73  43 

98  97 

131  25 

116  05 

12  00 

2,000  00 

98  05 

186  65 

468  00 

305  00 

78  82 

1,941  50 

55  15 

52  51 

72  65 

75  85 

1  75 

1,831  00 

53  97 

123  67 

225  00 

304  32 

10  95 

2,511  00 

29  65 

49  16 

242  00 

200  00 

37  80 

1,764  00 

58  25 

67  55 

360  25 

171  86 

35  09 

2,644  83 

140  61 

283  10 

218  60 

232  28 

208  12 

2,288  00 

186  67 

- 

66  00 

99  68 

5  20 

2,054  00 

55  57 

52  28 

88  30 

78  81 

9  82 

1,478  50 

37  37 

87  20 

177  65 

143  80 

_ 

2,533  00 

45  52 

31  96 

16  00 

67  65 

27  97 

2,918  00 

63  54 

108  07 

107  77 

127  50 

30  80 

1,976  00 

- 

141  10 

141  75 

151  26 

63  08 

1,289  92 

55  98 

68  47 

150  00 

59  90 

- 

2,926  00 

86  51 

196  77 

150  25 

139  25 

- 

2,341  00 

23  79 

113  63 

83  50 

187  50 

1  05 

2,438  10 

164  56 

158  97 

77  60 

56  99 

- 

1,620  00 

25  57 

196  87 

216  00 

90  62 

- 

1,909  50 

137  02 

97  04 

111  60 

100  82 

- 

2,038  40 

142  98 

103  28 

16  50 

67  50 

- 

2,218  00 

53  11 

49  93 

107  62 

82  44 

- 

2,160  00 

35  86 

43  80 

82  78 

125  27 

72  75 

1,389  00 

55  00 

121  44 

361  40 

235  77 

16  99 

1,188  00 

70  14 

22  69 

199  00 

41  75 

12  02 

1,211  60 

44  31 

49  28 

204  00 

184  05 

- 

1,432  80 

58  48 

125  01 

96  75 

32  50 

15  04 

2,162  00 

50  48 

228  77 

44  00 

187  00 

49  20 

1,933  50 

89  41 

74  18 

243  00 

72  25 

14  90 

1,974  75 

56  35 

37  54 

56  75 

79  50 

7  21 

XC1V 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Gkoup  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


TOWNS. 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support  of  All  Public 

Year  ending 


Whately,      . 
Clarksburg, 
Lynnfield,    . 
Harvard, 
Russell, 

Lanesborough, 
Hubbardston, 
Wenham,     . 
Berkley, 
Becket, 

Tyngsborough, 
Gill,    . 

Southampton, 
Berlin, 
Royalston,  . 

Enfield, 
Granville,    . 
Boylston, 
Leverett, 
Burlington, 

B oxford, 
Dana, 

Hampden,   . 
Truro, 
Cummington, 

Halifax, 
Blandford,  . 
Worthington, 
Egremont,   . 
Plympton,   . 

Richmond,  . 
Sandisfield, 
Chesterfield, 
Eastham,     . 
Oakham, 

Savoy, 

Hancock, 

Pelham, 

Carlisle, 

Warwick, 

Paxton, 

New  Braintree, 

Otis,    . 

West  Tisbury, 

Westhampton , 


26 

$276  06 
445  10 
248  41 

287  10 

288  23 
153  65 
268  83 
241  58 

1,172  15 

580  58 
270  79 
128  25 
177  86 
278  74 

366  22 

213  71 

218  83 

73  86 

94  12 


40  10 
211  09 
236  44 
143  50 

122  05 

41  75 

252  27 


27 


56 

23 

71 

76 

199 

61 

116 

97 

181 

27 

113 

66 

205 

84 

206  95 

45 

51 

226 

41 

199 

70 

62 

74 

68 

17 

128 

78 

440 

00 

147 

76 

109 

28 

28 

$57  00 
35  50 
32  00 
25  00 


40  00 

30  00 

3  50 

20  00 

100  00 

7  00 
45  00 
40  25 

25  00 

25  00 
75  00 

75 

26  00 

35  00 
25  00 
30  00 


15  00 
48  50 

25  00 

30  00 
20  00 
48  00 
25  00 
20  00 

28  00 
30  00 
12  50 
25  00 
17  98 

10  00 

15  00 

4  00 

25  00 


29 

$739  70 

1,160  00 

3,975  00 

663  20 

441  85 

3,359  00 

560  00 

552  75 

1,468  71 

2,555  75 

987  00 

297  45 

565  72 

1,493  10 

1,187  60 
894  20 

2,558  00 
868  50 

1,275  00 

380  00 
753  58 

1,005  59 
72  00 

1,119  85 

2,118  60 

1,018  50 

806  09 

158  00 

623  52 

288  61 

534  25 

678  90 

1,720  00 

1,194  10 


195 

00 

237 

00 

299 

52 

2,751 

00 

2,615 

50 

1,662 

60 

790 

60 

457 

00 

119 

50 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH    SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  — Con. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30, 1916. 
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30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

$1,471  69 

$6,474  34 

$12,000  00 

- 

$12,000  00 

930  69 

5,854  01 

- 

$15  25 

15  25 

1,650  44 

8,338  11 

880  96 

- 

880  96 

47  45 

8,406  52 

- 

- 

- 

643  53 

9,664  71 

5,664  36 

657  45 

6,321  SI 

1,000  00 

7,038  59 

2,491  00 

79  41 

2,570  41 

1,027  00 

8,893  89 

- 

- 

- 

3,028  77 

9,535  41 

- 

- 

- 

1,430  25 

6,392  87 

- 

- 

- 

1,551  50 

9,161  54 

- 

- 

- 

1,373  54 

8,970  64 

16,003  22 

- 

16,003  22 

742  77 

5,630  25 

- 

- 

- 

1,043  00 

4,329  45 

128  25 

- 

128  25 

1,069  39 

6,945  17 

1,000  00 

- 

1,000  00 

581  67 

7,446  48 

- 

- 

- 

1,111  06 

7,304  21 

50  00 

- 

50  00 

1,070  00 

6,255  33 

- 

- 

- 

1,056  38 

7,653  07 

100  00 

- 

100  00 

242  10 

3,987  24 

- 

- 

- 

1,587  43 

6,757  44 

- 

5  20 

5  20 

554  00 

4,830  94 

- 

- 

- 

344  38 

4,190  43 

- 

- 

- 

1,602  50 

7,054  56 

- 

- 

- 

160  00 

3,493  81 

- 

- 

- 

1,048  50 

5,140  91 

270  54 

- 

270  54 

725  00 

5,297  57 

- 

- 

- 

551  00 

4,990  89 

- 

34  99 

34  99 

713  50 

5,925  21 

- 

77  36 

77  36 

817  20 

3,994  62 

- 

- 

- 

941  29 

3,711  37 

- 

- 

- 

677  96 

5,566  56 

- 

- 

- 

141  50 

4,067  10 

- 

- 

- 

502  02 

4,765  38 

- 

- 

- 

567  50 

4,981  53 

- 

- 

- 

1,442  25 

5,878  66 

- 

- 

- 

90  75 

3,532  21 

- 

- 

- 

211  08 

3,500  20 

- 

- 

- 

545  00 

4,038  45 

- 

- 

- 

2,056  55 

7,479  81 

- 

- 

- 

518  75 

5,153  37 

- 

- 

- 

1,442  94 

5,188  19 

- 

- 

- 

1,071  18 

4,422  88 

- 

- 

- 

250  00 

4,217  45 

- 

- 

- 

399  30 

3,472  86 

133  21 

- 

133  21 

140  00 

2,605  13 

- 

- 

- 

XCV1 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Gkoup  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

FROM  STATE 

(INCLUDING 

FROM  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

INCOME  FROM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TOWNS. 

SCHOOL 

FUND). 
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35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

277 

Whately, 

$3,833  99 

$24  90 

293 

$1,905  33 

$12  37 

94 

278 

Clarksburg, 

2,825  70 

19  35 

339 

2,553  75 

14  49 

82 

279 

Lynnfield, 

5,634  57 

43  01 

63 

2,022  54 

15  44 

79 

280 

Harvard, 

6,979  07 

64  03 

10 

1,427  45 

13  10 

88 

281 

Russell,    . 

8,957  74 

50  04 

35 

1,183  95 

6  61 

142 

282 

Lanesborough,  . 

5,524  32 

34  52 

150 

3,526  42 

22  04 

49 

283 

Hubbardston,    . 

5,274  35 

31  21 

205 

3,545  22 

20  98 

56 

284 

Wenham, 

8,056  38 

55  18 

19 

312  50 

2  14 

196 

285 

Berkley,  . 

3,128  85 

19  68 

336 

3,000  12 

18  87 

68 

286 

Becket,     . 

5,222  52 

36  02 

128 

3,349  87 

23  10 

42 

287 

Tyngsborough, 

4,543  21 

32  92 

178 

2,917  39 

21  14 

53 

288 

Gill, 

3,062  11 

22  85 

314 

2,823  07 

21  06 

54 

289 

Southampton,  . 

2,925  00 

23  98 

302 

2,122  30 

17  40 

75 

290 

Berlin, 

3,493  26 

24  09 

299 

3,180  85 

21  94 

50 

291 

Royalston, 

4,103  44 

28  11 

252 

2,677  51 

18  34 

71 

292 

Enfield,    . 

4,495  32 

25  69 

286 

3,413  48 

19  51 

60 

293 

Granville, 

3,498  93 

29  90 

223 

3,397  12 

29  04 

32 

294 

Boylston, 

4,669  26 

32  88 

179 

2,891  27 

20  36 

58 

295 

Leverett, 

2,125  85 

14  17 

351 

2,209  22 

14  73 

81 

296 

Burlington, 

4,454  16 

40  86 

74 

1,348  32 

12  37 

95 

297 

Boxford,  .          . 

3,119  49 

30  29 

219 

1,171  62 

11  37 

102 

298 

Dana,       .          .    '      . 

2,347  00 

23  47 

311 

2,618  03 

26  18 

36 

299 

Hampden, 

2,302  04 

17  57 

345 

2,893  75 

22  09 

48 

300 

Truro, 

1,780  36 

16  33 

346 

1,976  00 

18  13 

74 

301 

Cummington,    . 

1,937  67 

21  06 

324 

3,887  02 

42  25 

15 

302 

Halifax,    .      ■    . 

3,307  32 

39  37 

86 

2,346  05 

27  93 

33 

303 

Blandford, 

3,768  42 

38  85 

92 

2,578  72 

26  58 

35 

304 

Worthington,    . 

2,352  74 

30  16 

220 

3,037  27 

38  94 

20 

305 

Egremont, 

1,750  00 

26  52 

276 

1,618  67 

24  53 

38 

306 

Plympton, 

1,623  73 

20  30 

332 

1,705  07 

21  31 

52 

307 

Richmond, 

3,074  07 

37  04 

115 

2,432  59 

29  31 

31 

308 

Sandisfield, 

2,240  22 

24  35 

298 

1,687  54 

18  34 

72 

309 

Chesterfield, 

2,148  14 

26  52 

277 

1,965  76 

24  27 

41 

310 

Eastham, 

2,683  19 

28  85 

237 

1,809  11 

19  45 

61 

311 

Oakham, 

1,467  58 

15  61 

347 

3,165  07 

33  67 

26 

312 

Savoy, 

1,536  08 

14  63 

349 

1,631  30 

15  54 

78 

313 

Hancock, 

1,717  89 

20  95 

325 

1,584  12 

19  32 

62 

314 

Pelham,    . 

1,796  48 

21  64 

322 

1,839  71 

22  17 

46 

315 

Carlisle,    .    • 

3,049  90 

44  20 

53 

3,752  60 

54  39 

5 

316 

Warwick, 

2,353  10 

30  56 

215 

2,944  82 

38  24 

21 

317 

Paxton,    . 

2,232  58 

38  49 

96 

2,776  69 

47  87 

10 

318 

New  Braintree, 

2,100  00 

37  50 

110 

2,600  99 

46  45 

12 

319 

Otis, 

1,459  29 

18  02 

.343 

1,771  54 

21  87 

51 

320 

West  Tisbury,  . 

1,854  69 

29  91 

221 

1,516  32 

24  46 

39 

321 

Westhampton, 

1,200  00 

17  65 

344 

967  93 

14  23 

84 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS Con. 


Day, 

Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 
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41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

- 

$5,739  32 

$37  27 

221 

$1,071  61 

- 

- 

5,379  45 

36  84 

227 

1,089  42 

$0  67 

$385  00 

8,042  11 

61  39 

48 

767  29 

- 

- 

8,406  52 

77  12 

17 

921  62 

584  67 

- 

10,141  69 

56  66 

60 

767  29 

767  29 

- 

9,050  74 

56  57 

61 

1,071  62 

_ 

48  00 

8,867  57 

52  47 

85 

917  29 

- 

39  50 

8,408  38 

57  59 

56 

- 

- 

48  00 

6,176  97 

38  85 

201 

1,071  62 

- 

36  00 

8,608  39 

59  37 

53 

1,328  83 

- 

153  10 

7,613  70 

55  17 

69 

1,328  82 

_ 

150  00 

6,035  18 

45  04 

135 

1,328  82 

- 

- 

5,047  30 

41  37 

166 

917  29 

- 

431  50 

7,105  61 

49  00 

104 

1,328  83 

- 

420  35 

7,201  30 

49  32 

100 

1,328  82 

12  27 

- 

7,908  80 

45  19 

133 

1,071  62 

_ 

152  50 

7,048  55 

60  24 

50 

1,071  62 

- 

- 

7,560  53 

53  24 

81 

1,328  83 

123  49 

- 

4,335  07 

28  90 

331 

1,271  62 

- 

87  50 

5,889  98 

54  04 

71 

1,071  62 

- 

136  50 

4,427  61 

42  99 

156 

921  62 

_ 

68  50 

5,033  53 

50  34 

96 

1,192  30 

- 

- 

5,195  79 

39  66 

188 

1,271  62 

- 

108  00 

3,864  36 

35  45 

255 

1,316  61 

- 

40  00 

5,864  69 

63  75 

39 

1,346  62 

36  50 

54  00 

5,707  37 

67  94 

29 

917  30 

477  03 

179  00 

6,526  14 

67  28 

32 

917  30 

- 

330  61 

5,720  62 

73  34 

21 

1,346  61 

- 

- 

3,368  67 

51  04 

92 

917  30 

- 

- 

3,328  80 

41  61 

164 

1,014  41 

- 

76  00 

5,582  66 

67  26 

33 

917  29 

170  76 

77  40 

4,005  16 

43  53 

150 

1,192  29 

- 

- 

4,113  90 

50  79 

94 

1,528  83 

- 

502  00 

4,994  30 

53  70 

76 

1,117  30 

- 

218  00 

4,850  65 

51  59 

90 

1,271  62 

- 

24  00 

3,191  38 

30  39 

314 

1,346  62 

280  52 

- 

3,302  01 

40  27 

179 

1,271  62 

- 

- 

3,636  19 

43  81 

148 

1,014  41 

- 

20  20 

6,822  70 

98  88 

4 

1,346  62 

30  60 

20  20 

5,318  12 

69  07 

25 

1,528  82 

- 

_ 

5,009  27 

86  37 

9 

1,192  29 

_ 

18  00 

4,718  99 

84  27 

12 

1,117  29 

42  55 

379  00 

3,609  83 

44  57 

140 

1,192  29 

_ 

130  71 

3,501  72 

56  48 

62 

1,328  82 

_ 

303  79 

2,471  72 

36  35 

241 

1,089  41 

856  76 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Valuation  of 

Expenditure  per 

1915  PER 

$1,000  Valuation  foe 

Rate  ob 

Total 

Pupil  in  Average 

School  Support 

Membership, 

from  Local  Taxation, 

Tax  per  $i,uuu 
Valuation,  1915. 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

30,  1916. 

31,  1915. 

TOWNS. 
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a 

a 

3 
o 
S 

a 

3 
o 

a 

M 

a 
ea 

B 
o 

a 

J4 

a 

03 

< 

(3 

< 
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■S3 

Pi 

47 

48 

49 

so 

51 

52 

277 

Whately,    . 

$4,934 

219 

$5  05 

212 

$15  50 

276 

278 

Clarksburg, 

2,052 

351 

9  44 

6 

23  00 

38 

279 

Lynnfield,  . 

10,269 

50 

4  19 

286 

17  00 

234 

280 

Harvard,    . 

18,736 

20 

3  42 

321 

11  00 

341 

281 

Russell, 

9,971 

52 

5  02 

217 

15  00 

290 

282 

Lanesborough,    . 

4,886 

223 

7  07 

75 

15  20 

281 

283 

Hubbardston, 

4,697 

236 

6  64 

101 

22  70 

44 

284 

Wenham,  . 

25,083 

11 

2  20 

343 

7  60 

349 

285 

Berkley,     . 

3,593 

319 

5  48 

180 

14  50 

296 

286 

Becket, 

4,768 

230 

7  55 

50 

20  00 

134 

287 

Tyngsborough,    . 

5,460 

183 

6  03 

144 

17  50 

222 

288 

Gill 

3,850 

297 

5  94 

148 

19  00 

168 

289 

Southampton, 

4,941 

216 

4  85 

238 

18  50 

182 

290 

Berlin, 

4,623 

245 

5  21 

200 

14  00 

305 

291 

Royalston, 

5,121 

205 

5  49 

179 

16  60 

246 

292 

Enfield,      . 

4,604 

247 

5  58 

173 

16  00 

268 

293 

Granville,  . 

4,629 

244 

6  46 

109 

22  00 

66 

294 

Boylston,  . 

4,020 

286 

8  11 

27 

15  30 

278 

295 

Leverett,    . 

2,554 

349 

5  55 

177 

21  00 

97 

296 

Burlington, 

8,931 

66 

4  58 

258 

14  00 

306 

297 

Boxford,    . 

13,143 

29 

2  30 

340 

9  30 

347 

298 

Dana, 

4,689 

240 

5  01 

218 

18  50 

183 

299 

Hampden, 

3,710 

308 

4  47 

245 

12  00 

333 

300 

Truro, 

4,763 

232 

3  43 

318 

15  00 

291 

301 

Cummington, 

4,023 

,295 

5  24 

196 

22  50 

1     47 

302 

Halifax, 

8,263 

84 

4  76 

243 

15  00 

292 

303 

Blandford, 

7,144 

114 

5  44 

185 

20  25 

117 

304 

Worthington, 

4,908 

221 

6  15 

133 

21  50 

82 

305 

Egremont, 

8,630 

71 

3  07 

329 

13  10 

318 

306 

Plympton, 

5,819 

164 

3  49 

314 

16  75 

241 

307 

Richmond, 

7,883 

94 

4  70 

247 

23  00 

39 

308 

Sandisfield, 

4,723 

235 

5  16 

202 

21  40 

85 

309 

Chesterfield, 

4,588 

248 

8  47 

20 

18  70 

178 

310 

Eastham,  . 

5,156 

201 

5  60 

171 

17  00 

235 

311 

Oakham,  , 

4,107 

282 

3  80 

300 

18  10 

194 

312 

Savoy, 

1,874 

352 

7  81 

36 

27  00 

2 

313 

Hancock,   . 

5,521 

181 

3  79 

301 

14  30 

298 

314 

Pelham, 

5,317 

192 

4  07 

291 

14  80 

294 

315 

Carlisle, 

9,573 

55 

4  62 

255 

11  60 

335 

316 

Warwick,   .          .    ' 

5,913 

159 

5  17 

203 

18  50 

184 

317 

Paxton, 

7,267 

113 

5  30 

194 

16  50 

252 

318 

New  Braintree,  . 

7,540 

101 

4  97 

222 

18  50 

185 

319 

Otis, 

3,701 

309 

4  87 

232 

18  50 

186 

320 

West  Tisbury,     . 

10,703 

45 

2  80 

333 

9  00 

348 

321 

Westhampton,    . 

4,001 

288 

4  41 

274 

19  50 

154 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

.a 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

5> 

1 

-o 

d 

expenditure  for 

support,  exclusive  of 

general  control. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 
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b  p.  S 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

7 

167 

154 

$5,585 

S36  26 

$2,247 

$14  59 

$213 

$1  38 

7 

173 

146 

4,440 

30  41 

2,832 

19  40 

185 

1  27 

5 

171 

131 

5,718 

43  64 

3,553 

27  12 

29 

22 

4 

179 

109 

7,730 

70  92 

2,742 

25  16 

215 

1  97 

9 

185 

179 

8,442 

47  16 

5,409 

30  22 

61 

34 

7 

173 

160 

5,017 

31  36 

3,434 

21  46 

42 

26 

7 

172 

169 

5,820 

34  44 

3,267 

19  33 

91 

54 

7 

171 

146 

5,491 

37  61 

3,914 

26  81 

7 

05 

8 

170 

159 

4,410 

27  74 

3,269 

20  56 

112 

70 

7 

166 

145 

6,014 

41  47 

3,672 

25  32 

73 

50 

4 

182 

138 

7,039 

51  01 

2,379 

17  24 

134 

97 

6 

170 

134 

4,195 

31  31 

2,700 

20  15 

42 

31 

8 

171 

122 

3,735 

30  61 

2,185 

17  91 

- 

- 

6 

166 

145 

5,174 

35  68 

3,325 

22  93 

60 

41 

8 

171 

146 

5,723 

39  20 

3,641 

24  94 

66 

45 

6 

169 

175 

5,291 

30  23 

3,119 

17  82 

230 

1  31 

9 

168 

117 

4,060 

34  70 

3,115 

26  62 

73 

62' 

4 

170 

142 

5,973 

42  06 

2,263 

15  94 

98 

69 

5 

169 

150 

3,174 

21  16 

2,065 

13  77 

55 

37 

6 

179 

109 

4,535 

41  61 

2,651 

24  32 

54 

50 

6 

191 

103 

4,489 

43  58 

2,961 

28  75 

30 

29 

4 

172 

100 

3,132 

31  32 

1,982 

19  82 

58 

58 

6 

177 

131 

4,354 

33  24 

2,855 

21  79 

141 

1  08 

5 

182 

109 

2,882 

26  44 

2,288 

20  99 

187 

1  72 

6 

162 

92 

3,104 

33  74 

2,119 

23  03 

56 

61 

3 

174 

84 

3,473 

41  35 

1,614 

19  21 

37 

44 

7 

160 

97 

3,820 

39  38 

2,823 

29  10 

46 

48 

8 

170 

78 

4,317 

55  35 

3,241 

41  55 

64 

82 

3 

172 

66 

2,757 

41  77 

2,204 

33  39 

- 

- 

3 

174 

80 

2,120 

26  50 

1,425 

17  81 

56 

70 

6 

171 

83 

4,086 

49  23 

3,256 

39  23 

87 

1  05 

7 

161 

92 

3,452 

37  52 

2,341 

25  45 

24 

26 

6 

163 

81 

3,824 

47  21 

2,438 

30  10 

165 

2  04 

3 

168 

93 

3,453 

37  13 

1,700 

18  28 

26 

28 

5 

161 

94 

3,153 

33  54 

2,216 

23  57 

137 

1  46 

6 

152 

105 

2,634 

25  09 

2,038 

19  41 

143 

1  36 

6 

167 

82 

2,588 

31  56 

2,218 

27  05 

53 

65 

5 

169 

83 

3,143 

37  87 

2,245 

27  05 

36 

43 

3 

170 

69 

4,105 

59  49 

1,389 

20  13 

55 

80 

3 

169 

77 

3,521 

45  73 

1,188 

15  43 

70 

91 

3 

165 

58 

2,471 

42  60 

1,297 

22  36 

44 

76 

3 

152 

56 

2,501 

44  66 

1,580 

28  21 

58 

1  04 

6 

167 

81 

3,518 

43  43 

2,162 

26  69 

50 

62 

3 

165 

56 

2,163 

38  62 

1,591 

28  41 

65 

1  16 

6 

169 

68 

2,371 

34  87 

1,975 

29  04 

56 

82 
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Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Evening  and  Vacation  Schools, 

High 

Year  ending 

June  30,  1916. 
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H 
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rt 

62 

63 

76 

277 

Whately 

- 

- 

7 

278 

Clarksburg,          ..... 

- 

- 

30 

279 

Lynnfield,             ..... 

- 

- 

35 

280 

Harvard,    ...... 

-    , 

- 

_i 

281 

Russell,      ...... 

- 

- 

9 

282 

Lanesborough,     ..... 

_ 

- 

25 

283 

Hubbardston,      ..... 

- 

- 

28 

284 

Wenham,   ...... 

- 

- 

56 

285 

Berkley,     ...... 

- 

- 

29 

286 

Becket,       ...... 

- 

- 

26 

287 

Tyngsborough,    ..... 

_ 

_ 

22 

288 

Gill 

— 

- 

28 

289 

Southampton,     ..... 

- 

- 

18 

290 

Berlin,        ...... 

- 

- 

29 

291 

Royalston,           ..... 

- 

- 

14 

292 

Enfield 

_ 

_ 

19 

293 

Granville,  ...... 

- 

- 

14 

294 

Boylston,   ...... 

- 

- 

20 

295 

Leverett,    .          ...          . 

- 

- 

4 

296 

Burlington,          ..... 

- 

- 

31 

297 

Boxford,     ....... 

_ 

_ 

_i 

298 

Dana,         ...... 

- 

- 

12 

299 

Hampden,            ..... 

-^ 

- 

17 

300 

Truro,         ...... 

- 

- 

14 

301 

Cummington,      ..... 

- 

- 

20 

302 

Halifax,      .          . 

_ 

_ 

16 

303 

Blandford,            ..... 

- 

- 

6 

304 

Worthington,      ..... 

- 

- 

13 

305 

Egremont,            ..... 

- 

- 

11 

306 

Plympton,           ..... 

- 

- 

7 

307 

Richmond,           ..... 

_ 

_ 

13 

30S 

Sandisfield,          ..... 

- 

- 

3 

309 

Chesterfield,        ..... 

- 

- 

6 

310 

Eastham,   ...... 

- 

- 

17 

311 

Oakham,    ...... 

- 

- 

17 

312 

Savoy,        . 

_ 

- 

2 

313 

Hancock,   ...... 

- 

- 

4 

314 

Pelham,      ...... 

- 

- 

18 

315 

Carlisle,      ...... 

- 

- 

25 

316 

Warwick,  ...... 

- 

- 

18 

317 

Paxton,      ...... 

_ 

_ 

23 

318 

New  Braintree,  .          .          . 

- 

- 

21 

319 

Otis, 

- 

- 

5 

320 

West  Tisbury,     ..... 

- 

- 

7 

321 

Westhampton,    ..... 

— 

3 

1  Pupils  attend  local  academy. 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS  — ■  Con. 


School  Education  for  Year  ENDraG  June  30,  1916. 


EXPENDITURE  FOR  TUITION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  HIGH 

^5  "o3 

NET  COST  TO  TOWN  FOR 

SCHOOLS  IN  OTHER  TOWNS  OR  CITIES 

1" 

O   CD 

1*   • 

Xt       CO 

1  &s 

■53J3  rH 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

a 
'3 

8 

a 
0 

ta 

0 
5, 

3 
03 

8 

"ca 
0 
H 

a 
3 
0 

a 
0, 

as, 

< 

3 
O 

a 
< 

a 
0 

a 

'3. 

!§. 

pa 
<! 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

$397  00 

$191  50 

$588  50 

$84  07 

$492  75 

$95  75 

$13  68 

1,245  00 

- 

1,245  00 

41  50 

1,245  00 

- 

- 

1,587  50 

566  00 

2,153  50 

61  53 

1,076  75 

1,076  75 

30  76 

397  50 

200  00 

597  50 

66  39 

- 

597  50 

66  39 

1,000  00 

309  75 

1,309  75 

52  39 

1,309  75 

_ 

_ 

1,043  25 

1,226  35 

2,269  60 

81  06 

2,269  60 

- 

- 

2,850  00 

560  00 

3,410  00 

60  89 

- 

3,410  00 

60  89 

1,492  50 

746  25 

2,238  75 

77  20 

2,238  75 

- 

- 

1,771  00 

.1,264  49 

3,035  49 

116  75 

3,035  49 

- 

- 

1,309  72 

370  00 

1,679  72 

76  35 

1,524  97 

154  75 

7  03 

938  00 

576  00 

1,514  00 

54  07 

1,514  00 

- 

- 

1,043  00 

297  45 

1,340  45 

74  47 

1,043  00 

297  45 

16  53 

1,161  95 

978  15 

2,140  10 

73  80 

1,462  83 

677  27 

23  35 

634  65 

642  15 

1,276  80 

91  20 

1,130  65 

146  15 

10  44 

675  50 

704  80 

1,380  30 

72  65 

1,380  30 

_ 

_ 

1,070  00 

619  50 

1,689  50 

120  68 

1,614  00 

75  50 

5  39 

1,144  50 

299  35 

1,443  85 

72  19 

1,435  20 

8  65 

43 

201  60 

132  00 

333  60 

83  40 

224  00 

109  60 

27  40 

1,576  78 

239  00 

1,815  78 

58  57 

1,576  78 

239  00 

7  71 

333  75 

364  03 

697  78 

58  15 

.  500  68 

197  10 

16  42 

1,602  50 

825  60 

2,428  10 

142  83 

2,015  30 

412  80 

24  28 

549  00 

627  00 

1,176  00 

84  00 

862  50 

313  50 

22  39 

1,031  50 

610  50 

1,642  00 

82  10 

1,537  50 

104  50 

5  22 

725  00 

833  00 

1,558  00 

97  37 

1,141  50 

416  50 

26  03 

464  00 

354  00 

818  00 

136  33 

617  00 

201  00 

33  50 

713  50 

468  19 

1,181  69 

90  90 

1,181  69 

- 

- 

529  20 2 

158  00 

687  20  2 

62  47 

529  20 

158  00 

14  36 

790  38 

510  52 

1,300  90 

185  84 

455  43 

845  47 

120  78 

650  00 

288  55 

938  55 

72  20 

938  55 

_ 

_ 

150  00 

50  00 

200  00 

66  67 

160  50 

39  50 

13  16 

325  00 

250  50 

575  50 

95  91 

500  50 

75  00 

12  50 

921  00 

640  00 

1,561  00 

91  82 

1,241  00 

320  00 

18  82 

1,436  25 

935  10 

2,371  35 

139  49 

1,725  10 

646  25 

38  01 

60  00 

195  00 

255  00 

127  50 

255  00 

_ 

_ 

210  00 

237  00 

447  00 

111  75 

328  50 

118  50 

29  62 

545  00 

- 

545  00 

30  28 

465  50 

79  50 

4  42 

2,031  55 

1,075  00 

3,106  55 

124  26 

2,892  00 

214  55 

8  58 

511  00 

717  00 

1,228  00 

68  22 

1,228  00 

- 

- 

1,402  50 

1,220  10 

2,622  60 

114  03 

2,622  60 

_ 

_ 

1,030  00 

1,101  90 

2,131  90 

101  52 

2,131  90 

- 

- 

250  00 

183  00 

433  00 

86  60 

341  50 

91  50 

18  30 

391  60 

97  00 

488  60 « 

69  80 

- 

488  60 

69  80 

195  00 

— 

195  00 

65  00 

195  00 

— 

- 

1  Does  not  include  $288  expended  for  tuition  for  the  previous  school  year. 
•  In  addition,  expended  $442  for  one  year  of  high  school  work  with  8  pupils. 
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Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


in 

Teaching  Staff  in  Public  Day 
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Schools  — 

Kindergarten, 
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O. 

Elementary,  High  —  Jan 

.  1,  1916. 
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322 

Florida, 

427 

$583,117 

- 

- 

5 

5 

323 

Hawley, 

427 

245,158 

- 

- 

8 

8 

324 

Greenwich,  . 

426 

262,060 

- 

2 

2 

4 

325 

Rowe,           .          . 

424 

252,521 

- 

- 

5 

5 

326 

Phillipston, 

390 

305,668 

- 

1 

4 

5 

327 

Wendell,      . 

388 

549,332 

_ 

1 

5 

6 

328 

Heath, 

383 

245,940 

- 

1 

4 

5 

329 

Windsor, 

375 

294,192 

- 

- 

5 

5 

330 

Plainfield,    . 

375 

195,573 

- 

1 

5 

6 

331 

Dunstable,  . 

362 

425,695 

- 

1 

2 

3 

332 

Monterey,    . 

358 

387,695 

.    - 

- 

4 

4 

333 

Leyden, 

344 

246,671 

2 

2 

5 

9 

334 

Wales, 

337 

262,240 

- 

2 

2 

4 

335 

Tyringham, 

327 

353,277 

- 

- 

2 

2 

336 

Boxborough, 

326 

305,554 

1 

- 

4 

5 

337 

Middlefield, 

325 

217,883 

_ 

2 

7 

9 

338 

Prescott, 

299 

215,229 

- 

1 

4 

5 

339 

Monroe, 

296 

251,403 

- 

- 

2 

2 

340 

Shutesbury, 

292 

382,861 

- 

1 

3 

4 

341 

Goshen, 

289 

245,952 

- 

1 

4 

5 

342 

Chilmark,    . 

288 

405,393 

- 

- 

2 

2 

343 

Washington, 

275 

306,271 

- 

- 

4 

4 

344 

Alford, 

271 

206,318 

- 

1 

3 

4 

345 

Mashpee, 

263 

358,760 

- 

2 

2 

4 

346 

Montgomery, 

230 

160,815 

- 

2 

3 

5 

347 

Tolland, 

199 

263,173 

- 

- 

1 

1 

348 

Peru, 

195 

174,047 

- 

- 

3 

3 

349 

Gay  Head,  . 
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- 

- 

2 

2 
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Holland, 
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123,760 

- 

2 

1 

3 

351 

Gosnold, 

155 

809,570 

- 

- 

1 

1 

352 

Mount  Washington, 

95 

145,821 

- 

- 

2 

2 

353 

New  Ashford, 
Totals,    . 

92 

73,670 

- 

- 

1 

1 

129,694 

$129,479,371 

11 

145 

827 

983 

State,      . 

3,693,310 

$4,769,860,495 

727 

789 

17,487 

19,003 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Pupils  in  Public  Day  Schools  —  Kindergarten, 
Elementary,  High  —  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

School  Census, 

Sept.  1,  1915. 
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35 
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26 
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38 
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11 

1,453 

9 
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- 

21,881 

3,115,038 

18,016 

173 

19,633 

4,445 

16,960 

3,701 

403 

604,023 

92,403,968 

508,668 

182 

549.126 

124,978 

446,852 

104,643 

14,840 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Gkoup  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


TOWNS. 

Itemized  Expenditures  for 

Support  op  All 

GENERAL 

control. 

instruction. 
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322 

Florida, 

$107  00 

$355  78 

- 

- 

323 

Hawley, 

43  62 

486  32 

- 

- 

324 

Greenwich,  . 

45  00 

208  00 

— 

$92  50 

325 

Rowe, 

61  60 

277  11 

- 

- 

326 

Phillipston, 

53  00 

213  55 

- 

213  18 

327 

Wendell, 

62  00 

363  81 

_ 

85  80 

328 

Heath, 

49  20 

240  16 

- 

80  00 

329 

Windsor, 

64  20 

351  75 

- 

- 

330 

Plainfield,    . 

61  90 

349  11 

- 

60  00 

331 

Dunstable,  . 

12  00 

190  00 

- 

42  50 

332 

Monterey,    . 

62  95 

250  00 

_ 

_ 

333 

Leyden, 

35  00 

367  71 

- 

120  00 

334 

Wales, 

4  00 

226  65 

- 

220  28 

335 

Tyringham, 

45  00 

180  00 

,           - 

- 

336 

Boxborough, 

15  00 

91  78 

$240  00 

- 

337 

Middlefield, 

22  00 

231  55 

_ 

360  00 

338 

Prescott, 

53  58 

379  97 

- 

58  75 

339 

Monroe, 

25  45 

341  81 

- 

- 

340 

Shutesbury, 

74  38 

233  74 

- 

90  50 

341 

Goshen, 

27  00 

293  09 

- 

86  00 

342 

Chilmark,    . 

42  00 

219  49 

- 

- 

343 

Washington, 

6  00 

327  17 

-' 

- 

344 

Alford, 

2  50 

252  63 

- 

- 

345 

Mashpee,     . 

73  58 

201  53 

- 

197  25 

346 

Montgomery, 

22  00 

155  16 

- 

157  00 

347 

Tolland, 

53  52 

163  49 

- 

- 

348 

Peru,  .... 

39  60 

252  95 

- 

- 

349 

Gay  Head,  . 

32  10 

132  06 

- 

- 

350 

Holland, 

11  50 

118  86 

- 

78  73 

351 

Gosnold, 

46  25 

73  25 

- 

- 

352 

Mount  Washington, 

25  00 

160  00 

- 

- 

353 

New  Ashford, 
Totals,    . 

28  75 

92  50 

- 

_ 

$8,953  81 

$49,596  66 

$17,992  51 

$22,331  28 

State, 

$378,862  00 

$642,461  35 

$1,497,516  43 

$492,537  42 
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AND   NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS Con. 


Public  Schools  - 

-  Day,  Evening, 

Vacation  —  Year  ending  June  30 

1916. 

instruction  —  Con. 

OPERATION  OP  SCHOOL  PLANT. 
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$121  82 
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_ 

2,517  00 

32  37 

69  78 

69  50 

92  00 

$16  59 

828  00 

2  61 

38  67 

61  75 

63  90 

13  50 

1,663  80 

13  99 

46  12 

50  00 

50  89 

_ 

1,548  00 

8  67 

50  25 

92  00 

73  75 

12  90 

1,791  00 

43  40 

71  84 

72  65 

47  88 

7  21 

1,310  00 

10  08 

25  03 

26  15 

51  12 

22  44 

1,681  80 

35  77 

148  38 

33  20 

76  00 

2  00 

1,451  00 

27  83 

59  96 

-  59  40 

82  00 

10  40 

1,150  00 

29  94 

64  27 

304  00 

90  53 

- 

1,438  00 

68  85 

81  24 

57  25 

82  00 

_ 

1,869  00 

32  88 

22  33 

54  90 

21  13 

_ 

939  66 

6  29 

87  79 

111  00 

_ 

_ 

900  00 

65  45 

40  18 

24  00 

38  96 

46  78 

1,548  00 

88  76 

50  96 

42  50 

41  00 

61  72 

2,603  00 

88  67 

122  63 

99  00 

109  62 

_ 

1,409  00 

38  09 

44  09 

51  00 

58  62 

4  45 

1,202  81 

88  92 

92  47 

37  00 

140  71 

_ 

1,066  00 

4  08 

25  52 

40  15 

53  71 

3  69 

1,526  80 

- 

60  67 

51  05 

43  82 

6  63 

1,088  00 

58  45 

92  81 

89  50 

56  50 

10  87 

1,654  80 

67  03 

27  94 

44  01 

60  25 

_ 

1,672  00 

- 

81  17 

63  92 

48  00 

- 

982  00 

62  00 

100  80 

164  00 

142  41 

- 

1,196  00 

6  93 

- 

18  25 

39  38 

32  50 

540  00 

9  00 

40  84 

9  73 

24  00 

_ 

1,235  00 

13  39 

47  67 

19  25 

40  25 

- 

1,095  61 

36  11 

99  30 

45  00 

44  54 

3  20 

739  50 

1  08 

14  39 

29  40 

15  25 

_ 

712  50 

- 

36  58 

38  00 

36  00 

9  35 

1,000  00 

30  00 

40  49 

44  00 

79  54 

3  82 

448  00 

13  96 

16  59 

36  70 

19  15 

7  55 

$360,480  72 

$14,204  44 

$21,836  92 

$43,412  65 

$36,161  76 

$6,825  82 

$13,992,771  13 

$511,344  70 

$758,438  00 

$1,572,009  86 

$991,903  07 

$307,513  92 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Itemized  Expenditures  for  Support 

op  All  Public 

Year  ending 

a 

TOWNS. 
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Florida,        .... 

$1,678  29 

- 

$30  00 

$262  50 

323 

Hawley,       .... 

268  12 

- 

25  00 

211  80 

324 

Greenwich,  .... 

9  48 

- 

4  00 

1,452  37 

325 

Rowe,           .... 

181  18 

- 

25  00 

528  00 

326 

Phillipston, 

97  68 

_    • 

20  00 

707  90 

327 

Wendell 

159  54 

- 

38  87 

326  20 

328 

Heath,          .          .          .          . 

24  30 

- 

25  00 

1,284  00 

329 

Windsor,      .... 

151  48 

- 

25  00 

523  00 

330 

Plainfield,    .... 

8  88 

- 

14  00 

512  50 

331 

Dunstable,  .... 

37  45 

- 

5  00 

1,819  56 

332 

Monterey,    .... 

80  37 

- 

25  00 

688  69 

333 

Leyden,        .... 

133  03 

- 

25  00 

279  00 

334 

Wales,           .... 

142  28 

- 

12  50 

1,097  03 

335 

Tyringham, 

372  89 

- 

15  00 

571  50 

336 

Boxborough,          .          .          . 

540  18 

- 

10  00 

309  32 

337 

Middlefield, 

30  23 

- 

20  00 

1,019  36 

338 

Prescott,      .          .          . 

83  11 

- 

10  00 

458  90 

339 

Monroe,       .... 

34  74 

- 

40  00 

285  49 

340 

Shutesbury, 

28  63 

- 

15  00 

381  50 

341 

Goshen,        .... 

57  46 

- 

14  00 

174  25 

342 

Chilmark,    .... 

20  48 

- 

- 

79  50 

343 

Washington, 

31  00 

$22  40 

15  00 

31  00 

344 

Alford 

38  00 

- 

- 

453  00 

345 

Mashpee,     .... 

100  62 

- 

- 

766  50 

346 

Montgomery, 

30  15 

- 

10  00 

205  00 

347 

Tolland 

4  16 

- 

6  00 

999  87 

348 

Peru,  ..... 

1  00 

- 

10  00 

203  50 

349 

Gay  Head,  .... 

99  01 

- 

- 

- 

350 

Holland,       .... 

4  80 

- 

15  00 

675  50 

351 

Gosnold,      .... 

2  25 

- 

- 

- 

352 

Mount  Washington, 

84  68 

- 

10  00 

- 

353 

New  Ashford, 

Totals,      .... 

39  19 

- 

5  00 

203  40 

$33,281  94 

$42  40 

$4,144  73 

$133,027  88 

State,        .... 

$1,087,516  90 

$5,065  61 

$151,595  59 

$493,605  10 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Schools  —  Day,  Evening,  Vacation  — 
June  30,  1916  — Con.. 

Expenditures  for  Outlay,  Year  ending  June  30, 1916. 
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- 
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4,126  10 

- 

- 

_ 

463  63 

3,283  41 

- 

- 

_ 

465  80 

3,363  49 

- 

- 

_ 

674  35 

3,765  23 

- 

- 

- 

187  09 

3,257  29 

_ 

_ 

480  00 

3,627  48 

- 

- 

_ 

108  30 

3,200  88 

- 

- 

_ 

130  00 

2,826  98 

- 

- 

_ 

867  80 

4,613  05 

- 

- 

- 

104  00 

2,938  35 

- 

_ 

_ 

250  22 

3,210  20 

- 

- 

_ 

523  50 

3,370  98 

- 
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7  00 

282  50 

2,582  26 

- 

- 

_ 

826  00 

3,865  22 

- 

- 

- 

518  00 

5,224  06 

_ 

_ 

_ 

143  95 

2,793  51 

- 

- 

_ 
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2,349  40 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2,016  90 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

2,340  77 

- 

- 

- 

292  99 

2,050  59 

_ 

_ 

_ 

117  00 

2,403  60 

- 

- 

_ 

328  28 

2,939  50 

- 

- 

_ 

169  00 

2,959  69 

- 

- 

_ 

300  50 

2,172  87 

- 

- 

- 

75  00 

1,925  61 

$667  50 

6  50 

674  00 

136  00 

1,998  61 

- 

- 

_ 

5  00 

1,591  93 

- 

- 

- 

120  00 

1,824  01 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

954  18 

- 

- 

- 

50  00 

1,527  53 

_ 

_ 

_ 

50  00 

960  79 

- 

- 

- 

$145,360  70 

$897,654  22 

$86,605  76 

$5,516  81 

$92,122  57 

$482,838  72 

$23,365,979  80 

$3,685,769  88 

$290,382  09 

$3,976,151  97 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


TOWNS. 

Total  Expenditure 

for  Support  of  All  Public  Schools  — 

FROM  LOCAL 

TAXATION. 

FROM  STATE 
INCOME  FROM 
SCHOOL 

(including 
massachusetts 
fund). 
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Florida,    . 
Hawley,   . 
Greenwich, 
Rowe, 
Phillipston, 

$3,693  69 
1,597  11 
1,100  00 
1,699  29 
1,536  14 

$51  30 
20  74 
28  21 
26  14 
22  26 

30 
328 
250 
281 
320 

$899  00 
2,290  95 
1,637  94 
1,338  24 
2,109  04 

$12  49 

29  75 
42  00 
20  59 

30  57 

93 
30 
16 
57 
29 

327 
328 
329 
330 
331 

Wendell,  . 

Heath, 

Windsor, 

Plainfield, 

Dunstable, 

1,523  99 
1,918  94 
1,741  34 
1,241  82 
2,000  00 

23  81 
34  89 
31  10 
20  36 
50  00 

306 
146 
206 
331 
36 

1,216  29 
2,175  34 
2,631  11 
1,173  32 
3,081  34 

19  00 
39  55 
46  98 
19  23 
77  03 

66 
19 
11 
63 
1 

332 
333 
334 
335 
336 

Monterey, 
Leyden,    . 
Wales, 
Tyringham, 
Boxborough, 

1,609  30 
1,438  90 
1,331  28 
1,281  SO 
1,495  54 

27  28 
19  71 
38  04 
45  78 
26  24 

263 
335 
103 
45 
278 

1,097  69 
1,661  79 
1,804  43 
1,175  00 
2,131  81 

18  60 
22  76 
51  56 
41  96 
37  40 

69 
44 
7 
17 
23 

337 
338 
339 
340 
341 

Middlefield,       . 
Prescott,  . 
Monroe,  . 
Shutesbury, 
Goshen,    . 

1,853  15 
872  39 
831  49 

1,176  19 
650  00 

24  07 
15  04 
20  28 
22  62 
13  54 

300 
348 
333 
317 
352 

3,084  74 
1,881  91 
1,465  83 
984  05 
1,169  00 

40  06 
32  45 
35  75 
18  92 
24  35 

18 
27 
25 
67 
40 

342 
343 
344 
345 
346 

Chilmark, 

Washington,      .          .  ■ 
Alford,      . 
Mashpee, 
Montgomery,    . 

772  66 
1,044  83 
1,050  00 
1,846  48 

678  11 

29  72 
26  12 
23  86 
41  03 
19  94 

225 
282 
304 
73 
334 

1,254  83 
1,489  84 
1,664  75 
859  50 
1,467  29 

48  26 
37  25 
37  84 
19  10 
43  16 

9 

24 
22 
64 
13 

347 
348 
349 
350 
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Tolland,  . 
Peru, 

Gay  Head, 
Holland,  . 
Gosnold,  . 

595  25 
585  00 
163  89 
465  63 
580  93 

25  88 
19  50 
5  29 
19  40 
52  81 

285 
337 
353 
338 
26 

1,396  61 
1,511  94 
1,313  25 
.1,272  97 
300  00 

60  72 
50  40 
42  36 
53  04 
27  27 

4 
8 

14 
6 

34 

352 
353 

Mount  Washington,  . 
New  Ashford,    . 

Totals, 

556  88 
269  82 

42  84 
26  98 

64 
266 

825  00 
687  50 

63  46 

68  75 

3 

2 

$621,571  38 

$31  66 

- 

$252,939  78 

$12  88 

- 

State, 

$22,135,506  18 

$40  31 

$441,691  54 

$0  80 

- 
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AND    NOT   MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS Con. 


Day,  Evening,  Vacation  —  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1915. 

Income  from  Massachusetts 
School  Fund. 
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- 

3,888  06 
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334 

1,346  62 

- 

213  70 

2,951  64 

75  68 

19 

1,089  41 

266  35 

8  08 

3,045  61 

46  86 

118 

575  00 

- 

68  00 

3,713  18 

53  81 

74 

1,089  41 

- 

109  83 

2,850  11 

44  53 

142 

917  29 

_ 

- 

4,094  28 

74  44 

20 

1,346  62 

- 

- 

4,372  45 

78  08 

15 

1,346  61 

- 

20  25 

2,435  39 

39  92 

185 

1,089  41 

125  51 

- 

5,081  34 

127  03 

1 

1,528  82 

670  58 

_ 

2,706  99 

45  88 

127 

500  00 

_ 

185  10 

3,285  79 

45  01 

137 

1,117  29 

- 

- 

3,135  71 

89  59 

6 

1,271  61 

- 

- 

2,456  80 

87  74 

7 

575  00 

- 

- 

3,627  35 

63  64 

40 

1,528  83 

680  23 

292  94 

5,230  83 

67  93 

30 

1,603  82 

-  _ 

- 

2,754  30 

47  49 

112 

1,117  29 

- 

85  00 

2,382  32 

58  11 

54 

1,192  29 

12  52 

1  00 

2,161  24 

41  56 

165 

1,014  41 

352  50 

315  40 

2,134  40 

44  47 

143 

1,014  41 

77  29 

- 

2,027  49 

77  98 

16 

1,117  30 

260  66 

17  50 

2,552  17 

63  80 

38 

1,089  41 

440  86 

- 

2,714  75 

61  70 

47 

1,117  30 

153  92 

- 

2,705  98 

60  13 

52 

575  00 

- 

- 

2,145  40 

63  10 

43 

1,117  29 

- 

13  00 

2,004  86 

87  17 

8 

1,271  61 

_ 

- 

2,096  94 

69  90 

23 

1,089  41 

84  85 

- 

1,477  14 

47  65 

109 

1,528  82 

322  93 

13  58 

1,752  18 

73  01 

22 

575  00 

1,502  82 

- 

880  93 

80  08 

14 

300  00 

- 

6  00 

1,387  88 

106  76 

2 

500  00 

_ 

- 

957  32 

95  73 

5 

575  00 

- 

$11,148  05 

$885,659  21 

$45  11 

- 

$121,826  06 

$9,948  29 

$307,645  30 

$22,884,843  02 

$41  68 

- 

$205,571  55 

$12,994  87 

1  Includes  $692.29  granted  to  Medfield  by  special  resolve  of  General  Court. 
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Group  IV.    Towns 

of  Less  than  5,000  Population 

Valuation  op 

Expenditure  per 

1 

1915  PER 

$1,000  Valuation  for 

Rate  of  Total 
Tax  per  $1,000 
Valuation,  1915. 

Pupil  in  Average 

School  Support 

Membership, 

prom  Local  Taxation, 

Year  ending  June 

Year  ending  Dec. 

30,  1916. 

31,  1915. 

TOWNS. 

§ 

a 
< 

a 
1 

"3 
§ 

1 

CI 
03 

o 

a 
< 

a 

OS 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

322 

Florida, 

$8,099 

90 

$6  33 

116 

$15  20 

282 

323 

Hawley, 

3,184 

334 

6  51 

107 

24  00 

22 

324 

Greenwich, 

6,719 

126 

4  20 

285 

19  40 

157 

325 

Rowe, 

3,885 

296 

6  73 

97 

21  50 

83 

326 

Phillipston, 

4,430 

261 

5  03 

214 

21  20 

88 

327 

Wendell,    . 

8,583 

74 

2  77 

334 

16  00 

269 

328 

Heath, 

4,472 

257 

7  80 

37 

20  50 

112 

329 

Windsor,    . 

5,253 

195 

5  92 

151 

21  60 

77 

330 

Plainfield,  . 

3,206 

332 

6  35 

113 

22  00 

67 

331 

Dunstable, 

10,642 

48 

4  70 

248 

14  00 

307 

332 

Monterey, 

6,571 

132 

4  15 

288 

17  00 

236 

333 

Leyden, 

3,379 

328 

5  83 

154 

17  50 

223 

334 

Wales, 

7,493 

104 

5  08 

211 

15  00 

293 

335 

Tyringham, 

12,617 

31 

3  63 

311 

19  80 

142 

336 

Boxborough, 

5,361 

189 

4  89 

230 

17  30 

226 

337 

Middlefield, 

2,830 

344 

8  51 

18 

20  00 

135 

338 

Prescott,    . 

3,711 

307 

4  05 

292 

17  00 

237 

339 

Monroe,     . 

6,132 

153 

3  31 

327 

17  00 

238 

340 

Shutesbury, 

7,363 

109 

3  07 

330 

17  50 

224 

341 

Goshen, 

5,124 

204 

2  64 

336 

18  00 

209 

342 

Chilmark,  . 

15,592 

24 

1  91 

349 

10  50 

343 

343 

Washington, 

7,657 

99 

3  41 

323 

18  60 

176 

344 

Alford, 

4,689 

241 

5  09 

208 

16  00 

270 

345 

Mashpee,  .          . 

7,972 

93 

5  15 

204 

16  60 

247 

346 

Montgomery,  •  . 

4,730 

234 

4  22 

284 

20  00 

136 

347 

Tolland,     . 

11,442 

37 

2  26 

341 

13  50 

314 

348 

Peru, 

5,802 

165 

3  36 

325 

17  00 

239 

349 

Gay  Head, 

1,455 

353 

3  63 

312 

11  00 

340 

350 

Holland,    . 

5,157 

200 

3  76 

305 

18  30 

189 

351 

Gosnold,    . 

73,597 

1 

72 

353 

6  50 

350 

352 

Mount  Washington,    . 

11,217 

39 

3  82 

298 

18  00 

210 

353 

New  Ashford, 
Totals, 

7,367 

108 

3  66 

308 

20  00 

137 

$6,595 

- 

$4  80 

- 

- 

- 

State,   . 

$8,686 

- 

$4  64 

- 

- 

- 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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AND  NOT  MAINTAINING  HlGH   SCHOOLS  —  Con. 


Public  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Year  ending  June  30, 

1916. 

.9 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 

i 

OJ 

■a 

.9" 

EXPENDITURE  for 

SUPPORT,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 

GENERAL  CONTROL. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND 

SUPERVISORS,  AND  FOR 

EXPENDITURE  FOR 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

o 

~2 

1 

-a 
& 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

•a 
a 

.a  a 

.a  a 

.ag 

a 
1 

.a 

H 

i 

bO 

i 
1 

"2 

3 
o 

1 

a  3 

&8.S- 

1 

o 

1 

sal 

3  M.S" 

Q2-3 

"2 

I 

< 

=  a 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

5 

154 

72 

$4,125 

$57  29 

$1,853 

$25  74 

$122 

$1  69 

8 

158 

77 

3,090 

40  13 

2,517 

32  69 

32 

42 

2 

170 

39 

1,819 

46  64 

921 

23  62 

3 

08 

5 

158 

65 

2,660 

40  92 

1,664 

25  60 

14 

22 

4 

168 

69 

2,441 

35  38 

1,761 

25  52 

9 

13 

5 

172 

64 

2,742 

42  84 

1,877 

29  33 

43 

67 

4 

164 

55 

2,378 

43  24 

1,390 

25  27. 

10 

18 

5 

162 

56 

2,533 

45  23 

1,682 

30  04 

36 

64 

5 

148 

61 

1,940 

31  80 

1,511 

24  77 

28. 

46 

2 

179 

40 

2,900 

72  50 

1,193 

29  83 

30 

75 

4 

165 

59 

2,464 

41  76 

1,438 

24  37 

69 

1  15 

5 

167 

73 

2,302 

31  53 

1,989 

27  25 

33 

45 

2 

168 

35 

2,189 

62  54 

1,160 

33  14 

6 

17 

2 

170 

28 

1,927 

68  82 

900 

32  14 

65 

2  32 

4 

163 

57 

2,652 

46  53 

1,788 

31  37 

89 

1  56 

7 

170 

77 

3,464 

44  99 

2,963 

38  48 

89 

1  16 

4 

168 

58 

2,193 

37  81 

1,468 

25  31 

38 

66 

2 

170 

41 

1,882 

45  90 

1,203 

29  34 

89 

2  17 

3 

167 

52 

1,709 

32  87 

1,157 

22  25 

4 

08 

4 

157 

48 

1,925 

40  10 

1,613 

33  60 

- 

- 

2 

164 

26 

1,631 

62  73 

1,088 

41  85 

58 

2  23 

4 

161 

40 

1,979 

49  47 

1,655 

41  37 

67 

1  67 

3 

172 

44 

1,903 

43  25 

1,672 

38  00 

•  - 

- 

2 

167 

45 

2,338 

51  96 

1,179 

26  20 

62 

1  38 

3 

147 

34 

1,794 

52  76 

1,353 

39  79 

7 

21 

1 

173 

23 

1,709 

74  30 

540 

23  48 

9 

39 

3 

161 

30 

1,527 

50  90 

1,235 

41  17 

13 

43 

2 

163 

31 

1,428 

46  06 

1,096 

35  35 

36 

1  16 

1 

170 

24 

1,403 

58  46 

818 

34  08 

1 

04 

1 

180 

11 

835 

75  91 

713 

64  82 

- 

- 

2 

193 

13 

1,343 

103  31 

1,000 

76  92 

30 

2  31 

I 

172 

10 

730 

73  00 

448 

44  80 

14 

1  40 

838 

- 

19,627 

$650,585 

$33  15 

$390,152 

$19  88 

$13,628 

$0  69 

14,653 

- 

467,496 

$16,184,113 

$34  62 

$11,517,408 

$24  64 

$323,001 

$0  69 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Group  IV.    Towns  of  Less  than  5,000  Population 


Eteninq  and  Vacation  Schools, 

High 

Year  ending  Jtjne  30,  1916. 

b  *  a 

t->  x  a 

■^•3  s 

oeg 

o  a  o 

a  9.8 

P.   .  S 

P.    .  S 

S  °« 

o,  w 

C.2 

JS  -J3*3 

TOWNS. 

m    O    Lh 

ja  ° 
.-S.SPS 

<0    M«h 

T3  >.t 

'"2  §-fe  • 

5  »  9 

•*°"§  8 

O    g,-g 

a  O  m  — 

g  >  2-3 

■a  M° 

5J  o  o+> 

"3.2.9 

w 

H 

«'"" 

62 

63 

76 

322 

Florida,      .          .          .          .          ... 

_ 

_ 

3 

323 

Hawley,     .          .          .          .          .          . 

- 

- 

5 

324 

Greenwich,          ..... 

- 

- 

13 

325 

Rowe,         ...... 

- 

- 

9 

326 

Phillipston,          ..... 

- 

- 

15 

327 

Wendell, 

_ 

_ 

3 

328 

Heath,        ...... 

- 

- 

8 

329 

Windsor,    .          .          .          .          .          . 

- 

- 

7 

330 

Plainfield, 

- 

- 

2 

331 

Dunstable,           ..... 

- 

- 

15 

332 

Monterey,           ..... 

_ 

_ 

2 

333 

Leyden,      .          .          ... 

- 

- 

7 

334 

Wales,        ...... 

— 

- 

10 

335 

Tyringham,          . 

- 

- 

4 

336 

Boxborough,        ..... 

- 

- 

10 

337 

Middlefield 

_ 

_ 

12 

338 

Prescott,    ....... 

- 

- 

3 

339 

Monroe,     ...... 

- 

- 

1 

340 

Shutesbury,         ..... 

- 

- 

- 

341 

Goshen,      ...... 

- 

- 

2 

342 

Chilmark,            ..... 

_ 

_ 

1 

343 

Washington,        ..... 

- 

- 

1 

344 

Alford, 

— 

- 

9 

345 

Mashpee,  ...... 

- 

- 

4 

346 

Montgomery,      ..... 

- 

- 

5 

347 

Tolland, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

348 

Peru,          ...... 

- 

- 

4 

349 

Gay  Head,           ..... 

- 

- 

1 

350 

Holland,     ...... 

- 

- 

3 

351 

Gosnold,    ...... 

- 

- 

- 

352 

Mount  Washington,     .... 

"  _ 

- 

1 

353 

New  Ashford,     ..... 
Totals, 

- 

- 

1 

$715 

- 

2,451 

State,           ..... 

$431,953 

$37,711 

- 

Note.  —  For  State  totals  for  columns  64-75,  see  pages  lxxvi,  lxxvii. 
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AND   NOT  MAINTAINING   HlGH   SCHOOLS  — •  Con. 


School  Education  for  Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


EXPENDITURE  FOR  TUITION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TO  HIGH 

2^3 

NET  COST  TO  TOWN  FOR 

SCHOOLS  IN  OTHER  TOWNS  OR  CITIES 

. 

1" 

„-§ 

a 

a  >>s 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

a 
_o 

"3 

O 
fa 

a 
.2 

1 

a 
a 

o 
fa 

"a 
"o 
H 

1 

o 

a 

C3_ ; 

"o, 

<0   => 
M  Q. 

2  S3 

< 

o 

a 
< 

o 

a 

O, 

bC  P* 

< 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

$120  00 

- 

$120  00 

$40  00 

$120  00 

_ 

_ 

294  00 

$211  80 

505  80 

101  16 

499  80 

$6  00 

$1  20 

623  63 

747  55 

1,371  18 

105  47 

623  63 

747  55 

57  50 

360  00 

103  20 

463  20 

51  47 

360  00 

103  20 

11  47 

631  00 

451  00 

1,082  00 

72  13 

1,051  00 

31  00 

2  07 

90  00 

27  00 

117  00 

39  00 

103  50 

13  50 

4  50 

480  00 

480  00 

960  00 

120  00 

960  00 

- 

_ 

224  30 

358  50 

582  80 

83  26 

582  80 

- 

- 

130  00 

345  50 

475  50 

237  75 

250  00 

225  50 

112  75 

871  00 

642  89 

1,513  89 

100  93 

1,173  50 

340  39 

22  69 

104  00 

57  00 

161  00 

80  50 

104  00 

57  00 

28  50 

226  00 

279  00 

505  00 

72  14 

500  25 

4  75 

68 

523  50 

427  63 

951  13 

95  11 

523  50 

427  63 

42  76 

187  50 

243  00 

430  50 

107  62 

187  50 

243  00 

60  75 

826  00 

270  00 

1,096  00 

109  60 

788  80 

307  20 

30  72 

648  50 

989  10 

1,637  60 

136  47 

1,273  00 

364  60 

30  38 

131  00 

42  40 

173  40 

57  80 

102  20 

71  20 

23  73 

60  00 

39  94 

99  94 

99  94 

60  00 

39  94 

39  94 

- 

96  00 

96  00 

48  00 

- 

96  00 

48  00 

103  00 

55  50 

158  50 

158  50 

_ 

158  50 

158  50 

60  00 

31  00 

91  00 

91  00 

60  00 

31  00 

31  00 

429  30 

477  00 

906  30 

100  70 

906  30 

_ 

_ 

201  00 

178  00 

379  00 

94  75 

201  00 

178  00 

44  50 

265  50 

- 

265  50 

53  10 

265  50 

- 

- 

122  00 

73  00 

195  00 

48  75 

195  00 

— 

- 

120  00 

171  00 

291  00 

97  00 

120  00 

171  00 

57  00 

50  00 

60  00 

110  00 

110  00 

100  00 

10  00 

10  00 

$136,878  21 

$56,065  69 

$192,943  90 

$78  72 

$101,712  53 

$91,231  37 

$37  22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

cxiv  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 


The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  comparison  of  certain  totals 
for  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1915-16,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  with  the  corresponding  totals  for  1905-06  and  the  per  cent,  of 
increase  for  the  ten  years. 
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Column 

Per 

in 
preceding 

Item. 

1905-06. 

1915-16. 

cent, 
in- 

table. 

crease. 

1 

Population,  State  censuses  1905  and 

1915 

3,003,680 

3,693,310 

23 

2 

Valuations  for  1905  and  1915,    . 

$3,312,255,163 

$4,769,860,495 

44 

47 

Vaaiation  per  pupil  in   the  average 

membership,      .... 

$7,334 

$8,686 

18 

Public  Day  Schools 

3,5 

Principals  and  teachers,    . 

14,166i 

18,214 

29  > 

7 

Pupils  enrolled,         .... 

508,816 

604,023 

19 

9 

Average  daily  attendance,          .          . 

415,508 

508,668 

22 

11 

Average  membership, 

Percentage   of   attendance   based   on 

451,600 

549,126 

22 

average  membership, 

.92 

.93 

_ 

Percentage  of  attendance  based   on 

total  enrollment, 

.82 

.84 

- 

Itemized  Expenditures. 

16,17 

General  control,  including  salaries  and 
expenses    of    school    committees 

and  superintendents. 

$521,528  30 

$1,021,323  35 

96 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

ship,         ..... 

1   15 

1  86 

62 

18, 19,  20 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  and 

supervisors,        .... 

9,877,725  85 

15,982,824  98 

62 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

ship,         ..... 

21  87 

29  11 

33 

21,22 

Text-books,  stationery,  supplies, 
Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

706,301 56 

1,269,782  70 

80 

ship,          ..... 

1  56 

2  31 

48 

23,  24,  25 

Operation  of  school  plant,  including 

janitor  service  and  fuel, 

1,S63,339  42 

2,871,426  85 

54 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

ship,         ..... 

4  13 

5  23 

27 

26 

Repairs,  replacement  and  upkeep. 
Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

408,573 47 

1,087,516  90 

166 

ship,          ..... 

90 

1  98 

120 

31 

Total  for  support,  including  ordinary 

repairs,     ..... 

13,994,206  51 

23,365,979  80 

67 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

ship,         ..... 

30  99 

42  55 

37 

32,33 

New    schoolhouses,    alterations    and 

permanent  repairs,     . 

3,345,037  42 

3,976,151  97 

18 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

ship,         ..... 

7  41 

7  24 

- 

31,34 

Total  for  support  and  outlay,    . 
Cost  per  pupil  in  average  member- 

17,339,243 93 

27,342,131  77 

58 

ship,          ..... 

38  40 

49  79 

30 

Evening  Schools. 

62 

Expenditures  for  support  of  evening 
schools,  exclusive  of  general  con- 

trol, 

$315,730  53 

$431,953 

36 

Public  Day  High  Schools. 

64 

Number  of  high  schools,   . 

263 

256  « 

_ 

65 

Principals  and  teachers,    . 

1,898 

3,518 

85 

66 

Pupils  enrolled,         .... 

47,543 

88,240 

85 

70 

Expenditures  for  support,  exclusive  of 

general  control,           .         \ 

$2,556,173  29 

$5,491,331 

115 

Cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  school  en- 

rollment,           .... 

53  76 

67  27 

25 

1  Supervisors  on  full  time  were  included  in  1905-06. 

•  High  schools  not  under  superintendence  of  town  authorities  are  not  now  counted  as  publio 
high  schools. 
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Abstract  of  school  committees'  returns  for  1915-16,  .....    i-cxv 

Explanation  of,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     ii,  iii 

Index  to  names  and  numbers  of  cities  and  towns,         .          .          .  iv,  v 

Summary  of, 194-198 

Administration  and  supervision  of  schools,        ......  71-80 

Adult  immigrants,  education  of ,       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  42, 43 

Lowell  Normal  School,  classes  in,  for  teaching  of  English  to,  .  .       124 

Agents,  Board  of  Education: 

For  elementary  schools,  report  of,      ......  71-85 

For  high  schools,  report  of,        ......  86-120 

Names  of,  with  department,      ........  5 

Temporary  special,  permanent  appropriation  suggested  for,  .  .         21 

Agricultural  education.     See  Vocational  education,  State-aided. 

American  education,  tendency  toward  State  control  in,       .  .  .  .  29,  30 

American  flag,  manual  upon,  legislative  report  of  Board  of  Education  as 

to,  reference  to,     .........         15 

Annual  reports  and  bulletins,  financial  statement,      .....       253 

Appropriations  and  expenditures,    Board    of    Education.       See    Financial 
statement. 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  public  schools.      See  Expenditures  for 
public  schools. 

Art  School.     See  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

Art  school,  establishment  in  Taunton  or  Attleboro,  special  legislative  report 

as  to,  reference  to,  ........         14 

Associations,  county  and  State  teachers,  expenditures  for,  .  .  .       253 

Attendance  on  public  schools,  enrolment,  membership  statistics,  vii,  xix  et  seq. 

For  elementary  schools,  .......     xv,  xxvii  et  seq. 

For  high  schools,     ......       xvi,  xvii;  xxviii,  xxix  etseq. 

Attorney-General,  opinion  of,  as  to  registration  of  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  in  office  of  Board  of  Education,  reference  to,       .       251 


B. 

Boarding  halls,   normal  schools.     *See  Financial  statement,   etc.;  Normal 

schools. 
Board  of  Education,  annual  report,  eightieth,  ......     9-22 

Administrative  departments  of.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .12 

Appropriations  and  expenditures.     See  Financial  statement. 

Approval  of  high  schools  by,  for  certification  to  normal  schools,    .         110,239 

Brief  discussion  of  seven  years'  work  of,     .  .  .  .  .  .     9-22 

Departmental  reports  of:  • 

On  elementary  education,      ........  71-85 

On  high  schools - 86-117 

Junior  high  schools,  ........         118-120 

On  normal  schools,       ........         121-127 

On  Teachers'  Registration  Bureau,  .....         251,  252 

On  university  extension,         .......         166-192 

On  vocational  education,  State-aided,     .....         128-165 
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Financial  statement,  Dec.  1,  1915,  to  Nov.  30,  1916,   .  .  .         253-260 

Legislative  reports  of,  special,  list  of,  .  .  .  .  .  .14,  15 

'    Members  and  officers  listed,      .........  5 

Outline  of  report  of,  ........  8 

Powers  and  duties  of,  as  exercised  through  staff,  .  .  .  .         11 

Publication  of  bulletins,  etc.,  policy  of,       .  .  .  .  .  .16 

List  of  publications  in  1916,  .  .         .  .         .  .  .  17,  18 

Reorganization  of,  in  1909,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     9,  10 

Staff  of,  activities  of 29-32 

Survey  by  commissioner,  in  1911,  indicating  specific  educational  needs 

existing  in  Massachusetts,  reference  to,    .  .  .  .  .12 

Matters  accomplished  at  present  time,    ......   12-14 

Unaccomplished,  but  under  discussion,         .....         15 

Temporary  special  agents  for  expert  service,  permanent  appropriation 

for,  suggested,        .........         21 

University  Extension,  State  Department  of,  establishment  of,  reference 

to  law, .  27 

Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  enforcement  of  laws  relative  to  age  and 

schooling  of  minors  by,  reference  to  law,  ....         26 

Bridgewater  State  Normal  School: 

Appropriations,  expenditures  and  receipts,  .         .  , .         .       254 

Boarding  hall, 258 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  School,  establishment  of,  reference  to  law,         .        26 
Buildings,  school.     See  School  buildings. 
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Cambridge,  conferences  at,  held  by  Board  of  Education: 
For  high  school  principals,         .... 
For  school  administrators,         .... 

Census,  school.     See  School  census. 

Certification  of  high  school  pupils  to  normal  schools, 

Certification  of  superintendent  of  schools, 

Statistics  as  to  certificates  issued  from  1904-16, 

Certification  of  teachers  for  State-aided  high  schools, 


.   103 
.  74,  75 

110,  239 

.   226 

.   226 

13,  25, 109 


"  Civic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools,  as    illustrated    in    Indianapolis," 

bulletin  on,  reference  to,         .  .  .  .         .         .         .91 

Civics,  community,  introduction  into  high  schools,  .....         58 

Id  secondary  education,  .........  91-93 

College  entrance  requirements,  problems  bearing  on,  .  .  .48;  59,  60 

Commercial  department,  in  Salem  State  Normal  School,    ....       123 

Commissioner  of  Education: 

David  Snedden,  appointment  of,  as,  .  .  .  .  .  .         10 

Resignation  of,     ..........         18 

Survey  by,  in  1911,  indicating  specific  needs  existing  ha  Massachusetts, 

reference  to,  .........         12 

Payson  Smith,  appointment  of,  as,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .18 

Report  of,  as,       .    - 23-45 

Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  summary  of  report  on  social  studies  in  second- 
ary schools,  .  .  .  .  .         •         •         •         •         •  91-93 
Conferences: 

Cambridge  conference,  June  26  to  July  1,  1916,  ...  74,  103 

Resolutions  adopted  by  superintendents  in  attendance  at,  .  .  74,  75 

High  school  principals,     .......■•       103 
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School  committees,  list  and  dates  of  meetings,    .....         75 

Superintendents  of  schools,        ........         76 

On  general  science,  at  Salem  State  Normal  School,      ....       125 

On  rural  school  problems,  at  Worcester  State  Normal  School,       .         124,  125 
Vocational  school  instructors,   ........       165 

Continuation  schools,  establishment  of,  reference  to  law,    ....         26 

Correspondence  courses  for  teachers,  in  North  Adams  State  Normal  School,       124 

Cost  of  public  schools.     See  Expenditures  for  public  schools. 

County  teachers'  associations,  financial  statement,     .....       253 

County  training  schools,  location,  superintendents,  also  statistics,        .         249,  250 
Courses  in  normal  schools,  reorganization  of ,     .  .  .  .  .  .13 

Courses  of  study  for  elementary  schools,  publication  of,      .  .  .  .  83,  84 


D. 

Dallas,  Herbert  A.,  appointment  of,  as  agent  of  Board,       ....         19 

Deaf,  education  of,  financial  statement,    .......       253 

Schools  for,  special  legislative  report  by  Board  on  partial  State  support 

of,  reference  to,      .........         14 

Demonstration  schools,  suggestive  agency  for  improving  teaching  service  in 

elementary  schools,         ........  84,  85 

Department  of  University  Extension.    See  University  Extension. 

Douglas  Industrial  Commission,  1906: 

Conclusions  of,  and  comments  thereon,  1916,      ....         129-133 
Recommendations  of,  and  comments  thereon,  1916,    .  .  .         133-135 


E. 

Education,  methods  of  effecting  improvements  in,      .  .  .  .  .  49-52 

Education  of  subnormal  children,  problem  of,   .  .  .  .  .  .  41,  42 

Survey  suggested  by  Board  of  Education,  .....         16 

Educational  problems  of  outstanding  interest,  ......  39-45 

Elementary  education: 

Administration  and  supervision  of  schools,  .....  71-80 

Report  on, 71-85 

Elementary  schools,  agencies  for  improving,      ......  81-85 

Agent  of  Board  for,  name  of,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunities  and  costs,  problem  of,  .  .  39-41 

Essex  County  Agricultural  School,  establishment  of,  reference  to  law,  .         26 

Evening  schools,  expenditures  for.     See  Expenditures  for  public  schools. 
Exhibit,  Massachusetts  educational,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition: 

Displayed  in  centers  throughout  State,       .  .  .  .  .  .164 

Financial  statement,         .........       253 

Grand  prize  awarded  to,  ........  .       164 

Expenditures  for  public  schools,  1915-16: 

Auxiliary  agencies: 

Libraries,     .........  x,  xxii  et  seq. 

Miscellaneous  (tuition,  etc.),  .....         xi,  xxiii  et  seq. 

Promotion  of  health,     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  x,  xxii  et  seq. 

Total  for  support,  school  year,        .....         xi,  xxiii  et  seq. 

Transportation,    ........  x,  xxii  et  seq. 

Evening  schools,      ........     xvi,  xxviii  et  seq. 

General  control: 


School  committee  and  business  offices, 
Superintendents'  salaries,  etc., 


viii,  xx  et  seq. 
viii,  xx  et  seq. 
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Expenditures  for  public  schools  —  Concluded. 
Instruction : 

Amount  and  cost  per  pupil,  for  elementary  schools,           .  xv,  xxvii 

For  high  schools,        .......  xvii,  xxix 

Cost  of  high  school,  to  towns  with  less  than  5,000  population  not  main- 
taining high  schools: 

Transportation,          .......  lxxxix,  ci 

Tuition,             .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  lxxxix,  ci 

Principals'  and  supervisors'  salaries  and  expenses,           .  viii,  xx 

Stationery,  supplies  and  miscellaneous,  ....  ix,  xxi 

Teachers'  salaries,         .         .         .         .         .         .          .  ix,  xxi 

Textbooks,            ........  ix,  xxi 

Amount  and  cost  per  pupil: 

Elementary  schools,        .          .          .          .          .          .  xv,  xxvii 

High  schools,          .          .     ■     .          .          .          .          .  xvii,  xxix 

Maintenance  of  school  plant: 

Repairs,  replacement  and  upkeep,            .          .                    .  x,  xxii  et  seq. 
Operation  of  school  plant: 

Fuel,  ..........  ix,  xxi  et  seq. 

Janitor  service,     ........  ix,  xxi  et  seq. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,          .  ix,  xxi  et  seq. 
Outlay: 

New  equipment,  .          .          .          ....          .          .  xi,  xxiii  et  seq. 

New  grounds,  buildings,  alterations,  xi,  xxiii  et  seq. 
Support  of  public  schools,          ....              viii-xiii;  xx-xxv  et  seq. 

Amount  and  cost  per  pupil: 

Elementary  schools,            ......  xv,  xxvii  et  seq. 

High  schools,    .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .  xvii,  xxix  et  seq. 

From  all  sources ;  also  cost  per  pupil  with  numerical  rank  of  town  and 

city,      .........  xiii,  xxv  et  seq. 

From  local  taxation ;  also  cost  per  pupil,  with  numerical  rank  of  town 

and  city,        ........  xii,  xxiv  et  seq. 

Vacation  schools,     ........  xvi,  xxviii  et  seq. 


F. 

Financial  statement,  Board  of  Education,  Dec.  1,  1915,  to  Nov.  30,  1916: 

Aid  to  pupils  in  normal  schools,          .......  253 

Annual  report  and  bulletins,  printing  and  binding,       ....  253 

County  teachers'  associations,  ........  253 

Deaf,  education  of,            .........  253 

High  school  transportation,       ........  253 

High  school  tuition,           .........  253 

Incidental  expenses,          .........  253 

Independent  industrial  schools,           .......  253 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  appropriations,  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts,           ..........  253 

Massachusetts  School  Fund,      .......         250,  251 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,          ......  253 

Normal  schools,  State,  appropriations,  expenditures  and  receipts,  254-258 

Boarding  hall  funds 258-260 

Panama-Pacific  educational  exhibit,  .......  253 

Rent  of  offices,  in  Ford  Building,        .......  253 

Salaries  (commissioner,  deputies,  agents,  clerks,  etc.),            .          .          .  253 

School  registers,  census  books,  etc.,   .......  253 

Sight  and  hearing  tests,  blanks,  etc.,           ......  253 
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Financial  statement,  Board  of  Education,  etc.,  —  Concluded.  page 

Superintendency  unions,  .:.......       253 

Teachers'  institutes,  conferences  of  superintendents,  principals  and  school 

committees,  ..........       253 

Travel 253 

Treasury,  State,  receipts  reverting  to,         ....  253-258 

University  Extension,  Department  of,         .....  253 

Vocational  teachers,  training  of,         ......  253 

Fitchburg  State  Normal  School: 

Appropriations,  expenditures'and  receipts,  .  .  .  .  .       254 

Boarding  hall,      ..........       258 

Practical  arts,  department  of,  for  training  of  men  teachers,  .  .  .       122 

Summer  session  at,  in  regular  work,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       123 

Framingham  State  Normal  School: 

Appropriations,  expenditures  and  receipts,  .....       255 

Boarding  hall,      ..........       259 

Canning  and  vegetable  growing,  course  in,  ....         123,  124 

Dormitory  at,  construction  of,  special  appropriation  recommended  by 

Board  for,     .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .21 

Resolve  relative  to,  proposed,         .......         22 

Household  arts,  department  of,  for  training  of  teachers,       .  .       122 

Free  textbooks,  expenditures  for,     .  .  .    ix,  xxi;  xv,  xxvii;  xvii,  xxix  et  seq. 

Fuel,  expenditures  for,    ........  ix,  xxi  et  seq. 

Fund.     See  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 

G. 

General  science: 

Conferences  on,  at  Salem  State  Normal  School,  ....       125 

In  high  schools,  introduction  of ........         58 

In  junior  high  schools,  preparation  of  manual,    .....         94 

Gary  school  system,        .........      48,  55-57 

H. 

Headmasters'  Club,  topics  discussed  at  meetings,  list  of ,     .  .  .  .       102 

Health,  promotion  of,  expenditures  for,    .....  x,  xxii  et  seq. 

High  school  buildings,  educational  factors  involved  in  planning  of,      .  .  94-99 

High  school  education: 

Director  for  each  of  main  fields  of,  suggested,     .....       109 
Legislative  report  on,  by  Board  of  Education,  reference  to,  .  .         14 

Summary  of  provisions  made  for,  1915-16,  table  showing,    ...         89 

High  School  Masters'  Club  of  Massachusetts,  educational  investigations  of, 

list  of  reports  on,  .........       102 

High  school  principalships,      ........         101-106 

Efficiency  of,  means  for  increase  in,  recommended,       ....       101 

High  schools: 

Agent  of  Board  for,  name  of,    .......  5 

Approval  of,  for  privilege  of  certification  to  normal  schools,  for  1916,     110,  239 

Certification  of  teachers  for  State-aided  high  schools,  ...  13,  109 

Law  relative  to,  reference  to,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .25 

Community  civics  in,  introduction  of,         ......         58 

Conference  for  principals  of,  in  connection  with  Cambridge  conference  of 

school  administrators,     ........       103 

Establishment  and  growth  of  Massachusetts,  history  of,  .  .  86-89 

General  science  in,  introduction  of,    .  .  .  .  .  .  .58 
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Instruction  in,  cost  for,  to  towns  with  less  than  5,000  population  not 
maintaining  high  schools: 
Transportation,    ........      lxxxix,  ci  et  seq. 

Tuition,       .........      lxxxix,  ci  et  seq. 

Junior  high  school.     See  Junior  high  school. 

Libraries  in,    ..........  .       100 

Statistical  data  regarding,  tables,  ......         237,  238 

Lists  of,  grouped  by  population  of  towns  and  cities,    .  .  .         227-236 

Manuals  on  household  arts  and  general  science,  preparation  of,    .  .  93,  94 

Principals  of,  salaries,  experience,  etc.,  statistical  data  relative  to,  104-106 

Arranged  alphabetically  by  towns  and  cities  in  groups  according  to 

population,   .  .  ,         .  .  .  .  .         227-236 

Report  on,      .' 86-117 

School  buildings,  planning  of,   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  94-99 

Social  studies  in  secondary  education,         ......  91-93 

State  aid  to,  in  general,    ........         111-117 

Five  hundred  dollar  grant,    .......         112-114 

Towns  not  receiving,  because  of  excess  valuation,  .         .         .113 

Towns  receiving,        .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         112,  113 

Towns  receiving,  number  of,  1903-16,  .         .         .         .  .114 

Transportation  reimbursement,      .  .         .  .  .         116,  117 

Financial  statement,  ........       253 

Table,  showing  reimbursement  for  1915-16,  .  .  .         240-248 

Tuition  reimbursement,  extension  of,  reference  to  law,      ...         25 

Financial  statement,  ........       253 

Statistics  showing  number  of  towns,  pupils  and  amount  of  reim- 
bursement, 1895-1916 

Table  showing  reimbursement  for  1915-16, 
Towns  not  receiving,  because  of  excess  valuation, 
Towns  presenting  no  claim,         .... 

Teachers: 

Preliminary  training  of,  ....  . 

In  Massachusetts  colleges,  .... 

In  normal  schools,     .  .  . 

Transportation  of  pupils  to,  legislative  report  by  Board  of  Education, 
reference  to, 
Hobbs,  Charles  W.,  appointment  of,  as  agent  of  Board, 
Homemaking  education.    See  Vocational  education,  State-aided 
Household  arts: 

Department  in  Framingham  State  Normal  School  for  training  of  teachers 

in,         . 
Manual  on,  preparation  of,       ....  . 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School,  elective  course  in, 
Household  arts  and  practical  arts  for  women,  extension  of  vocational  educa- 
tion in,  .........* 

Household  arts  schools.    See  Vocational  education,  State-aided. 
Hyannis  State  Normal  School: 

Appropriations,  expenditures  and  receipts,  ..... 

Boarding  hall,      .......... 

Summer  school  at,  courses  in,  . 
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255 
259 
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I. 

Illiterates,  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  school  census  data,  vii,  xix  et  seq. 

Immigrants,  extension  of  opportunity  for  education  of ,       .  .  .  .42,43 

Lowell  State  Normal  School,  classes  in,  for  teaching  English  to,  .  .       124 
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Incidental  expenses,  financial  statement,  .......       253 

Industrial  education.     See  Vocational  education. 

Inglis,  Alexander,  findings  of,  on  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  in 

Massachusetts  colleges,  .......         107,  108 

Instruction  in  public  schools,  expenditures  for.    See  Expenditures  for  public 

schools. 
Intermediate  schools.     See  Junior  high  school. 


J. 

Janitor  service,  expenditures  for,      ......  ix,  xxi  et  seq. 

Junior  high  school : 

Curricula,        ...........         54 

General  science  in,  manual  on,  ......  94,  125 

Movement  in  Massachusetts,  summary  of  progress  of,  .  .         118-120 

Normal  schools,  department  in,  for  training  of  teachers  for,  .  13,  122 

Organization  of,       .........  52, 53 

Problems  bearing  on,        .........         48 

Transition  stage  to  the,    .........         55 


K. 

Kindergarten,  department  in  Worcester  State  Normal  School  for  training  of 
teachers  for,  .  . 


122 


L. 

Lancaster,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at,  statistics  on  number  of  pupils, 

teachers,  etc.,         .........       250 

Legislation,  recent  educational,  a  brief  review  of,       ....  25-29 

Compilation  of  laws  relative  to  public  instruction,  legislative  report  of 

Board  of  Education  on,  reference  to,  ....         15 

Reports  of  Board  of  Education  to  Legislature,  list  of,  ...   14-15 

Libraries,  school,  expenditures  for,  ......  x,  xxii  et  seq. 

High  school, 100 

Statistical  data  regarding,  tables,  ......         237,  238 

Lowell  State  Normal  School: 

Appropriations,  expenditures  and  receipts,  ....         255, 256 

Immigrants,  teaching  of  English  to,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       124 

Music  supervisors,  department  for  training  of,    .  .  .  .  .       123 

Lowell  Textile  School,  petition  to  grant  degrees,  legislative  report  of  Board 

of  Education  on,  reference  to,  ......         14 

Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough,  statistics  on  number  of  pupils, 

teachers,  etc.,         .........       250 


M. 

Massachusetts  High  School  Athletic  Association,  organization  of,         .          .  103 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,   State  Scholarships  in,   additional, 

reference  to  law,    .........  25 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School : 

Appropriations,  expenditures  and  receipts,           .....  258 

Departments  in,  for  training  of  teachers,  designers,  etc.,       .          .          .  123 
Legislative  report  as  to  Boston  normal  art  school  and,  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, reference  to,        ........  14 

Site  for  new,  purchase  of,  reference  to  law,          .....  15 
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Massachusetts  School  Fund,  condition;  also  income  from  1903  to  1916,         250,  251 
Town's  share  of,       .......  .        xiii,  xxv  et  seq. 

Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  financial  statement,  .  .  .       253 

Medical  inspection  of  schools: 

Expenditures  for,  sight  and  hearing  tests,  blanks,  etc.,  .  .  .       253 

Statistics,  expenditures  for  promotion  of  health,  .  .  x,  xxii  et  seq. 

Mental  training,  problem  of,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .67 

Methods  of  instruction,  differentiation  of  fundamental,       ....  68,  69 

Methods  of  support  of  public  schools,  legislative  report  of  Board  of  Education 

on,  reference  to,     .........         14 

Minors  : 

Between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  establishment  of  continuation  schools  for, 
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